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ADVERTISEMENT. 



HE following desultory papers are part of a series 
m in this country, but published in America. The 
)r is aware of the austerity with which the writings 
3 countiymen have hitherto been treated by British 
b: he is conscioas, too, that much of the Contents 
LS papers can be interesting only in the eyes of 
rican readers. It was not his intention, therefore, 
ive them reprinted in this country. He has, how- 
observed several of them from time to time in- 
1 in periodical works of merit, and has understood 
it was probable they would be republished in a 
:tive form. He has been indnced, therefore, to 
B and bring them forward himself, that they may 
Ast come coiTectly before the public. Should they 
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be deemed of suificient importance to attract the a 
tion of critics, bo solicits for them that courtesy 
candonr which a stranger has some right to claim, 
presents himself at the threshold of a hospitable na 
Jvlyy 1838. 
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AUTHOE'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 



"I am of this mind with Homer, that as the snaile that 
crept out of her shel was tumed eftsoons into a toad, and 
thereby was forced to make a stoole to sit on; so the 
traveller that stragleth from his own country is in a short 
time transformed into so monstrous a shape, that heis 
fsdn to alter his mansion with his manners, and to live 
where he can, not where he would.** 

Ltlt*8 Euphubs. 

I WAS always fond of visiting new seenes, and observing 
Strange characters and manners. Even when a mere child I 
began my travels, and made many tonrs of discovery into 
rbreign parte and nnknown regions of my native city , to the 
5reqnent alarm of my parents, and the emolument of the town- 
srier. AbI grew into boyhood, I extended the ränge of my 
»bservations. My holiday aftemoons were spent in ramblea 
ibont the sorroiinding country. I made myself familiär with 
ill its places fsimous in history or fable. I knew every spot 
Krhere a mnrder or robbeiy had been committed, or a ghost 
teen. I visited the neighbonring villages , and added greatly 
k> my stock of knowledge, by noting their habits and customs, 
tnd oonversing with titieir sages and great men. I even 
jonmeyed one long summer's day to the summit of the most 
distant hili, from whence I stretched my eye over many a mile 
of terra inoognita, and was astonished to üad how yast a globe 
Imhabited. 

This rambling propensity strengthened with my years. 
Books of yqyages and travels became my passion; and, in de- 
rouring their Contents, I neglected the regulär ezerdses of the 

The Sketch Book, "^ 
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school. How wistfully would I wander about the pier heads i 
fine weather, and watch the j^arting ships bound to distao 
climes! wiüi what longing eyes woold I gaze after thei 
lessening sails , and waft myself in Imagination to the ends o 
theearth! 

Farther reading and thinking, though they bronght thi 
vagae inclination into more reasonable bounds , only serred t 
make it more decided. I visited various parts of my ow: 
country: and hadi been merely influenced by a love of fin 
scenery, I should have feit little desire to seek elBewhereit 
gratification; for on no country have the charms of natnr 
been more prodigally lavished. Her mighty lakes, like ocean 
of liquid silver ; her mountains , with their bright aerial tintB 
her Valleys, teeming with wild fertility; her tremendoa 
cataracts , thundering in their solitudes ; her boundless plaint 
waving with spontaneous verdure; her broad deep riyen 
rolling in solenm silence to the ocean; her trackless forests 
where Vegetation puts forth all its magnificence; her skiet 
kindling with the magic of summer douds and glorioussDi 
shine: — no, never need an American look beyond hiB owi 
country for tiie sublime and beautiful of natural scenery. 

But Europe held forth all the charms of storied and poeti 
cal association. There were to be seen the masterpieces c 
art, the refinements of highly cultivated society, the quaii 
peculiarities of ancient and local custom. My native counti 
was füll of youthful promise; Europe was rieh in the accunu 
lated treasures of age. Her very ruins told the history of tinu 
gone by, and every mouldering stone was( a chronicle. I long< 
to Wanderover the scenes of renownedachievement — to trea 
as it were, in the footsteps of antiquity — to loiter about ti 
ruined Castle — to meditate on the falling tower — to escaf 
in Short, fromüiecommon-placerealitiesof thepresent, ai 
lose myself among the shadowy grandeurs of the past. 

I had, besides all this, an eamest desire to see the gre 
men of the earth. We have, it is true, our great men 
America; not a city but has an ample share of &em. I ha 
mingled among them in my time, and been almost withered ] 
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the shade into which they cast me: for there is nothing so 
baleful to a small man as the shade of a great one, particularly 
the great man of a city. Bat I was anxious to see the gi*eat 
men of Europe: for I had read in the works of various phüo- 
sophers, that all animals degenerated in America, and man 
among the number. A great man of Europe, thought I, must 
therefore be as superior to a great man of America, as a peak 
of the Alps to a highland of the Hudson; and in this idea I was 
confirmed by observing the comparative importance and 
BweUing magnitude of manyEnglish travellers among us, who, 
I was assured, were very Uttle people in their own country. 
I will yisit this land of wonders, Üiought I, and see the gigantic 
race from which I am degenerated. 

It has been either my good or evil lot to have my roving 
passion gratified. I have wandered through difiPerent countries, 
and witnessed many of the shifting scenes of life. I cannot 
say thati have studied them with the eye of a philosopher; but 
xather with the sauntering gaze with which humbie lovers of 
tibe pietnresque stroll from the window of one print-shop to 
anotiier; caught, sometimes by the delineations of beauty, 
Hometimes by the distorüons of caricature , and sometimes by 
the loveliness of landscape. As it is the fashion for modern 
tomists to travel pencil in band , and to bring home their port- 
folios fiUed with sketches, I am disposed to get up a few for the 
entertamment of my friends. When, ho wever, I look over the 
hints and memorandums I have taken down for the purpose, 
my haart almost falls me at finding how my idle humour has 
led me aside from the great objects studied by eveiy regulär 
traveller who would make a book. I fear I shall give equal 
disappointment with an unlucky landscape painter, who had 
traveUed on the Continent, but following the bent of bis 
vagrant inclination, had sketched in nooks, and comers, and 
by-places. Eis sketch-book was accordingly crowded with 
cottages, and landscapes , and obscure ruins: but he had ne- 
glected to paint St Peter's, or the Colisenm; the cascade of 
Temi, or the bay of Naples; and had not a single glacier or 
volcano in bis whole collection. 
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THE VOYAGE. 



Ships, ships, I will descrie you 

Amidst the main, 
I will come and try you, 
What you are protecting, 
Andprojecting, 

Wnat s your end and aim. 
One eoes abroad for merchandise and tradin^, 
Another Btays to keep bis country from invadmg, 
A third is coming home with rieh and wealthy lading. 
Hallo I my fancie, whither wilt thou go ? 

OldPosu. 

To an American visiting Enrope, the long voyage he hasto 
make is an ezcellent preparative. The temporary absenoe of 
worldlj Bcenes and employments prodnoea a state of mind pe* 
culiarlj fitted to receive new and vivid impressiona. The rait 
Space of waters that separates the hemispheres is like a blank 
page in existence. There is no gradaal transition by whieh, 
as inEurope, the features and population of one country bleoid 
almost imperceptibly with those of another. From tiie mo- 
ment you lose sight of the laud you have left, all is yacaney 
until you step on the opposite shore, and are launched at onoe 
into tiie bustle and novelties of another world. 

In travelling by land there is a continuity of scene , and a 
connected succession of persons and incidents, that cany on 
the story of life, and lessen the effect of absence and Separa- 
tion« Wedrag, itistme, '^alengtheningchain*'ateachTe- 
move of onr pügrimage; bat the chain is anbroken: we can 
trace it back \jnk by link; and we feel that the last of them 
still grapples us to home. Bat a wide sea voyage severs us at 
once. It makes os conscioos of being cast loose from the se- 
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eure anchorage of settled life , and sent adrifl upon a doubtful 
World. It interposes a gulf, not merely imaginary,, but real, 
between us and our homes — a gulf subject to tempest, and 
fear , and nncertainty , that makes distHnce palpable , and re- 
tum precarious. 

Such, at least, was the case with myself . As I saw the last 
blne line of my native land fade awaj like a cloud in the 
horizon, it seemed as if I had closed one yolume oftheworld 
and its ooncems, and had time for meditation before I opened 
auother. That land, too, now vanishing from mj view, which 
contained all that was most dear to me in life; what vicissi- 
tudes might oecur in it I — what changes might take place in 
me , before I should visit it again ! Who can teil , when he sets 
forth to wander, whither he may be drivenby the uncertain 
currents of existence; or when he may retum; or whether it 
may ever be bis lot to revisit the scenes of bis childhood? 

1 said that at sea all is vacancy: I should correet the ex- 
presdon. To one given to day-dreaming, and fond of losing 
himself in roTeries, a sea Yoyage is fiiU of subjects for medita- 
tion; but then they are the wonders of the deep, and of the 
air, and rather tend to abstraet the mind from worldly themes. 
I delighted to loll orer the quarter railing, or climb to the 
maiii*top, of a calm day , and muse for hours together on the 
traiiquil bosom of a summer*s sea; to gaze upon the piles of 
goldrai cloudi just peeringabove the horizon,fancy them some 
faixy realms , and people them with a creation of my own ; — 
to watch the gentle undulating billows, rolling their silver 
yolumes, as if to die away on those happy shores. 

There was a delicious Sensation of mingled security and 
awe with which I looked down, from my giddy height , on the 
monsters of tiie deep at their uncouth gambols. Shoals of por- 
poises tombling about the bow of the ship ; the grampus slowly 
heaving bis huge form above the surface; or the ravenous 
shark , daiting , like a spectre , through the blue waters. My 
Imagination would conjure up all that I had heard or read of 
the watery world beneath me ; of the finny herds that roam its 
fathomless Valleys ; of the shapeless monsters that lurk amon^ 
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the yery fonndations of tlie eartli ; and of ihose wild phanti 
Üiat swell the tales of fiahermen and saüora. 

Sometimes a distant sali, gliding along the edge oi 
ocean, wonld be another theme of idle speculation. Ho^ 
teresting thiB fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin 
great mass of ezistence I What a glorions monument of hn 
iavention; that has thus trinmphed over wind and wave; 
bronght the ends of theworld intocommonion; has establi 
an interchange of blessings, poniing into the sterile regio 
the north all the luxories of the south; has diffiised the lig 
knowledge, and the charities of cultivated lifet and has 
bonnd together those scattered portions of the human : 
between which natore seemed to have thrown an insnrm( 
able barrier. 

We one day descried some shapeless objeet drifting 
distance. At sea, every thing that breaks the monotony o 
snrronnding ezpanse attracts attention. It proved to b< 
mast of a ship that must have been completely wrecked 
there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by which some o 
crew had fastened themselves to this spar, to prevent 
being washed off by the waves. There was no trace by ti 
the name of the slup conld be ascertained. The wreck 
eyidently drifted about for many months ; Clusters of shel 
had fastened about it, and long sea-weeds flaunted at its & 
But where, thoughtl, is the crew? Their struggle has 
been oyer — they have gone down amidst the roar oi 
tempest — their bones lie whitening among the cavems o 
deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have ciosed over t 
and no one can teil the story of their end. What sighs 
been wafted after that ship; what prayers offered up al 
desertcd fire-side of homel How often has the mistress. 
wife, themother, pored over the daily news, to catch i 
casual intelligence of this rover of the deep! How hai 
pectation darkened into anxiety — anzicty into dread — 
dread into despairl AlasI not one memento shail everrc 
for iove to cherish. All that shall ever be known is , tha 
safled firom her port, '* and was never heard of more ! " 
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The sight of this wreck, sA usual, gave rise to many dismal 
anecdotes. This was parlicularljr the case in the evening, 
when the weather, which had hitherto been fair, began to look 
wild and threatening, and gave indications of one of those 
sndden storms that will sometimes break in upon the serenity 
of a Summer voyage« As we sat roimd the dnll light of a lamp 
in the cabin, that made the gloom more ghastlj, every one had 
his tale of shipwreck and disaster. I was particolarly strack 
with a Short one related by the captain. 

"Aal was onee sailing," said he, '^in a fine stout ship, 
across the banks of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fogs 
that prevail in those parts rend^red it impossible for ns to see 
far lüiead even in the day-time; but at night the weather was 
so thick that we conld not distinguish any object at twice the 
length of the ship. I kept lights at the mast-head , and a con- 
stant watch forward to look out for fishing-smacks , which are 
accustomed to lie at anchor on the banks. The wind was 
blowing a smacking breeze , and we were going at a great rate 
through the water. Suddenly the watch gave the alarm of 
^A sail ahead!' — it was scarcely uttered before we were 
upon her. She was a small schooner, at anchor, with her 
broadside towards us. The crew were all asleep , and had 
neglected to holst a light. We strack her just a-midships. 
The force, the size, and weight of our vessel bore her down 
below the waves; we passed over her, and were hurried on our 
course. As Üie crashing wreck was sinking beneath us , I had 
a glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches rushing from 
her cabin; they just started from their beds to be sw^owed 
shiieking by the waves. I heard their drowning ory mingling 
with the wind. The blast that bore it to our ears swept us out 
of all farther hearing. I shall never forget that cry! It was 
some time before we could put the ship about, she was under 
such head-way. We returned, as nearly as we could guess, to 
the place wherc the smack had anchored. We craised about 
for several hours in the dense f og. We fired signal guns , and 
listened if we might hear the halloo of any survivors : but all 
was silent — we never saw or heard any thing of them more." 
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I confesB these stories, for a time, put an end to all my 
fiuicies. The stonn iacreased with Üie night. The sea 
lashed into tremendous confusion. There was a f earfül, ga 
Bound of rushing waves, and broken surges. Deep called u 
deep. At times the black volume of clouds over head seei 
rent asnnder by flashes of lightning that quivered along 
foaming biUows, and made the succeeding darkness don 
terrible. The thunders hello wed over the wüd waste of wat 
and were echoed and prolonged by the mountain waves. J 
saw the ship staggering and plunging among these roai 
cavems, it seemed miraculoos that she regamed her balai 
or preserred her buoyancy. Her yards would dip into 
water: her bow was almost buried beneath the waves. Soi 
tunes an impending surge appeared ready to overwhelm 1 
and nothing bat a dexterous movement of the hekn preser 
her from the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin , the awfdl scene still fblloT 
me. The whistling of the wind throngh the rigging somu 
like fimereal wailings. The creaking of the masts, 
straining and groaning of bulk-heads , as the ship labourec 
the weitering sea, were frightfol. As I heard the wa 
rashing along the side of the ship, and roaring in my v 
ear , it seemed as if Death were raging round this floating ] 
Bon, seeking for his prey: the mere starting of a nail, 
yawning of a seam, might give him entrance. 

A fine day, however, with a tranqnil sea and favour 
breeze, soon put all these dismal reflections to flight. It is : 
possible to resist the gladdening influence of fine weather f 
fair wind at sea. When the ship is decked out in all '. 
canvas, every sail swelled, and careering gaily over the curl 
waves , how lofty , how gallant she appears I how she seemi 
lord it over the deep ! I might fill a volume with the reveriei 
a sea voyage, for with me it is almost a continual reveric 
bat it is time to get to shore. 

It was a fine sunny moming when the thrilling cry 
''LandT' was given from the mast-head. None but those v 
have ezperienced it can form an idea of the delicious thron^ 
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Bensations which rosh into an American's bosom , when he first 
eomes in sight of Europe. There is a volume of associations 
with the very name. It is the land of promise , teeming with 
every thing of which his childhood has heard , or on which his 
studioiiB jears have pondered. 

From that time until the moment of arrival, it was all 
fererish excitement. The ships of war, that prowled like 
gnardian giants along the coast^ the headlands of Ireland, 
stretching out into the Channel ; the Welsh mountains , tower- 
ing into Sie clouds ; all were objects of intense interest. As 
we sailed up tne Mersey, I reconnoitred the shores with a 
telescope. My eye dwelt with delight on neat cottages , with 
their trim shrubberies and green grass-plots. I saw the 
mouldering ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy , and the taper 
spire of a village church rising from the brow of a neighbour- 
mg hill ; — all were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favourable, that the ship was 
enabled to come at once to the pier. It was thronged with 
people; some, idle lookers-on, others eager ezpectants of 
Mcnds or relatives. I could distinguish the merchant to whom 
the ship was consigned. I knew him by his calculating brow 
and restless air. His hands were thrust into his pockets; he 
was whistling thoughtfully, and Walking to and fro, asmall 
Space having been accorded him by the crowd, in deference to 
his temporaiy importance. There were repeated cheerings 
and salutations intcrchanged between the shore and the ship, 
as friends happened to recognise each other. I particularly 
noticed one young woman of humble dress, bat interesting 
demeanour. She was leaning forward from among the crowd ; 
her eye hurried over the ship as it neared the shore, to catch 
some wished-for coimtenance. She seemed disappointed and 
agitated; when I heard a faint voice call her name. — It was 
from a poor sailor who had been ül all the voyage, and had 
ezcited the sympathy of every one on board. When the 
weather was fine, bis messmates had spread a mattress for 
him on deck in the shade, but of late his illness had so in- 
creased, that he had taken to his hammock, and only breathed 
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a wish that he might see his wife before he died. He had been 
helped on deck as we came up the river, and was now leaning 
against the shrouds, with a countenance so wasted, so pale, so 
ghastly , that it was no wouder even the eye of affection did 
not recognise him. Bnt at the sound of lus voice, her eye 
darted on ms featores; it read, at once, a whole volome of 
sorrow; she clasped her hands, uttered a faint shriek, and 
stood wringing them in silent agony. 

All now was hurry and bustle. The meetings of acquaint- 
ances -^ the greetings of Mends — the consultations of men of 
business, I alone was solitaiy and idle. I had no £riend to 
meet, no cheering to receive. I stepped upon the land of my 
fbref athers — but feit that I was a stranger in the land. 
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— In the Service of mankind to be 
A guardian god below; still to employ 
The mind's brave ardour in heroio aims. 
Such as may raise us o'er the grovelinff herd, 
And make us shine for ever — that is ufe. 

Thomson. 

Onb of the first places to whicha stranger is taken in Liver- 
pool, is the Athenseum. It is established on a liberal and judi- 
cious plan; it contains a good libraiy, and spacious reading« 
room , and is the great literary resort of the place. Gro there 
at what honr you may, you are sure to find it filled with grave- 
looking personages , deeply absorbed in the study of news* 
papers. 

As I was once visiting this haunt of the leamed, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a person just entering the room. He was 
advanced in life, tall, and of a form that might once have been 
commanding , but it was a little bowed by time — perhaps by 
care. He had a noble Roman style of countenance; a head 
that would have pleased a painter; and though some slight 
furrows on his brow showed that wasting thought had been 
busy there, yet his eye still beamed witib the fire of a poetic 
soul. There was something in his whole appearance that in- 
dicated a being of a different order from the bustling race 
around him. 

I inquired his name , and was informed that it was Roscob. 
I drew back with an involuntary feeling of veneration. This, 
then, was an author of celebrity ; this was one of those men, 
whose voices have gone forth to the ends of the earth; with 
whose mindsl had conmiuned even in the solitodes of America. 
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Accustomed, as we are in my country, to kuow ] 
writers only by their works, we cannot conceive of tb 
other men, engrossed by trivial or sordid pursuits, an 
with the crowd of common minds in the dusty patfa 
They pass before our imaginations like superior bei 
ant with the emanations of their own genius , and su 
by a halo of literary glory. 

To find, therefore, the elegant historian of the Mc 
gling among the busy sons of traffic, at first shockec 
tical ideas ; but it is from the very circumstances and 
in which he has been placed , that Roscoe derives hi 
Claims to admif ätion. It is interesting to notice h 
minds seem almost to create themselves , springing 
every disadvantage, and working their solitary but ii 
way tiirough a thousand obstades. Nature seems t 
in disappointing the assiduities of art, with which it w 
legitimate dulness to maturity ^ and to glory in the vi 
lozoriance of her chance productions. She scatters 
of geniüs to the winds, and though some may peri 
the stotiy places of the world, and some be choke 
thoms and brambles of early adversity , yet others 
and then strike root even in the defts of the rock , 
bravely up into sunshine, and spread over their stei 
place all ihe beauties of Vegetation. 

Such has been the case with Koscoe. Born in a 
parently ungenial to the growth of literary talent ; h 
market-place of trade ; without fortune, family conne 
patronage; self-prompted, self-sustained , and ak 
taught, he has conquered every obstacle, achieved 1: 
eminence, and, having become one of the omaments < 
tion, has tumed the whole force of his talents and ini 
advance and embellish his native town. 

Indeed , it is this last trait in his character which 
him the greatest interest in my eyes , and induced 
cularly to point him out to my countrymen. Emine 
his literary merits,he is but one among the manydisti 
authors of this intellectual nation. They, bowever, ii 
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iiTe but for their own fame, or their own pleasnres. Their 
^yate historj presents no lesson to the world , or , perhaps , a 
hmniliating one of human frailtj and inconsistency. At best, 
they are prone to steal away from the bustle and common- 
place of bnsy existence; to indolg^ in the selfishness of 
lettered ease ; and to revel in scenes of mental , bnt exclonve, 
eigoyment. 

Koscoe, on the contrary, has daimed none of the accorded 
Privileges of talent. He has shut himself up in no garden of 
tiiooght, nor elysium of fancy; bat has gone forth into the 
high-ways and thorooghfares of life^ he has planted bowers 
by the way-side, for Üie refreshment of the pilgrim and the 
sojoumer, and has opened pure fountains, where the labouring 
man may tum aside from the dust and heat of the day, and 
drink of the living streams of knowledge. There is a '^ daily 
beauty in bis lif e /' on whioh mankind may meditate and grow 
better. It exhibits no lofty and almost useless, because in- 
imitable, ezample of excellence; but presents a picture of 
actire, yet simple and imitable virtues, which are within every 
man*8 reach, but which not many exercise, or this world would 
be a paradise. 

But bis private Hfe is pecidiarly worthy the attention of the 
citisens of our yonng and busy country , where literature and 
the elegant arts must grow up side by side with the eoarser 
plants of daily necessity ; and must depend for their culture, 
not on the exdusive devotion of time and wealth ; nor the 
quickening rays of titled patronage; but on hours and seasons 
snatched from the pursuit of worldiy interests by intelligent 
and pubUc-spirited individuals. 

He has shown how much may be done for a place in hours 
of leisure by one'master spirit, and how completdy it can give 
its own impress to surrounding objects. Like bis own Lorenzo 
de Medicif on whom he seems to have fixed bis eye as on a pure 
model of antiquity , he has interwoven the history of bis lifo 
with the history of bis native town , and has made the founda- 
tions of its fame the monuments of bis virtues. Wherever you 
go in Liverpool, you perceive traces of bis footsteps in all that 
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is elegant and liberal. He found the tide of wealth flowi 
merely in the Channels of traffic; he has diverted from it 
vigorating rills to refresh the gardens of literature. Bj 
own example and constant exertions, he has effected that uni 
of commerce and the intellectual pursuits, so eloquently : 
conmiended in one of his latest writings ; * and has practica 
proved how beautifolly thej may be brought to harmon: 
with, and to benefit each other. The noble institutions : 
literary and scientific purposes, which reflect such credit 
Liverpool , and are giving such an Impulse to the public mii 
have mostly been originated, and have all been effectua 
promoted, by Rosooe; and when we consider therapidly: 
creasing opiüence and magnitude of that town, which pi 
mises to vie in commercial importance with the metropolis, 
will be perceived that, in awakening an ambition of men 
Improvement among its inhabitants, he has effected a gr( 
benefit to the cause of British literature. 

In America, we knowBoscoe only as the author — inLiri 
pool he is spoken of as the banker; and I was told of 1 
having been unfortnnate in business. I could not pity him , 
I hes^ some rieh men do. I considered him far above i 
reach of my pity. Those who live only for the world , and 
the world, may be cast down by the frowns of adversity : bu 
man like Boscoe is not to be overcome by the mutations of f< 
tune. They do but drive him in upon the resources of his O' 
mind; to the superior society of his own thoughts ; which t 
best of men are apt sometimes to neglect , and to roam abro 
in search of less worthy associates. He is indepcndent of 1 
world around him. He lives with antiquity and with posteril 
with antiquity, in the sweet communion of studious retr 
ment; and with posterity , in the generous aspirings after i 
tnre renown. The solitude of such a mind is its state of hi^ 
est enjoyment. It is then visited by those elevated meditatic 
which are the proper aliment of noble souls, and are li 
manna sent from heaven, in the wildemess of this world. 

* AddresB on the opening of the Liverpool Institution. 
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While my fedings were yet aliye on the subject, it was my 
fortune to light on fhriher traces of Boscoe. I was ridiug out 
with a gentleman, to view the environs of Liverpool , when he 
tumed off, through a gate, into some omamented grounds. 
After riding a short distance, we came to a spacious mansion 
of fireestone, built in the Grecian style. It was not in the 
pniest taste, yet it had an air of elegance, and the Situation 
was delightfdL A fine lawn sloped away from it studded with 
elumps of trees , so disposed as to break a soft f ertile countiy 
into a variety of landscapes. The Mersey was seen winding, 
a broad quiet sheet of water, through an expanse of green 
meadow land; while the Welsh mountains, blending with 
donds and melting into distance, bordered the horizon. 

This was Boscoe*s favourite residence during the days of 
his prosperity. It had been the seat of elegant hospitality and 
literary retirement. The house was now silent and deserted. 
I saw the Windows of the study , which looked out upon the 
soft sceneiy I have mentioned. The Windows were closed — 
the library was gone. Two or three ill-favoured beings were 
loitering about the place, whom my fancy pictured into re- 
tainers of the law. It was like visiting some classic fountain 
that had once welled its pure waters in a sacred shade, but 
finding it dry and dusty, with the lizard and the toad brooding 
over the shattered marbles. 

I inquired after the fate of Boscoe^s library, which had con- 
sisted of scarce and foreign books, from many of which he had 
drawn the materials for bis Italian histories. It had passed 
under the hammer of the auctioneer , and was dispersed about 
the country. The good people of the vicinity thronged like 
wreckers to get some part of the noble vessel that had been 
driyen on shore. Did such a scene admit of ludicrous associa- 
tions, we might imagine something whimsical in this stränge 
irruption into the regions of leaming — pigmies rummaging 
the aimouiy of a giant, and contending for the possession of 
weapons which they could not wield! We might picture to 
onrselves some knot of speculators , debatiug with calculating 
brow over the quaint binding and illuminated margin of an 
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obsolete autlior; of the air of intense, but baffled sagacity, 
with which some saccessfiil pnrchaser attempted to diye into 
the black-letter bargain he had seeured. 

It ifl a beautiful incident in the storj o£ Ro0Goe*8 migfor- 
tanes, and one which camiot fall to interest the studiotu mind, 
that the parting with his books seems to have touched upoa 
his tenderest feelings, and to have been the only circnmstanee 
that coTÜd pro voke the notice of his muse. The scholar alone 
knows how dear these silent, jet eloquent, companions of pure 
thoughts and innocent honrsbecome in the season of adveraity. 
When all that is worldly tums to dross around us, these only 
retain their steadj value. When friends grow cold, and the 
converse of intimates languishes into vapid civility and com- 
mon-place, these only continue the unaltered countenance of 
happier days, and cheer os with that true friendship whieh 
never deceived hope, nor deserted sorrow. 

I do not wish to censure: bat, surely, if the people of Li▼e^ 
pool had been properly sensible ofwhat was due toRoscoe and 
themselyes, his librüy would never have been sold« Good 
worldly reasons may, doubtlessybe given for the circumstance, 
which it would be difficult to combat with others that might 
seem merely fanciful; but it certainly appears to me such an 
opportunity as seldom occurs, of cheering a noble mind 
struggling under misfortunes, by one of the most delicate, bat 
most expressive tokens of public sympathy. It is diffioult, how- 
ever , to estimate a man of genius properly who is daily before 
our eyes. He becomes mingled and confounded wiüi other 
men. His great qualities lose their novelty, andwebeeome 
too familiär with the common materials which form the basis 
even of the loftiest character. Some of Boscoe*8 townsmen 
may regardhim merely asa man ofbusiness; others, asapo- 
litician; all find him engaged like themselves in ordinary oe- 
cupations, andsurpassed, perhaps, by themselves, onsome 
points of worldly wisdom. Even that amiable and unosten- 
tatious simplicity of character, which gives the nameless grace 
to real excellence , may cause him to be undervalued hy some 
coarse minds , who do not know that true worth is always void 
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of glare and pretension. But the man of letters who speaks of 
Liyerpool, speaks of it as the residence of Boscoe. — The in- 
telligent traveller who yisits it , inquires where Roscoe is to be 
Seen. — He is the liteiary landmark of the place, indicating 
its ezistence to the distant scholar. — He Stands likePompey's 
colnmn at Alezandria, towering alone in classic dignity* 



Thb foUowing sonnet, addressed by Mr. Boscoe to his 
books on parting with them, is alluded to in the preceding 
article. K anytibing can add effect to the pure feeling and 
elevated thought here displajed , it is the conviction that the 
whole is no effosion of fancy, but a faithful transcript from the 
writer^sheart: — 

TO MY BOOKS. 

As one, who destined from his friends to pari , 
Regrets his loss, but hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse and enjoy their smile , 

And tempers as he may affliction's aart; 

Thus, loved associates, Chiefs of eider art, 

Teachers of wisdom, who could onee beguile 
My tedious hours , and lichten every toil , 

I now resign you; nor with fainting heart: 

For pass a few short years , or days , or hours , 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred feilowship restore; 
When, freedfiromearth, unlimiteditspowers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more« 
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The treasurea of the deep are not bo precious 
As are the oonceal'd coxmorts of a man 
Lock'd up in woman's love. I scent the air 
Of blessinss, when I come but near the house. 
What a deücious breath marriage sends forth . • . 
The violet bed *b not sweeter. Middlki 

I HAVB often had oecasion to remark the fortitude 
wfaich women sustain the most oyerwhehning reverses o 
tone. Those disasters which break down the spirit of a 
and prostrate him in the dust, seem to callforth all the en( 
of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity and elevati 
their character, that at times it approaches to sublimity 
thing can be more touchingthan tobehold asoft and tend 
male, who had been all weakness and dependence, and al 
every trivial roughness, while treading the prosperous 
of life, suddenlj rising in mental force to be the comforte 
supporter of her husband ander misfortune, and abiding, 
unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its gracefal fc 
about the oak, and been lifted by it into sonshine, will, 
the hardy plant is riffced by the thunderbolt, cling rov 
with its caressing tendrils , and bind up its shattered boi 
so is it beautifaily ordered by Providence , that woman , 
is the mere dependant and omament of man in his ha 
hours , shall be his stay and solace when smitten with sn 
calamity ; winding herseif into the ragged reeesses of h: 
tore , tenderly supporting the drooping head , and bindii 
the broken heart 

I was once congratolating a friend , who had around 1 
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blooming familj, knit together in the Btrongest affection. '^ I 
can wish 70a no better lot /' said he , with enthnsiaam, *^ than 
to have a wife and children. — If you are prosperous, there 
they are to share your prosperity; if otherwise, there they 
are to comfort you." And, indeed, Ihave observed that a mar- 
ried man falling into misfortune is more apt to retrieve his 
Situation in the world than a single one; partly because he is 
more stimnlated to exertion by the neceBsities of the helpless 
and beloved beings who depend upon him for subsistence; but 
chiefly because his spirits are soothed and relievedby domestic 
endearments, and his self-respect kept alive by finding, that 
thoogh all abroad is darkness andhumiliation,yet there is still 
a little World of love at home, of which he is the monarch« 
Whereas a single man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect; 
to fancy himself lonely and abandoned , and his heart to fall 
to min like some deserted mansion, for want of an inhabitant. 

These observations call to mind a little domestic story , of 
which I was onee a witness. My intimate friend , Leslie , had 
married a beautiful and accomplished girl, who had been 
brought up in the midst of fashionable life. She had, it is true, 
no fortnne, but that of my friend was ample; and he delighted 
in the imticipation of indulging her in every elegant pursuit, 
and adminifftering to those delicate tastes and fancies that 
spread a kind of witchery about the sex. — '< Her life/* said he, 
'< shall be like a fairy tale." 

The very difference in their characters produced an har- 
moniooB combination: he was of a romantic and somewhat 
serious cast; she was all life and gladness. I have often 
noticed the mute rapture with which he would gaze upon her in 
Company, of which her sprightlypowers made her the delight; 
and how , in the midst of applause , her eye would still tum to 
him, as if there alone she soughtfavourandacceptance. When 
leaning on his arm, her slender form contrasted finely with his 
tall manly person« The fond confiding air with which she 
looked up to him , seemed to call forth a flash of triumphant 
pride and cherishing tendemess, as if he doted on his lovely 
borthen for its very helplessness. Never did a couple set 
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forward on the floweiy path of early and well-suiied marriag 
with a fairer prospect of felicity. 

It was the fate of my firiend, however, to have embarked li 
fortone in large speculations; and he had not been marrie 
many months, when, by a succession of sudden disasters, 
was swept from him, and he found himself reduced almostl 
penuiy. For a time he kept his Situation to himself , and wei 
about with a haggard countenance, and a breaking heart H 
life was bat a protracted agony; and what rendered itmoi 
insupportable was the necessity of keeping up a smile in it 
presence of his wife: for he could not bring himself to ove 
whelm her with the news. She saw , however , with the quic 
eyes of affection, that all was not well with him. She marke 
Ms altered looks and stifled sighs , and was not to be deeeive 
by his sickly and vapid attempts at cheerfiüness. She taske 
aU her sprightly powers and tender blandishments to win hii 
back to happiness; but she only drove the arrow deeper int 
his soul. Themore he saw cause to love her, the more tortuiin 
was the thought that he was soon to make her wretched. . 
little while, thought he, and the smile will yanish fromtht 
cheek — the song will die away from those lips — the lusti 
of those eyes wiU be quenched with sorrow; and the happ 
heart , which now beats lightly in that bosom, will be weighe 
down like mine, by the cares and miseries of the world. 

At length he came to me one day , and related his whol 
Situation in a tone of the deepest despair. When I had heai 
him through , I inquired , ^' Does your wife know all this?" - 
At the question he burst into an agony of tears. '' For Gk>d 
sake!" criedhe, '^ifyouhaveanypityonme, don'tmentio 
my wife; it is the thought of her that drives me almost i 
madnessT' 

''And why not?*' seid L ''She must knowit sooner ( 
later: you cannot keep it long from her, and the intelligenc 
may break upon her in a more startling manner, than if in 
parted by yourself ; for the accents of those we love soften ih 
harshest tidings. Besides, you aredepriving yourself oftb 
comforts of her sympathy; and not merely that, but als 
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endangering the only bond tfaat can keep hearts together — 
an unreserved Community of thought and feeling. She will 
soon perceive that something is secretlj preying upon your 
mind; and true love will not brook reserve: it feels under- 
valned and outraged, when even the sorrows of those it loves 
are concealed from it.*' 

'* Oh, bat, my friend ! to think what a blow I am to give to 
all her ftitore prospects — how I am to strike her very soul to 
the earth, by telling her that her hosband is a beggar ! that she 
is to forego all the elegancies of life — all the pleasures of 
sociefy — to shrink with me into indigence and obscurity ! To 
teil her that I have dragged her down from the sphere in which 
she might have continued to move in constant brightness — 
the light of eveiy eye — the admiration of every hearti — How 
can she bear poverty? She has been brought up in all the 
refinements of opulence — how can she bear neglect? She 
has been the idolof Society. Oh, it will break her heart — it 
will break her heart! *' 

I saw bis grief was eloquent, and I let it have its flow ; for 
sorrow relieves itself by words. When bis parozysm had sub- 
sided, and he had relapsed into moody sUence, I resumed 
the subject gently, and urged him to break bis Situation 
at once to bis wife. He shook bis head moumfully, but 
positiTely. 

*' But how are you to keep it from her ? It is necessary she 
shonld know it, that you may take the steps proper to the 
alteration of your circumstances. You must change your style 
of living, — nay , " observing a pang to pass across bis coun- 
tenaace, *' don't let that afflict you. I am sure you have never 
placedyourhappiness in outward show — ^you have yet friends, 
warm friends, who will not think the worse of you forbeingless 
splendidly lodged; and surely it does not require a palace to 
be happy with Maiy — " 

"I could be happy with her," cried he, convulsively, 
''in a hovell I could go down with her into poverty and the 
dxut I — I could — I could — God bless her! — God bless her I ** 
cried he, bursting into a transport of grief and tendemess. 
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''And believe me, mj friend/* said I, stepping up and 
grasping him warmly by the hand , — '' believe me ehe can be 
tiie same with yotL Ay, more: it will beasourceofpride and 
trimnph to her — it will call forth all the latent energies and 
ferrent sympathies of her natore; for she will rejoiee to prore 
that she loves you foryourself. There la in eveiytnie woman's 
heart a spark of heavenly fire, which lies donnant in the broad 
daylight of prosperity ; but which kindles up and beams and 
blazes in the dark honr of adveredty. No man knows what 
the wife of bis bosom is — no man knows what a ministering 
angel she is — nntil he has gone with her throogh the fieiy 
trials of this world." 

There was something in the eamestness of my manner and 
the figuratiye style of my language, that caught the exeited 
Imagination of Leslie. I knew the auditor I had to deal with; 
and foUowing up the Impression I had made, I finished by 
persnading him to go home and unburden bis sad heart to his 
wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, I feit some 
little solicitude for the result. Who can calculate on the fo^ 
titnde of one whose whole life has been a round of pleasures? 
Her gay spirits might revolt at the dark downward path of 
low humility suddenly pointed out before her, and might cling 
to the Bunny regions in which they had hitherto revelled. 
Besides , ruin in fashionable life is accompanied by so many 
galling mortifications, to which in other ranks it is a stranger. 
Li Short, I could not meet Leslie the next moming withont 
trepidation. He had made the disclosure. 

"And how did she bear it?** 

"Like an angel! It seemed rather to be a relief to her 
mind, for she threw her arms round my neck, and asked if this 
was all that had lately made me unhappy. But , poor girl,** 
addedhe, "she cannot realize the change we must undergo. 
She has no idea of poverty but in the abstract; she has only 
read of it in poetry , where it is allied to love. She f eels as yet 
no privation: she suffers no loss of accustomed conveniencies 
nor elegandes. When we come practically to experience its 
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Bordid cares, its paltry wauts , its petty humiliations — then 
will be the real triaL*' 

<*Bat,*' Said I, ''nowthatyou haye got over theseyerest 
task, that of breaking it to her , the sooner you let the world 
iato the secret the better. The dlBclosure may be mortifyiiig : 
bat then it is a Single misery, and soon over: whereas you 
otherwise soffer it , in antidpation , every hour in the day. It 
ig not poTerty so much as pretence, that harasses a mined 
man — the struggle between a proud mind and an empty 
pnrse — the keeping ap a hoUow show that most soon come to 
an end« Have the coorage to appear poor, and you disarm 
poyerty of its sharpest sting/* On this point I foond Leslie 
perfecüy prepared. He had no false pride himself ; and 
as to bis wäe , she was only anxions to conform to their sJtered 
fortones. 

Some days afterwards he caUed upon me in the eyening. 
He had disposed of bis dwelling-house, and taken a smsJl 
cottage in the coontiy , a few miles from town. He had been 
busied all day in sendting ont fuxniture. The new establish- 
ment required few articles, and those of the simplest kiad. All 
the splendid fumitore of bis late residence had been sold, 
ezcepting bis wife's harp. That, he said, was too closely 
assodated with the idea of herseif: it belonged to the little 
story of their loves ; for some of the sweetest moments of their 
coortship wcre those when he had leaned over thatinstroment, 
and listened to the melting tones of her yoice. I could not 
but smile at this instance of romantie gallantry in a doting 
husband. 

He was now going out to the cottage, where bis wife had 
been all day supenntending its arrangement. My feelings 
had become strongly interested in the progress of this family 
Story; and, as it was a fine evening, I offered to aecompany 
bim. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, and, as wo 
walked out, feil into a fit of gloomy musing. 

'^PooiMaryl" atlengüi broke, withaheavy sigh, from 
bis ups. 
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'< And what of her?** asked I : ** has anything happened to 
her?" 

^^What!" Said he, darting an impatient glance, ^'is it 
nothing to be reduced to this paltry Situation — to be caged 
in a miserable cottage — to be obliged to toil almost in the 
mential concems of her wretched habitation?*' 

^^Has she then repined at the change?" 

^^ Bepined ! she has been nothing but sweetness and good- 
humour. Indeed , she seems in better spirits than I have ever 
known her. She has been to me all love , and tendemess , and 
comfort!" 

^^Admirable girl!'* exdaimedL ^^You call yourself 
poor, my friend; you never were so rieh — you never knew 
the boondless treasures of excellence you possessed in that 
woman.'* 

^'Oh! bat, my friend, if this first meeting at the cottage 
were over, I think I could then be comfortable. But thisifl 
her first day of real ezperience: she has been introduced into 
a humble dwelling — she has been employed all day in arran- 
ging its miserable equipments — she has , for the first time, 
known the fatigues of domestic employment — she has, for 
the first time, looked round her on a home destitute of every- 
thing elegant, — almost of everything convenient; and maj 
now be sitting down, ezhausted and spiritless, brooding over a 
prospect of future poverty.*' 

There was a degree of probabiHty in this picture that I 
could not gainsay, so we walked on in silence. 

After tuniing from the main road up a narrow lane, so 
thickly shaded with forest trees as to give it a complete air of 
seclusion, we came in sight of the cottage. It was humble 
enough in its appearance for the most pastoral poet; and yet 
it had a pleasing rural look. A wild vine had overrun one end 
with a profiision of foliage: a few trees threw their branches 
gracefiüly over it ; and I observed several pots of flowerg tasto- 
fuUy disposed about the door , and on the grass-plot in front 
A small wieket gate opened upon a footpath that wound 
through some shrubbery to the door. Just as we approached, 
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we heard the sound of music — Leslie grasped my ann: we 
paused and listened. It was Mary's voice srnging, in a style 
of the most toacbing simplicity , a litüe air of which her hos- 
band was pecoliarly fond. 

I feit Leslie's hand tremble on my arm. He stepped for- 
ward to hear more distinctly. His step made a noise on the 
gravel walk. A bright beautiM face glanced out at the 
Window and vanished — a light footstep was heard — and 
Maiy came tripping forth to meet ns : she was in a pretty mral 
dress of white : a fewwild-flowers were twisted in herfine hair ; 
a freshbloomwason her cheek ; herwholecoimtenancebeamed 
with smiles — I had never seen her look so lovely. 

^^My dear George," cried she, *'Iam so glad you are come! 
I hare beenwatching and watching for you; andnmning down 
the lane , and looking out for you. I Ve set out a table imder 
a beautiM tree behind the cottage ; andl have been gathering 
some of the most delicious strawberries, forlknow you are 
fond of them — and we have such excellent cream — and every- 
thing is so sweet and still here. — Oh , '* said she , putting her 
aim within his, and looking up brightly in his face, — '* oh, we 
shall be so happy ! " 

Poor Leslie was oyercome. He caught her to his bosom 
— he folded his arms round her — he kissed her again and 
ägain — he could not speak,but the tears gushed into his eyes ; 
and he has often assured me that though the world has since 
goneprosperously withhim, andhislifehas, indeed, beena 
happy one, yet never has he experienced a moment of such 
unutterable felicity. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE. 

A P08THÜM0ÜS WBITING 
OF 

DIEDBICH KKICKEKBOCKER. 



[The f ollowinff Tale was found among the papers of the 1 
DieariohKniokerbocker, anold gentleman oiNew York, ^ 
was yery curioas in the Dutch histoijr of the province , and 
manners of the desoendants from its primitiye setüers. 
historical researches, howeYer,did not lie so much among bo' 
as among men; for the former are lamentably scanty on 
fiftTotirite topics; whereas he found the oldburghers, andi 
moretheirwiyes, richinthat legendarv lore, so inyaluablc 
true histor^. Whenever, therefore, he cnanoed to find a genu 
Dutch family,snuglyshut up in its low-roofed farm-house,un 
a spreadinff sycamore, he looked upon it as a Uttle clas] 
Yolume of olack-letter, and studied it with the seal of a bo 
worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the | 
Tince during the reig^n of the Dutch ffoyemors, which 
published some years since. There haye oeen yarious opini 
as to the literary character of bis work, and, to teil the prii 
truth, it is not a whit better than it should be. Its chief meri 
its scrupulous accuracy , which indeed was a little questioned 
its first appearance, but has since been completely establish 
and it is now admitted into all historical collections, as a b< 
of unquestionable authority. 

The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of 
work; and now that he is dead and gone, it cannot do m 
härm to bis memory to say, that bis time might haye been m^ 
better employed in weightier labours. He was apt, howr 
to ride bis hobby bis own way ; and though it did now and tl 
kidL up the dust a little in the eyes of bis neigbbours, and gri 
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the spirit of some friends for whom he feit the traest deference 
and affection, yethis erron and foUies aie remembered **moie 
in sorrow than in anger," and it begins to be soBpected, that he 
never intended to injure or offend. But howeyer his memory 
may be appreciated b}r criticsy it is still held dear among many 
folk, whose good opinion is well worth having; particularly 
certain biscuit-bakers, who have gone so fiEur as to unprint his 
likeness on their new-year cakes, and have thus given him a 
Chance for immortality, almost equal to the being stamped on a 
Waterloo medal, or a Queen Anne's farthing.] 



ByWoden, GodofSaxons, 

From whence comes Wensdav, that is Wodensday, 

Truth is a thing that ever I wul keep 

Unto thylke day in which I creep into 

My sepulchre — Cabtwbight. 

Whobvsb has made a yoyage up the Hudson, must remem- 
ber the RaatskiU mountains. They are a dismembered branch 
of the great Appalachian family, and are seen away to the 
west of the river, swelling up to a noble height and lording it 
oyer the surrounding country. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed every hour of'the day, produces 
some change in the magical hues and shapes of these moun* 
tains, and they are regarded by all the good wives, far and 
near, as perfect barometers. When the weather is fair and 
eettled, they are dothed in blueandporple, and print their 
bold outlines on the clear erening sky : bnt sometimes, when 
the rest of the landscape is doudless , they will gather a hood 
of grey Taponrs about their summits, which, in the last rays 
of the setting sun, wul glow and light up like a crown of 
glory. 

At the fbot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have 
descried the light smoke cnrling up from a village , whose 
shingle-roofii gleam among the trees , just where the blue tints 
of the upland melt away into the fresh green of the nearer 
landscape. I]t is a little vülage of great antiquity, having been 
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fonnded by some of the Dutch colonists, in tbe earlier times 
the province, just about the beginning of the govemment 
the good Peter Stuyvesant; (may he rest in peace ! ) and th< 
were some of the houses of the original settlers standi 
within a few years, built of small yellow bricks brought fir« 
Holland, having latticed Windows and gable fronts, si 
moonted with weather-cocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses, (whii 
to teil the precise trutii, was sadly time-wom and weath 
beaten ,) there lived many y ears since , while the country "p 
yet a province of GreatBritain, a simple, good-natured feile 
of the name of Rip Yan Winkle. He was a descendant of 1 
Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in the chivalrous df 
of Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the siege 
Fort Christina. He inherited , however, but little of the m 
tial character of bis ancestors. I have observed that he wa 
simple , good-natured man ; he was , moreov er , a kind nei^ 
bour, and an obedient, hen-pecked husband. Indeed, to 1 
latter circumstance might be owing that meekness of sp: 
which gained him such universal popularity; for those n 
are most apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, ^ 
are under the discipline of shrews at home. Their temp( 
doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the ^* 
fumace of domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture is wo 
all the sermons in theworld for teadungthe virtues of patiei 
and long-suffering. A termagant wife may, therefore, in so 
respects, be considered a tolerable blessing; and if so, Bip \ 
Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favourite among all ' 
good wives of the viUage, who, as usual with the amiable s 
took bis partinallfamilysquabbles; andneverfailed, whene 
they talked those matters over in their evening gossipings, 
lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The children of 
viUage, too, would shout with joy whenever he approach 
He assisted at their sports, made their playihings, taught th 
to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them long stories 
ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he went dodg 
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about the village, he was surroiinded by a troop of them, 
hanging on bis skirts , dambering on bis back , and playing a 
thousand tricks on bim with impunity; and not a dog would 
bark at bim tbrougbout the neigbbourhood. 

Tbe great error in Rip's composition was an insuperablo 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labour. It could not be from 
the want of assiduity or perseverance; for he would sit on a 
wet rock, with a rod as long and beavy as a Tartaros lance, 
and fish aJl day without a murmnr , even though he should not 
be enoonraged by a Single nibble. He would carry a fowling- 
piece on lüs Shoulder for hours together, trudgmg through 
woods and swamps , and up hill and down dale , to shoot a f ew 
squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never refiise to assist a 
neighbour even in tiie roughest toil, and was a foremost man 
at aU country froHcs for huskinglndian com, or buüding stone 
fences : the women of the viUage , too , used to employ bim to 
nm their errands, and do such little odd Jobs as their less 
obliging husbands would not do for them. In a word, Eip was 
ready to attend to anybody's business but bis own; but as to 
doing f amily duty , and keeping his farm in order , he f ound it 
impossible. 

In fact he dedared it was of no use to work on his farm : it 
was the most pestilent litüe piece of ground in the wholecoim- 
try; ererything about it went wrong, and would gowrong, 
in spite of bim. His fences were continually falling to pieces ; 
his cow would either go astray, or get among the cabbages; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fieids than anywhere 
eise; the rain always made a point of setting in just as he had 
Bome out-door work to do; so that though bis patrimonial 
estate had dwindled away under his management, acreby acre, 
ontil there was little more left than a mere patch of Indian 
ßomand potatoes, yet it was theworst-conditioned farm in the 
neighbourhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they be- 
longed to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his own 
likeness , promised to inherit tiie habits with tiie old clothes of 
bis father. He was generally seen trooping Uke a colt at his 
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mother*8 heels , equipped in a pair of his fatlier*s cast-off galli- 
gaskins , which he had much ado to hold up with one hand , as 
a fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, waa one of those happy mortals, 
of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, eat 
white bread or brown, whichever can be got with leastthonght 
or troublc , and would rather starve on a penny than work for 
a pound. Kleft to himself, he would have whistled life away in 
perfect contentment; but his wife kept continually dinningin 
his ears about his idleness, his carelessness, andtherainhe 
was bringing on his family. Moming, noon, and night, hei 
tongue was incessantly going, and everything he said or did 
was sure to produce a torrent of household eloquence. Bip 
had but one way of replying to all lectures of the kind, and 
that by frequent use had grown into a habit. He shrugged 
his Shoulders, shook his head, cast up hiseye8,butsaidnothiDg. 
This, however , always provoked a fresh volley from his wife; 
so that he was fain to draw off his forces , and take to the cot- 
side of the house — the only side which , in truth , belongs to fl 
hen-pecked husband. 

Bip*8 sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was u 
much hen-pecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle re- 
garded them as companions in idleness, and even looked upon 
Wolf with an evil eye, as the cause of his master's going so 
often astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an 
honourable dog, he was as courageous an animal as etei 
Bcoured the woods — but what courage can withstand th€ 
ever-during and all-besetting terrors of a woman's tongne? 
The moment Wolf entered the house his crest feil , his tau 
dropped to the ground or cnrled between his legs , he sneaked 
about with agallows air, casting many a sidelong glance a1 
Dame Van Winkle , and at the least flourish of a broomsticb 
or ladle, he would fly to the door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worsewithRip Van Winkle as yeart 
of matrimony rolled on : a tart temper never mellows with age, 
and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows keenei 
with constant use. For a long while he used to console himself 
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irhen driven from home, by frequenting a kind of perpetoal 
dubof thesages, philosophers , and other idle personages of 
he yiUage; which held its sessions on a bench before a small 
nsu designated by a mbicund portrait of His Migesty G-eorge 
he Thiid. fiere they used to sit in the shade, during a long 
asy summer's day , talking listlessly over village gossip , or 
»lÜng endless sleepy stories about nothing. But it would 
lare been worth any statesman's money to have heard the 
mfbnnd diseossions that sometimes took place, when by 
shance an old newspaper feil into their hands from some 
>aB8ing traveller. How solemnly they would listen to the 
sontents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the schooi- 
naster, a dapper leamed Httle man, who was not to be daunted 
)y the most gigantic word in the dictionaiy ; and how sagely 
•hey would deliberate upon public events some months id^er 
'liey had taken place. 

The opinions of thisjimtowerecompletelycontroUedby 
^icholas y edder , a patriarch of the village , and landlord of 
^e inn, at the door of which he took his seat from moming 
dll night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep in 
tihe shade of a large tree ; so that the neighbours could teil the 
iioor by his morements as accurately as by a sun-diaL It is true 
tie was rardy heard to speak,but smoked his pipe incessantly. 
Bis adherents,however(for eveiygreatmanhashisadherents), 
[»erfecüy understood him, and knewhowto gather his opinions. 
Whea anything that was read or related displeased him, 
he was observed to smoke bis pipe vehemently, and send forth 
}hort, frequent, and angry whiffs; but when pleased, he would 
Inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit it in iight 
indplacid douds; and sometimes, taking the pipe from his 
nouth, and letting the fragrant Tapour curl about hisnose, 
i^uld gravely nod his head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at length 
roated by his termagant wife, who would suddenly break in 
upon the tranquillity of the assemblage, and call the members 
lU to naught; nor was that august personage, Nicholas Ved- 
der himself , sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible 
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Tirago , who charged him outright with encouraging her htu- 
band in habits of idleneM« 

Poor Eip was at last redaced almost to despair; and hif 
only altematiye, to escäpe firom the labour of the farm and 
ciamonr of bis wife, was to take gun in band andstroU away 
into tbe woods. Here be would sometimes seat bimself at the 
foot of a tree , and share tbe contents of bis wallet witb Wolf, 
with wbom be sympatbized as a fellow-sufferer in persecution, 
"Poor Wolf," be would say , ^^tby mistress leads tbee a dog's 
life of it: bat never mind, my lad, wbilsti live, tbou sbalt 
never want a fnend to stand by tbee ! " Wolf would wag bis 
tail, look wistfolly in bis master*s face, and if dogs can feel 
pity, I Terily beliere be redproeated tbe sentiment witb all bis 
beart. 

In a long ramble of tbe kind on a fine autumnal daj, Bip 
bad unconsciously scrambled to one of tbe bigbest parts of 
tbe Kaatskill mountains. He was alter bis favourite sport of 
squirrel-sbooting, and tbe still solitudes bad ecboed and re- 
ecboed witb tbe reports of bis gun. Panting and f atigued, be 
tbrew bimself, late in tbe afliemoon, on a green knoU, covered 
witb monntain berbage , tbat crowned tbe bro w of a precipice. 
From an opening between tbe trees he could overlook all tbe 
lower oountry for many a mile of rieb woodland. He saw at a 
distanee tbe lordly Hudson , far , f ar below bim , moving on itB 
silent but m^jestie eourse, witb tbe reflection of a purple 
cloud, or tbe sail of a lagging bark , bere and tbere sleeping 
on its glassy bosom , and at last losing itself in tbe blue high- 
lands. 

On tbe otber aide be looked down into a deep mountain 
glen, wild, lonely , and sbagged, the bottom €UUed witb firag- 
ments from tbe impendingcliSs, and scarcely Ugbted hy the 
reflected rays of tbe setting sun. For some time Bip lay 
musingonthisscene: evening was gradually advancing; tbe 
mountains began to tbrow their long blue sbadows over the 
Valleys; be saw tbat it would be dark long before he could 
reach tbe village, and be beayed a heavy sighwben he thought 
of encountering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 
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As he was abont to descend , he heard a voice from a dis- 
tance, haUooing, " Rip Van Winkle ! ßip Van Winkle 1 " He 
looked aronnd^ bat could see nothing but a crow winging its 
solitary flight across the mountain. He thought bis fancy 
most have deceived bim, and tumed again to descend , when 
he heard the same ciy ring through the ;9till evening air ; '^ Rip 
Van Winkle! Kip Van Winkle!" — at the same time Wolf 
bristled up bis back , and , giving a low growl , skniked to his 
master's side , looking fearfoily down into the glen. Rip now 
feit a yague apprehension stealing over bim; he looked 
anziously in the same direction, and perceived a stränge figure 
slowly toiling np the rocks, and bending under the weight o£ 
sometbing he carried on his back. He was surprised to see any 
human being in this lonely and unfrequented place; but sup- 
posing it to be some one of the neighbourhood in need of his 
assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the sin- 
golaiity of the stranger's appearance. He was a short square- 
boilt old fellow, withthickbushyhair, anda grizzled beard. 
His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin 
strapped round the waist — several pairs of breeches, the 
outer one of ample volume, decorated with rows of buttons 
down the sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore on his 
Shoulder a stout keg, that seemed fall of liquor, andmade signs 
for Bip to approach and assist bim with the load. Though 
rather sby and distrustful of this new acquaintance, Rip com^ 
plied with his usual alacrity; and, mutually relieving each 
other, they clambered up a narrow gully , apparently thedry bed 
of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip eveiy now and 
thenheard long rolling peals, like distant thunder, that seemed 
to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, between loffcy 
rocks, toward which Üieir ragged path conducted« He paused 
for an instant, but supposing it to be the muttering of one of 
those transient thunder-showers, which often take place in 
mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollo w, like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by 
perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of which impending 

nie Sketch Book, ^ 
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trees shot their braiMibes, merelj^ allotring glimpses of the anm 
eky and the bright evening eloudr During the whole time 
Bip^ kod his cömpanion kad iaboitred on in dilenöe ;• föt tiUMi^ 
the förmer iMrvelled grefiCtly wbat ctotild be the öbjeet of 
cariTing a keg of liquöi'iip thift Wild monntaiä, yet thei^e Was 
Bomething cFttttdge änd incomprehenaible äbottt the tiikiitfWnj 
thaf inspired äWe and checked lämiHarit^r. 

On entdring the ääiiyhitheatre , new objeet» df WöHdef p^- 
sented themseh^es. On ä level sj^ot in thd eentre -was a Com- 
pany of odd-lodkilig perseAages playitEg ät tdne-p^. They 
were dr^boed itf a cjfuaint oütlandish fkshiot^: some wdre shdrt 
doubletB, othersjerkifM, iriti)(k>ngkinve8 in their belts, and 
mofit of them had enoi^otis breeches^ of sfndlar style #ith that 
of the guide's. Theiif Vierageä , too , were peculiar : otie had ft 
lärge he«d, bröftd face, and stfiaU piggidh eyeö; the faäe d 
another seemed to coAsitft entirely of lidse, and was snr- 
moonted by a white sngai'löaf hat, ^et off with a little red 
eoek's tail. They all had beards, of variotis i^aped and Co- 
louüB. Th^e was one who seenied to be the commatidef . He 
was a stöut old geütlenlän, with a weather-beäteti eotm- 
tenance; he wore ä laced doublet, broad belt and banger, 
high-ctbwned hat and feather, red stockings^ and high-h^el^ 
shoes with roses in thetn. The whole group refniäded Rip of 
the figtxreii in an öld t'lenlish päiiiting, in the parlöur of Do- 
minie Van Seh^ck, the village parson, and which had beea 
broüght over frtom Holland At the time of the settlement. 

What seemed pai:fic!ulatty odd td Rip was , that though 
these folk Were evidently ämusing themsdves , yet they main- 
tained the gravest fäöes, the tbost mysterioüs silenee, and 
wete withäl fhe tctost nieläncholy party of pleai^uTe he faad 
evelr withessed. Nothiüg interrnpted the stiUness df the tfceüe 
but the nöise of the bälls , whi(ih , whenever they were roUed, 
eehded along the motxntäins like ^umbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip änd his cdni{>änion approached them, they sud« 
denly desisted from their play , flnd stared at Mm with sneh 
fiied statue-like gäze, änd suöh stränge, uncöuth, laek-lustre 
coonteüänees , that his heart türned within him , aild his knees 
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smote together. His companion now emptied the Contents of 
the keg into large flagons , and made signs to him to wait upon 
the Company. He obeyed with fear and trembling; they 
qnaffed the liquor in profonnd silence, and then retumed to 
Üieir game. 

By degrees, Rip*8 awe and apprehension sabsided. He 
even yentnred , when no eye was fixed upon him y to taste the 
beverage, trhich be fonnd had mnch of the flavour of excellent 
Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon 
tempfted to repeat the draught. One taste proroked another ; 
and he reiterated his Visits to the Üagon so often, that at length 
his senses were overpowered, his eyes swaminhishead, his 
head graduaDy dedined, and he feil into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he fonnd himself on the green knoU from 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed 
his eyes — it was a bright snnny moming. The birds were 
hopping and twittering among the bnshes , and the eagle was 
wheeling aloft, and Inreasting the pure mountain breease. 
** Surely," thought Rip, "I have not slept here all night." He 
recalled the occnrrences before he feil asleep. The stränge 
man with a keg of liquor — the mountain ravine — the wild 
i^treat among the rocks — the wo-begone party at nine-pins 
— the flagon — '^Ohl that flagoni that wicked flagon!'* 
thonght Rip, -^ ^'what excuse shall I make to Dame Van 
Winkle?" 

He looked round for his gun; but, in the place of the dean, 
well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old fire-lock lying by 
bim, the barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and the 
stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the grave roysters 
of the mountain had put a trick upon him , and , having dosed 
lum with liquor , had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too , had 
disappeared; but he might have strayed away affcer a squirrel 
or partridge. He whistled after him, and shouted his name, 
bat all in vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but 
no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening's 
gambol, and, ifhemetwithanyof the party, todemandhis 
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dog and gtuu As he rose to walk , he found himself stiff in the 
joints, and wanting in his uBual activity. '* These mountain 
beds do not agree with me /' thought Kip ; ^' and if this froHe 
should lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall havea 
blessed time with Dame Van Winkle." With some difficulty 
he got down into the glen: he found the gully up which he 
and his companion had ascended the preceding evening; bat, 
to his astonishment, a mountain stream was now foamingdown 
it, leaping from rock to rock, and filling the glen with 
babbling murmurs. He made shift , however , to scramble up 
its sides, working his toilsome way through thickets of birch, 
Sassafras, andwitch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up or en- 
tangled by the wild grape-vines that twisted their coUs and 
tendrils firäm tree to tree , and spread a kind of network in his 
path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to the amphitheatre ; but no traces of such 
opening remained. The rocks presented a high impenetrable 
wall, over which the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of 
featheiy foam, and feil into a broad deep basin, black from the 
shadows of the surrounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was 
brought to a stand. He again called and whisüed after his 
dog; he was only answered by the cawing of a flock of idle 
crows, sporting high in air about a diy tree thatoverhunga 
sunnyprecipice; andwho, secure in their elevation, seemed 
to look down and scoff at the poor man's perplexities. What 
was to be done? the moming was passing away , and Rip feit 
famished for want of his breakf ast. He grieved to give up his 
dog and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife ; but it would not do 
to starve among the mountains. He shook his head, 
shouldered the rusty fire-lock, and, with a heart fiill of trouble 
and anxiety, tumed bis steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of people, 
but none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, for 
he had thought himself acquainted with every one in the 
country round. Their dress, too, was of a different fashion 
from that to which he was accustomed. They all stared at 
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him with eqoal marks of sorprise, and, wheneyer they cast 
eyea upon lum , invariably stroked their chins. The constant 
recurrence of this gesture induced Kip,mvoluntaril7, to do the 
8ame,when,to his astonishment, he found his beard had growu 
afootlongi 

fie had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop of 
Strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, and 
pointing at his grey beard. Thedogs, too, notoneof which 
he recognised for an old acquaintance , barked at him as he 
passed. The very village was altered ; it was larger and more 
populons. There were rows of houses which he had never seen 
before, and those which had been his familiär haunts had dis- 
appeared. Strange names were over the doors — stränge 
faces at the Windows — everything was stränge. His mind 
now misgave him ; he began to doubt whether both he and the 
World around him were not bewitched. Surely this was his 
natiye village, which he had left but the day before! There 
Btood the ELaatskill mountains — there ran the silver Hudson 
at a distance — there was every hill and dale preciseiy as it 
had always been — Rip was sorely perplexed — '' That flagon 
last night," thought he, '* has addled my poor head sadly I ** 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his own 
house, which he approached with silent awe , expecting every 
moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He 
found the house gone todecay — theroof fallen in, the Windows 
shattered, and the doors off the hingee. A half-starved dog, 
that looked like Wolf, was skulking about it. Rip cailed him 
byname; butthecursnarled, showed bis teeth, and passed 
on. This was an unkind cut indeed — *^ My very dog," sighed 
poor Rip, ^'has forgotten me!" 

He entered the house , which, to teil the truth, Dame Van 
Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was empty, forlom, 
and apparently abandoned. This desolateness overcame all 
his connubial fears — he cailed loudly for bis wife and chüdren 
— the lonely Chambers rang for a moment with his voice , and 
thcn all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to bia olix^aotx^ >^^ 
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village iun — but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden 
building stood in its place , with great gaping window« , aome 
of them broken, with old hats and petticoatsstuffeidintoihe 
cbasms, and over the door was painted '* The Union Hotel, by 
Jonathan Doolittle/' Instead of the great tree that used to 
shelter the quiet littleDutch inn of yore, there now was reared 
a tall naked pole, with something on the top that looked like 
a red nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag , on which was 
a Singular assemblage of staxs and stripes — all this was 
Strange and incomprehensible. He recognised on the «gn, 
howerer , the ruby face of ELing Gkorge , under which he had 
smoked so many a peacefdl pipe ; bat even this was singularly 
metamorphosed. The red coat was changed £or one of blue 
and baff, a sword was held in the band instead of a sceptre, 
the head was decorated with a cocked hat, and undemeath 
was painted in large charaeters, Gxxsbal Wäbbjmqtovl 

There was , as usaal , a crowd of folk aboat the door, bat 
none that Bip recoUected. The very character of the pec^le 
seemed changed. There was abusy, bastling, dispatatioos 
tone aboat it, instead of the aecustomed phlegm aaddroway 
tranqaillity. He looked in vain for the sage Nkholas Vedder, 
with bis broad face, doable chin, and £air long pipe , nttering 
cloads of tobacco smoke instead of idle speeches; or Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the contents of an 
ancient newspaper. In place of these , a lean bilioos-looklDg 
fellow, with bis pockets fall of handbills, was haraagoing 
vehemently about rights of citigens — elections — members of 
congress — liberty — Bunker's-hill — heroes of 'Seventy-ox 
— and other words , that were a perfect Babylonish Jargon to 
the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Bip, with bis long grizzled beard, bis 
rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and the army of women 
and children that had gathered at his heels, soon attracted the 
attention of the tavem politicians. They crowded rcMind bim, 
eycing bim from head to foot with great curiosity. The orator 
bustlednpto bim, and, drawing bim partly aside, inquired 
"on which side he voted?" Bip stared in vacant stupidity. 
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Another short bat busj Utile leilow puiled him by ;tb9 arm, 
and rising on tiptoe^ in()aired in bis ear, ^^mhetk^ bß was 
Federal dr Democrat?" Rip was equally U a los0 to com- 
prehend the queetion; when a knowing s^-tmportant old 
gentleman, iBasharpeoc^jedfaat, made bis way tbrougb tbe 
crowd, puttmg them to tbe rigbt ajod l«ft with biselbovfpas 
he passed, and, pianting hunself before Van WisJUe, wijtb one 
arm akimbo , Üie otber resting on bi» cane , bis ke^ t^^B imä 
Sharp bat p^ietrating, as it were, tnto bis very sovl, demax^ed, 
m an austere toDe,^*wbat brougbt bim to the eleotion witba 
gon on bis Shoulder, and a mob at bis heels, an4 irhether be 
meant to Inreed a riot in tbe vülage?" — '* Alas! genüemeu," 
cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, *' I am a poor quiet man, a na- 
tive of the place , and a loyal subject of the E^ng, Qo4 bless 
himi" 

Here a general shout borst from the by*standers -r- ** A 
tory! atory! aspy! avefugee! bnisitlehiinl ayra^wjjtblUm!'* 
It was with great difficulty äiat tbe self-impertant man in ike 
cocked bat restored order; and, baving fusaunedA teololid 
aosterity of brow, demanded again of Üie unknown <Hi}prit, 
wbatbecametbecefor, andwbombewasseeking? Tbe poor 
man humUy aesored bim ih&t be meant no barm, but m^ely 
Barne theoe in«earcb of som« of bis neighboors, vbo used to 
keep about tbe tavem. 

^* Well •"-• wbo are ihey ? — name tbem.** 

Rip betbought bimself a moment , and inqoined., ^' Wbere's 
B^iAhoLasVedder?" 

Tbere was a ailenee £or a tittle wbile , when Mi p)4 man re< 
pUed , in A tbin piping voioe , '* Nieholas Vedder ? ^by , b/e is 
lead «ad gone these eighteen yeaars! Tbere ws^ß a wooden 
fcombetone in tbe cbaxcbyard that used io teil all tboftt ^m^ 
t>ttt thafs rotten and gone too I *' 

" Wbere's Brom Dotcbfir?" 

'^ Ob, be went off to the anaty in lihe \»f^J9jmgof ibe war ; 
leme say be was küled at ibß «tonnuig of l^toneyi-PoiiKt — 
>the]» aay be was drowned in a «quaU at tbe foot of Antony's 
^ose. I don't know — be never came back again/* 
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«YHiere'B Van Bammel, the schoolmaster?" 

*'He went off to the wars too , was a great militia ge 
and is now in Congress." 

Bip's heart died awaj at hearing of these sad chan 
his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone : 
World. Every answer puzzled him too , by treating o1 
enormous lapses of time, and of matters which he cou 
understand: war — congress — Stoney-Point; — he i 
conrage to ask after any more friends,but cried out in d( 
"Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?" 

" Oh, Rip Van Winkle I " exclaimedtwoorthree; " 
be sure; that's Rip Van Winkle, yonder , leaning agaii 
tree." 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himc 
he went up the mountain : apparently as lazy , and certaj 
ragged. The poor fellow was now completely confoi 
He doubted his own identity , and whether he was hinu 
another man. Ip the midst of his bewilderment, th( 
in the cocked hat demanded who he was, and what ^ 
name? 

<<Gk>d knows," exclaimed he, at his wits' end; 'T 
myself — Tm somebody eise — that's me yonder — 
that's somebody eise got into my shoes — I was myse 
night, but I feil asleep on the mountain, and theyVe ch 
mygun, and everything's changed , andTm changed, 
can't teil what's my name, or who I am! " 

The by-standers began now to look at each other 
wink significantly, and tap their fingers against theii 
heads. There was a whisper, also, about securing th 
and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief , at th' 
Suggestion of which the self-important man in the cock 
retired with some precipitation. At this critical mos 
fresh comely woman pressed through the throng to get i 
at the grey-bearded man. She had a chubby chüd : 
arms , which , frightened at his looks , began to cry. ^^ 
Rip," cried she, ^^ hush, you little fool ; the old man won 
you." The name of the chüd , the air of the mother , th 
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of her Yoice , all awakened a train of recollections in bis mind. 
*^ What is your name, mj good woman? " asked he. 

"Judith Gardenier." 

"And your father*s name?" 

" Ah, poor man, his name wasRip Van Winkle; it's twenty 
years since he went away from home with his gun, and never 
Las been heard of since. His dog came home without him ; but 
whether he shot himself , or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can teil. I was then but a little girl." 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it with a 
faltering voice: — 

" Where's your mother ? *' 

"Oh, she died but a shorttime since; she broke a blood- 
vessel in a fit of passion at a New-England pedlar." 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelligence. 
The honest man could contain himself no longer. He caught 
his daughter and her child in his arms. " I am your father ! '* 
— cried he — " Young Rip Van Winkle onee — old Rip 
Van Winkle now! — Does nobody know poor Rip Van 
Winkle l" 

Allstoodamazed, until an old woman, tottering out from 
among thecrowd, put her band to her brow, and peering under 
it in his face for a minute, exclaimed, "Sureenoughl itisRip 
Van Winkle — it is himself! Welcome home again, old 
neighbour — Why, where have you been these twenty long 
years?" 

Rip's Story was soon told , for the whole twenty years had 
been to him but as one night. The neighbours stared when 
they heard it; some were seen to wink at each other , and put 
their tongues in their cheeks; and the self-important man in 
the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, had retumed to 
the field, screwed down the comers of his mouth and shook his 
head — upon which there was a general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined,howeyer,to take the opinionof old Peter 
Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the road. He 
was a descendant of the historian ofthat name, who wrote one 
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of the earliest accouuts of tibe provv»ce. Peter wa3 the xnost 
ancient inhabitant of the village, and wall veraed in füH the 
wonderful events and traditions of the nei^hboorhood. ^e re- 
collectcd Rip at once, and corroborated hia ^tory in the most 
satisüactory niaimer. He assured the compi^ny that it wasa 
fact, handed down &om his ancestor the histonant thatt)i<i 
Kaat»kül mountains faad alwajs been haunted by Strange 
beings. That it was a£&rmed that the great Hendirick HadsoH) 
the first discoverer of the river and countrj, k6pt a kind of 
vigil thore every twenty years, with his crew of IJhß Half- 
moon; being permitted in this way to revisit tha ecene« of his 
enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river, and the 
great city called by hU namei* That his father had oooe seen 
them in their oM Dutch dresses playing at nin&-pin9 in a 
hoUow of the xnoontain; and that ha himaalf had heard, one 
Summer aftemoon, the aoond of their baUs , Uke distant peals 
of thonder. 

To make a long story short, tha aompany broka np, aod re- 
tumed to the more important concems of the election. Hip's 
daughter took him home to live with her; she had a snag,wäl* 
fumished house, and a stout eheery faarmar for a husband, 
whom Rip recollected for ona of tkkt urchins that used to climb 
upon his back. As to Rip's aon and heir , who was the ditto of 
himself, aeen lesming against the trea, he was employed to 
work on the farm; but evinced an hereditary disposition to 
attend to any thing eise but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits ; he soon found 
many of hia fc»mer aronies, thou^h all rather tha wocse for the 
wear and taar of time; and preferred making fiianda among 
the rising generation, with whom he soon graw into great 
favour. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being anived at that 
happy aga whan a man can do nothing with impunity, ha took 
his place once more on the bench at the inn door, and waa re- 
varencad as oneof tha patriarchsof tha vUlage, and a ahronicle 
of the old times *^ before the war." It was some time before he 
eould get into the regulär track of gossip , or could be made to 
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comprehend the stränge events that had taken place during 
liis torpor. How that there had been a revolutionaiy war — 
that the countrj had thrown off the joke of Old England — 
and that , instead of being a subject of his Majesty George the 
Third, he was now a free Citizen of the United States. &p, in 
fact, was no politician; the changes of states and empires 
made bat little Impression on him; but there was one species 
of despotism ander which he had long groaned , and that was 
— petticoat govenunent. Happilj that was at an end; he 
had got his neck oat of the yoke of matrimonj, and could go 
in and oat wheuever he pleased, without dreading the tyranny 
of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name was mentioned, 
howevar, he shook his head , shrugged his shoolders , and cast 
ap his eyes; which ndght pass either for an ezpression of re- 
Bignation to his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He ased to teil his story to every stranger that arrived at 
Mr. Doolittle's hotel. He was observed, at first, tovary on 
Bome points every time he told it, which was, doubtless, owing 
to his having so recently awaked. It at last settled down pre- 
cisely to the talel have related, and not a man, woman, or 
child in the neighbourhood but knew it by heart. Some always 
pretended to doubt the reality of it , and insisted that Rip had 
been out of his head , and that this was one point on which he 
always remained flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, how- 
cver , almost universally gave it füll credit. Even to this day 
they never hear a thunder-storm of a summer aftemoon about 
the Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are 
at their game of nine-pins; and it is a common wish of aU 
hen-pecked husbands in the neighbourhood , when life hangs 
heavy on their hands,that they might have a quieting draught 
out of Bip Van Winkle*s flagon. 

NOTE. 

The foreffoing Tale, one would suspeet, had been suggested 
to Mr. Knickerbocker oy a little German legend about the Em- 
peror Frederiok der Rothbart, and the Kyffhftuser mountain : the 
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Bubjoined note, however, which he had appended to thel 
showB that it is an absolute fact, narrated with bis u 
fideiity: — 

^*The atory ofRip Van Winkle ma^ Beem incredible to m: 
but nevertheiesB I give it my füll bebef ; for I know tbe vici 
of our oid Dutch Bettlements to bave been very subiect to i 
vellouB eventa and appearances. Indeed I have heard n: 
stranger storieB than this in the viUages alone the Hudson : 
of which are too well authenticated to admit of a doubt. 1 1 
even talked with Rip Van Winkle myself , who , when last I 
hixn, was a very venerable old man, and so perfectly rational 
consistent on every other point, that I think no conscient 
peraon could refiise to take this into the bargain; nay, 1 1 
Seen a certificate on the subject taken before a country jusi 
and signed with a cross, in the justice's own hand-writing. 
Story, therefore, ia beyond tiie possibility of doubt. 

"D.K 
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**Methink8 1 see in my mind a noble and puissant na- 
tion, rousin^ herseif likea strong man after sleep, and 
Bhalung her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an 
eagle, mewmg her migh^ youth, and kindling her en- 
dazzled eyes at the füll mid-day beam.** 

MiLTOM ON THB LiBBBTY OF THB PrESB. 

1t is with feelings of deep regret that I obseire the literary 
animosity daüy growing up between England and America. 
Great curiosity has been awakened of late with respect to the 
United States, and the London press has teemed with yolomes 
of travels through the Republic; but they seem intended to 
diiSuse error rather than knowledge; and so successful have 
they been, that, notwithstanding the constant intercourse be- 
tween the nations , there is no people conceming whom the 
great mass of the British public have less pure information, or 
entertain more numerous prejudices. 

English travellers are the best and the worst in the world. 
Where no motives of pride or interest intervene, uone can 
equal them for profound and philosophical views of society. or 
faithfül and graphical descriptions of eztemal objects ; but 
when either the interest or reputation of their own country 
comes in collision with that of another, they go to the opposite 
extreme, and forget their usual probity and candour, in the in- 
dulgence of spieen, and an illiberal spirit of ridicule. 

Hence, their travels are more honest and accurate, the more 
remote the country described. I would place implicit con- 
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fidence in an Englishman's description of the regions beyond 
the cataracts of the Nile: of unknown islands in the Yellon 
Sea ; of the interior of India ; or of any other tract which othei 
travellers might be apt to picture out with the illusions of theii 
fancies; but I woiild cautiously receive his account of bis im- 
mediate neighbours, and of those nations with which he Ib in 
habits of most frequent intercourse. However I might be dis- 
posed to trust his probity, I dare not trust bis prejudices. 

It has also been the peculiar lot of our countrj to be visited 
by the worst kind of English travellers. While men of philo- 
sophical spirit and cnltivated minds have been sent firom Eng- 
land to ransack thepoles, topenetratedeserts, and to study 
the manners and customs of barbarous nations, with which she 
can have no permanent intercourse of profit or pleasure; it 
has been left to the broken-down tradesman, the scheming ad- 
ventorer, thewandering mechanic, the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham agent , to be her orades respecting America. From 
such sources she is content to receive her information respect- 
ing a country in a Singular state ofmoral and physical deve- 
lopment; a coontry in which one of the greatest political 
etperiments in the history of the world is now performing; 
and which preefents the most profound and momentous studies 
to the statesman and the philosöpher. 

That such men should give prejudiced accountsof America 
is not a matter of surprise. The themes it offers for contem- 
plation are too vast and elevated for their capacities. The 
national character is yet in a state of fermentation; it may 
have its frothiness and sediment , but its ingredients are sound 
and wholesome; it has already given proofs of powerfid and 
generous qualities ; and the whole promises to settle down into 
something substantially ezcellent. But the causes which are 
operating to strengthen and ennoble it, and its daily indica- 
tions of admirable properties , are all lost upon these purblind 
observers ; who are only affected by the little asperities in- 
cident to its present Situation. They are capable of judging 
only of the turface of things; of tiiose matters which eome in 
contaet with their private intercsts and personal gratifications« 
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They miss »ome of the snug/conveniences and petty comforts 
wbidi belong to an old, highly-finished , and over-popalons 
State €f Society; where the tsaiki of üseftil labotir are crowded, 
and maxiy eam a pamfcü and servile subsistence by studying 
the veiy caprices of appetite and t»elf-indulgence. The&e 
mindrcötnforts, however, are all^important in the estimation 
ofnatrowiiitindg; whicfa either do not peirceive , orwiDnotac- 
knowledge, that tfaey at« more than connterbalanced among 
itö by great and generaHy difPused blessings. 

They tnay, pcfhaps, have been disappointed in some on- 
reasottable expectation of sudden gain. They may have 
pictüi'ed America to themselve» an £1 Dorado, where gold and 
silver aboUttded, and the natives were lacking in sa^acity ; and 
whete they were to become «trangely and suddenTy rieh, in 
some tmforeseen, bttt easy manner. The same wealmess of 
miäd thftt indulges absurd expectations^produces pettdanee in 
disappointment. Such persons become embittered against the 
country on finding that there , as everytrhere eise , a man must 
sow before he can reap; must win wealth by industry and 
talent; and must contend with the common dlfficulties of na- 
ture, äüd the crfarewdness of an intelligent and enterprising 
people. 

Perhaps, through mistaken or ill-direeted hospitality, or 
the prompt disposition to eheer and countenance the stranger, 
prevalent among my countrymen, they may have been treated 
with unwonted respect in America; and having been ac- 
customed all their lives to consider themselves below the sur- 
face of good society , and brought up in a servile feeiing of in- 
feriority, they become arrogant on the common boon of 
civility; they attribute to the lowliness of others their own 
elevation; and underrate a society where there are no arti- 
fidal distinctions, and where, by any chance, such individuals 
as themselves can rise to consequence. 

One would suppose, however, that Information Coming from 
such Bources, on a subject where the truth is so desirable, 
wotild be received with caution by the ceusors of the press; 
that the motives of these men, their veracity , their o^^P^^^^^^^jil- 
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ties of inqtiiry and Observation, and their capacities for 
judging correctlj, would be rigorously Bcrutinised befoie 
tbeir evidence was admitted, in sucb sweeping eztent, against 
a kindred nation. The very reverse, however, is the case, and 
it Aimbhes a striking instance of human inconsistency. 
Nothing can surpass the vigüance with which English critics 
will examine the credibility of the traveller who publishes an 
aecount of some distant, and comparatively unimportant 
country. How warily will they compare the measurements of 
a pyramid , or the descriptions of a ruin ; and how stemly wiü 
they censure any inaccuracy in these contributions of merely 
Gurions knowledge! while they will receive, with eagemess 
and unhesitating faith , the gross misrepresentations of coarse 
and obscure writers, conceming a country with which their 
own is placed in the most important and delicate relations. 
Nay, they will even make tiiese apocryphal volumes tezt- 
books, on which to enlarge with a zeal and an ability worthy 
of a more generous cause. 

I shall not, however, dweU on this irksome and hackneyed 
topic; nor should I have adverted to it, but for the undue in- 
terest apparently taken in it by my countrymen, and certain 
injurious effects which I apprehended it might produce upon 
the national feeling. We attach too much consequence to 
these attacks. They cannot do us any essential injury. The 
tissue of misrepresentations attempted to be woven round us 
are like cobwebs woven round the limbs of an infant giant 
Our country continually out-grows them. One falsehood after 
another falls off of itself . We have but to live on , and eveiy 
day we live a whole volume of re^tation« All the writers of 
England united , if we could for a moment suppose their great 
minds stooping to so unworthy a combination, could not con^ 
cealour rapidly growing importance, andmatchless prosperity. 
They could not conceal that these are owing, not merely to 
physical and local, but also to moral causes — to the political 
liberty , the general diffiision of knowledge , the prevsdence of 
sound moral and rcligious principles, which give force and 
sustained energy to the character of a people; and, in fact. 
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ave been the acknowledged and wonderfol supporters of 
leir own national power and glory. 

Bat why are we so exqoisitely alive to the aspersiona of 
ngland? Wbj do we suffer ourselves to be so afPected by the 
»ntomely ehe has endeavoured to cast upon ns? It is not in 
le opinion of England alone that honour Uvea and reputation 
as itB being. The world at large Ib the arbiter of a nation*s 
ime; with its thousand eyes it witnesses a nation's deeds, and 
x>m iheir collective testimony is national glorj or national 
iBgrace established. 

For oorselYes, therefore, it is comparatively of but little im- 
ortance whether England does us justice or not; it is, per- 
aps, of far more importance to herseif. She is instilling anger 
nd resentment into the bosom of a youthful nation, to grow 
rith its growth and strengthenwith itsstrength. If in America, 
M Bome of her writers are labouring to convince her, she is 
lereafter to find an invidioos rival, and a gigantic foe, she may 
hank those very writers for having provoked rivalship and 
[ritated hostility. Everj one knows the all-pervading in- 
luence of literature at Üie present day , and how much the 
pinions and passions of mankind are under its control. The 
aere contests of the sword are temporary; their wounds are 
mt in the flesh, and it is the pride of the generous to forgive 
ind forget them: but the slanders of the pen pierce to the 
leart; tibey rankle longest in the neblest spirits; they dwell 
{ver present in the mind, and render it morbidly sensitive to 
he most trifling collision. It is but seldom that any one overt 
\ßt produces hostilities between two nations^ there exists, 
Qost commonly , a previous jealousy and ill-will ; a predispo- 
ition to take offence. Trace these to their cause, and how 
iften will they be found to originate in the nuschievous effu- 
ions of mercenary writers! who, secure in their dosets, and 
or ignominious bread, concoct and circulate the venom that is 
o inflame the generous and the brave. 

I am not laying too much stress upon this point ; for it ap- 
)lies most emphatically to our particular case. Over no nation 
loes the press hold a more absolute control than over the 

Tlu Sketch Book, 4 
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people of America; for the uoiTenal edneation of tlie poorat 
dasses makes eveiy indiTidual a reader. There »notUis 
published in England on tke snbjeet of owt countrj thcik doei 
not cireidate througfa evety pait of it There is not a naliiwij 
dropt from an English pen, nor an unworüiy saraaam utla e J 
by an English «tatesman , that doet not go to bli^t g —d iriB, 
and add to the mass of latent resentment. Possewing , Ifaai, 
as England does, the fbuntain-head from ^enoe the literatwe 
of the language flows , how conqpletelj is it in her power, «ad 
how truly is it her duty, to make it the medium of andabtoaBd 
magnanimouB feeling — a stream where the two natioiui iiQgfat 
meet together, and drink in peace and kindness. ShouM dbe, 
however , perrist in toming it to waters of bittemesB , flie Ite 
may come when she may repent her folly. "[Hie preeentt^ieDd- 
ship of America may be of bot lütle moment to her; but tiie 
fiiture destiniei of that country do not admit of a doabt: vm 
those of England there k>ar seme «hadowa of nnoertiiii^. In 
Should, then, a day of gloom arrive; shouldthoee nma» ^ 
overtake her, from which the proudest empires hwre not htm 
ezempt ; she may lock back irith regret at her in&tnatioa, ib 
repulsing from her side a nation she might 'have|*rappl8dto 
her bosom, and thus destroying her only chance frnr veal friend- 
ship beyond the boundaries of her own dominions. 

There is a general Impression in England , that tiiepeopk 
of the United »tates are inimical to the paient comitry, It it 
one of the errors which have been däigenüy pr oyi gato d bj 
designing writers. There is, donbtless, oonsideMArle poUtiesl 
hostility, and a general soreness at the illiberality nf ik» 
English presse bat, coUeetively speaking, the preponrastioiii 
of tiie people are strongly in fayour of England. Indeed, at 
one time , they amounted, in numy parte of the Union, toaa 
absurd degree of bigotry. The bare name of Englishmaa wv 
a passport to the oonfidenee and hospitality of every lluniljt 
and too often gave a transient curren^ toihe w^rtUeuud | 
the ungrateful. Throughout Ihe eountry there was somethiog 
of enthusiasm connected with the idea ofEngland. Welooked 
to it with a hallowed feeling of tendemess and veneration, «f 
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the land of onr forefathen — the angost repository of the 
moniimeDta and antiquities of our race — the birth-place and 
mansoleum of the sages and heroea of oiur paterqä histoiy. 
After onr own eountry, there was noiie in whose ^oiywe more 
delighted — nona whose good opinion we w«re more anxious 
to poMess — * none toward which onr hearta jeamad with such 
throhbiiigsofwannoonsanguinity. Even duiing the late war, 
whenever there was the least opportunity for kind feelings to 
spring Corthy it was the delight of the generoos spkits of oor 
eooBtry to show that, in the midst of hostilities, thej still kept 
aliye the sparks of fatore friendahip. 

Ib all this to be at an end? Xs this golden band of kindred 
^ympathies, so rare between nations, to be broken for eyer ? — 
Perhaps it ia £or the best — it may dispel an illusion which 
mighthayekeptusin mental ya38alage,interfered oocasionally 
with our trifte interests, and preyented the growth of proper 
national pide. Bat itishardtogiyeup the kindred tie! and 
tbere aie feelings dearer than interest — doser to the heart 
than pnde -^ that will still make us cast back a look of regret, 
as we wander fartfaer and fiurther from the patemal roof , and 
lament the wajwardness of the parent that would repel the 
affections of the child. 

Short-sightedandinjudicioas, howerer, as the conduct of 
England maj be in this system of aspersion , recrimination on 
our part woidd be equally iU-judged. I speak not of a prompt 
and spirited vindication of our eountry, or the keenest casti- 
gation of her slanderers — bot I alludeto a disposition to reta- 
liateinkind; toretortsarcasm, andinspireprejudice; which 
aeems to be spreading widely among our writers. Lotus gnard 
partlcidariy against such a temper, for it would double the 
evil, instead of redressing the wrong. Nothing is so easy and 
nmting as the retort of abuse and sarcasm ; but it is a paltry 
and unprofitable contest It is the altematiye of a morbid 
miad, fretted into petolance, rather than warmed into in- 
dignatiom« If England is wilUng to permit the mean jeaiousies 
<^ trade, or the rancorous animosities of politics, to depraye 
the integrity of her press, and poison the foimtain of public 
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opinion, let ns beware of following her example. She ma; 
decm it her interest to diffuse error , and engender antipath^ 
for the purpose of checking emigration; we have no purpo« 
of the Idnd to serve. Neither have we any spirit of nationa 
jealousy to gratify; for as yet, in all our rivalships with Eng 
land , we are the rising and the gaining party. There ean b 
no end to answer, therefore , but the gratification of resmi 
ment — a mere spirit of retaliation; and even that is impotent 
Our retorts are never republished in England ; they fall shorl 
therefore, of their aim, but they foster a quemlous and peem 
temper among our writers; they sour tiie sweet flow of ou 
early literatnre , and sow thoms and brambles among its bloe 
soms. What is still worse, they ciroulate through our ow 
country , and , as far as they have effect , excite virulent natio 
nal prejudices. This last is the evil most especially to be de 
precated. GU>Yemed, as we are, entirely by public opinioi 
the utmost care should be taken to preserve the purity of th 
public mind. Elnowledge is power, and truth is knowledgc 
whoever, therefore, knowingly propagatesaprejndice, wi 
fiiUy saps the foundation of bis country's strength. 

The members of a republic, above all other men, should l 
candid and dispassionate. They are, individually, portions < 
the sovereign mind and sovereign will, and should be enabk 
to come to all questions of national concem with calm and m 
biassed judgments. From the peculiar nature of our relatioi 
with England, we must have more firequent questions of 
different and delicate character with her than with any oth< 
nation; questions that affect the most acute and excitab 
feelings ; and as , in the adjusting of these , our national me 
sures must ultimately be determined by populär sentiment, ip 
cannot be too anxiously attentive to purify it from all latei 
passion or prepossession. 

Opening,too, as we do, an asylum for strangers from erei 
portion of &e earth, we should receive all with impartiality. 
should be our pride to exhibit an example of one nation, 
least, destitnte of national antipathies, and exercising n 
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nerelj the OTert acta of hospitality , but those more rare and 
loble courtesies which spring from liberality of opinion. 

Wbat have we to do with national prejudices? They are 
he inveterate diseases of old countries,contracted in rüde and 
gnorant ages, when nations knew but little of each other, and 
ooked bejond their o wn boundaries with distrust and hostility . 
^e, on tiie contrary, have sprang into national existence in 
A enlightened and philosopMc age , when the different parts 
»f the habitable world, and the yarious branches of the human 
ainlly, havebeenindefatigablystudied, and made known to 
sach oiher; and we forego the advantages of our birth, if we 
lo not shake off the national prejudices, as we would the local 
tuperstitions of the old world. 

But , above all, let us not be influenced hj anj angrj feel- 
ngs, so f ar as to shut our eyes to the perception of what ia 
really ezcellent and amiable in the English character. We 
ire a yonng people, necessarily an imitative one, and must 
ake our examples and modeis, inagreatdegree, from the 
ixisting nations of Europe. There is no countrj more worthy 
>f our study than England. The spirit of her Constitution is 
nost analogous to ours^ The manners of her people — their 
ntellectual activity — their freedom of opinion — their habits 
>f thinking on those subjects which concem the dearest 
nterests and most sacred charities of private life, are all con- 
genial to the American character ; and , in f act , are all intrin- 
ically excellent; for it is in the moral feeling of the people 
hat ihe deep foundations of British prosperity are laid; and 
lowever the superstructure may be time-wom, or over-run by 
ibuses, there must be something solid in the basis , admirable 
n the materials , and stable in the structure of an edifice, 
h&t so long has towered unshaken amidst the tempests of the 
¥orld. 

Let it be the pride of our writers , therefore, discarding all 
:eelings of Irritation, anddisdainingto retaliate the ilHberality 
)f British authors, to speak of the English nation without 
[nrcgudice , and with determined candour. While they rebuke 
%e indiscriminating bigotry with which some of our country* 
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men admire and imitate ererytliing English, merely l>ecaQse it 
is English , let them franklj point ovt what is realfy wortiy of 
approbation. We may thus place England before ns as a 
perpetnal Tolume of reference, wheirein are reoorded Mtmd 
deduetions from ages of ezperienee; and while we avoid tha 
erron and absurditiet which maj hare crept into llle page, 
we may draw thenee golden maxims of pmetleal wisdom, 
wherewith to strengthen and to embelÜBh oo^ »atioiMl 
char acter. 
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RURAL LIFE 

SNGI/AlID; 



0hl fideadlytothe best puisuitsof man ^ 
Friendl^ to thought, to Yirtue , and to peace , 
Domestio life in rural pleasure passed. 

COWPEB. 

Thk stnmger wha wovüd fom. a ooonreot opinioii of the 
Engliah character, mnst not eenfine bis obseraitionB to the 
metropoMs. He »iiBt go forth into the eoimtrj; bs mnst 
Bojonm in villages andbamlets; bemustvisit Castles, Tälas, 
farm-booses^ eottagea; he muf^ vander tkroHgh parks and 
gardens; alomg be^ea and green laues ; be musi löiter about 
coantry cboicbes; attend wakea and faiiSy «nd otber roral 
festival»; and eope witb the people in all their oomütions, and 
all Ibeir habtts and bamouEs. 

In fome eonntnes the large eitles absorb the wealtb and 
fadux« of the nation; they are the only fixed abodes of ele- 
gant and intelligent soeietj, and the eonntiy is inhabited 
almott entirely by boorish peasantry. In Ei^land , on the 
contraxy, the metropolis is a mere gaüiering place, or general 
rendezYons, of the politeclasses, wbere they deToteasmall 
portion of the year to a hnrry of gaiety and dissipation, and 
baTing indnlged this eamiyal , retnm again to the apparently 
nore congenial babits of rural life. The varioos ordera of 
iociety are therefore difFdsed over the wbole sorface of the 
kingdom, and the most retired neighbourhoods afibrdspeci- 
mens of the dijBPerent ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly giftod witb the rural 
Teeling. They possess a quick sensibilify to the beauties of 
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natore , and a keen relish for the pleasures and employx 
of the conntry. This passion seems inherent in them. 
the inhabitants of eitles, bom and brought up among 
walls and bnstling streets, enter with facility into mral h 
and evince a tum for rural oecupation. The merchan 
his snug retreat in the vidnity of the metropolis, whe 
often duplays as mach pride and zeal in the cultivation < 
flower-garden, and the maturing of his fruits, as he d 
the condact of his business , and the success of his conmn 
enterprises. Even those less fortonate individuals, wh 
doomed to pass their lives in the midst of din and traffic, 
trive to have something that shali remind them of the j 
aspect of natore. In the most dark and dingy quarters < 
cit^, the drawing-room window resembles frequently a 
of flowen; everj spot capable of Vegetation has its | 
plot and flower-bed; and every square its mimic park 
out with picturesque taste, and gleaming with refre 
verdure. 

Those who see the Englishman only in town, are < 
form an unfaTOurable opinion of his social character. 
either absorbed in business, or distracted by the thoi 
engagements that dissipate time, thought, andfeeling, i 
huge metropolis. He has , therc^ore , too commonly a Ic 
hurry and abstraction. Wherever he happens to be , he 
the point of going somewhere eise; at the moment heists 
on one subject, his mind is wandering to another; and 
paying a friendly visit, he is calculating how he shall c 
mize time so as to pay Üie other Visits allotted to the moi 
An immense metropolis like London is calculated to 
men selfish and uninterestiag. In their casual and tra 
meetings , they can but deal briefly in common-places. 
present but the cold superficies of character — its ric 
genial qualities have no time to be warmed into a flow. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives scope 
natural feelings. He breaks loose gladly from the col 
malities and negative dvilities of town; throws off his '. 
of shy reserve, and becomes j oyous and £ree.-hearted. E 
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nages to collect round him all the conveniences and elegances 
of poiite life, and to banish its restraints. His country seat 
aboundswitheveryrequisite, either for studious retirement, 
tasteful grati£cation, or rural exercise. Books, paintings, 
musiCy horses, dogs, and sporting implements of all kinds, are 
at band« He puts no constraint, either upon Mb guests or 
himselfybat in tiie true spirit of hospitalityprovides the means 
of ei^joyment, and leaves every one to partake accordingto 
bis indlnation. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land , and in 
what IM calledlandBcape gardening, is unrivalled. They have 
studied nature intently , and discover an exquisite sense of her 
beautifül forma and harmonious combinations. Those charms, 
wbich in other countries she lavishes in wild solitudes, are here 
assembled round the haunts of domestic lifo. They seem to 
bave caught her coy and furtive graces, and spread them, like 
witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposlng than the magnificence of 
English park scenery. Vast lawns that eztend like sheets of 
Yivid green, with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, 
heaping up rieh piles of foliage. The solemn pomp of groves 
and woodland glades j with the deer trooping in silent herds 
across them; the bare, bounding away to thecovert; orthe 
pheasaut, suddenly bursting upon the wing. The brook, 
taught to wind in the most natural meanderings , or expand 
into a glassy lake — the sequestered pool, reflecting the 
quivering trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, 
and the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters; while 
8ome rustic templo or sylvan statuo, grown green and dank 
with age, g^ves an air of classic sanetity to the seclusion« 

These are but a few of the features of park scenery; but 
what most dcllghts me , is the creative talent with which the 
English decorate the unostentatious abodes of middle life. 
The rudest habitation , the most unpromising and scanty por- 
tiou of land, in the hands of an Englishman oftaste, becomes 
a little paradise. With a nicely discriminating eye, he seizes 
at onco upon its capabilitics, and piciures in bis mind the 
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fatnre landscape. The sterile spot grows into lovelineso \ 
hiff hand; and yet the Operations ot art whkh prodnc 
effect are scarceiy to be pereeired. Ttie cherishizri 
trainin^ of some trees; the cantioas pnming €ff others 
niee distnlmfion of ßffwers and piimtd of tender flcnd grs 
foliage; the inttoduetion of a green slope of velvet Hai 
partial openmg to a peep of blue distanee*, or siüver gle 
water; all these are managedwith a delicate tact, aperv] 
yet quiet assiduity, like the magic touchings with wi 
painter fbüshes np a faYoorite pietore. 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement : 
eotintry has diifcised a degree of taste and elegance in 
eeonomy, that descender to the lowest elass. The 
laböorer, wil^ his thatched cottage and nairowslip of gn 
attends iö their embellishment. The trim hedge , the ^ 
plot before the door, the Gttle flower-bed bordered with 
box, the woodbine traiiied np again^tthe waß, andhai 
its Modsomftabout the lattiee, the pot of flowers inüiewii 
the holly proridentFjr planted about the honse, to 
whtter of iUt drearhiess, and throw in a sembianee of ^ 
Bomtetet to eheer the fireside; all these bespeak the infli 
oftaste, flowing down firom high sources , and pervadin 
lowest leveb of the public mind. IfeyerLove, aspoets 
deüghter fo visit a eottage, it mnst be the cottage of an Ei 
peasant. 

The fondness for rural Hfe among the higher classes < 
English has had a great and salutary effect upon the nai 
character. I do not know a finer race of men than the Ei 
gentlemen. Instead of the sofCness and effeminacy ' 
charaeterize the men of rank in most countries , they exh 
Union of elegance and strength , a robustness of fram 
freshness of complexion, whichl am incHned to attribi 
their firing so much in the open air , and porsuing so ea 
the invigorating reereations of the country. These J 
exerdses produee also a healthful tone of mind and spirit 
a manliness and simplicity of manners , which eyen the i 
and dissipations of the town cannot easily pervert , an 
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nerer «ntirely destroj« la the wvastAxjj too, the different 
Orden cf aooiety seem to ^proachi mare £eee]j, to be m(»e 
dispoBod to hkod »nd opeirate flayouTab]^ upon euch other. 
Tlie diBimedotis between thaia do aal appear to be so marked 
and impaaMtblo as in the dtiea. Tbomanner inwhichpropertj 
lias been distributed into amall estates and farms , haa eatab- 
lished a regulär gradation from the nobleman, througb tbe 
claases of gentry, small landed proprietcMrs , and subatantial 
fannen, down to the laböuEing peasantrj; and while it has 
thu0 banded the extremei of eociety together, has infused into 
eaeh intermediate rank a spirit of indep^odence. Tfais^ it 
mnst be eonfbtaed , is not bo uniyersaUy the case at präsent as 
it was fonnerij: the larger estates having, in late years of 
distreas, absorbed the smaUer, and, in some parts of the eountry, 
ahnost annihilated the sturdy race of small fermera These, 
however, Ibelieve, are but casoal breaks in the general System 
I hare mentioned. 

In mral oocnpation there is nothing mean and debasing. It 
leads a man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and 
beanty; it leaves him to the workings of his own mind, 
operated npon by the purest and most elevating of eztemal 
influenoes. Such a man may be simple and rough, but he cannot 
be vulgär. The man of refinement, therefore, finds nothing 
rerolting in an intercourse with the lower oorders of rural life, 
as he does ^Hbien he casually mingies with the lower Orders of 
eities. He lays aside his distance and reserve , and is glad to 
waire the distinotions of rank, and to enter into the honest, 
heartfelt ei\joyments of eommon life. Indeed the very amuse- 
ments of the country bring men more and more together ; and 
the sound of hound and hom blend all feelings into harmony. 
I beliere this is one great reason why the nobility and gentry 
are more populär among the inferior Orders in England than 
they are in any other country; and why the latter have endured 
80 many excessiye pressures and eztremities, without repining 
more generally at the unequal distribution of fortune and 
privilege. 

To this mingling of cultiyated and rustic sodety may also 
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be attributed the rural feeling that miui through British liter»- 
ture; the frequent ose of illustrationB from rural lifo; those 
moomparable deseriptiomi of natore that aboond in the Britbh 
poets — that have contiuued down from " The Flower and the 
Leaf*' of Chaucer, and haye brought into our dosets all the 
freshness and fragrance of the dewy landscape. The pastoral 
writers of other countries appear as if they had paid nature an 
occasional visit, and become acquainted witii her general 
charms ; bnt the British poets have Uved and revelled with her, 
— they haye wooed her in her most secret haunts, — they have 
watched her minutest caprices. A spray could not tremble in 
the breeze — a leaf could not rustle to the ground — a diamond 
drop could not patter in the stream — a fragrance could not 
exhale from the humble violet, nor a daisy imfold its crimson 
tints to the moming ; but it has been noticed by these impas- 
sioned and delicate observers, and wrought up into some 
beautiful morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural occu- 
pations has been wonderful on the face of the country. A great 
partoftheislandislevel, andwouldbemonotonous, wereit 
not for the charms of culture; but it is studded and gemmed, 
as it were, with Castles and palaces, and embroidered with 
parks and gardens. It does not abound in grand and sublime 
prospects , but rather in little home-scenes of rural repose and 
sheltered quiet Every antique farm-house and moss-grown 
cottage is a picture : and as the roads are continually winding, 
and the view is shut in by groTCs and hedges, the eye is de- 
lighted by a continual succession of small landscapes of capti- 
yating ioveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery is the moral 
feeling tibat seems to pervade it. It is associated in the mind 
with ideasof Order, ofquiet, ofsober, weU-established prin- 
dples, of hoary usage and reverend custom. Every thing 
seems to be the growth of ages of regulär and peaceful existence. 
The old church of remote architecture, with its low massive 
portal; its Gothic tower; its Windows rieh with tracery and 
painted glass; its stately monuments of warriors and worthies 
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of the olden time, ancestors of the present lords of the soil; its 
tombstones, recording successiye generations of sturdy yeo- 
manry , whose progeny still plough the same fields , and kneel 
at the same altar. — The parsonage, a quaint irregulär pile, 
partly antiquated, but repaired and altered in the tastes of 
yarious ages and occupants — the stile and footpath leading 
from the chnrchyard, across pleasant fields, and along shady 
hedgerowB , aecording to an immemorable right of way — the 
neighbonring yillage, with its venerable cottages, its public 
green sheltered by trees, under which the forefathers of the 
present race have sported — the antique family mansion, Stand- 
ing apart in some little rural domain , but looking down with 
a protecting air on the surrounding scene; — all these com- 
mon features of English landscape evince a calm and settied 
security, an hereditary transmission of home-bred rirtues 
and locai attachments, that speak deeply and touchingly for 
the moral charaeter of the nation. 

It is a pleasing sight on a Sunday moming , when the bell 
issendingits sober melody across the quiet fields, to behold the 
peasantry in their best finery, with ruddy faces and modest 
cheerfiilness, thronging tranquilly along the green lanes to 
ehurch; but it is still more pleasing to seethemintheeyenings, 
gathering about their cottage doors, and appeanng to exult in 
tiie humble comforts and embellishments which their own 
hands have spread around them. 

It 10 this sweet home-feeling, this settied repose of affection 
in the domestic scene, that is, idfter all, the parent of the stca- 
diest virtues and purest enjoyments ; and I cannot close these 
desultory remarks better, than by quoting the words of a 
modern English poet, who has depicted it with remarkable 
felidty: — 

Througheachgradation^ from the castled hall, 
The city dome , the yilla crown'd with shade , 
But Chief from modest mansions numberless, 
In.townorhamlet, shelt*ringmiddlelife, 
Down to the cottaged vale, and straw-roof *d shed, 
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This westem isle hath long been famed for scenet 
Where blks domeatio findA a dweüing-vlace : 
Domestioblisg, that, likeaharmleBsaoye, 

glonour and sweet endeannent keeping guard,) 
an centre in a little quiet nest 
All that desire would ny for throuj^h the earth ; 
Thstcan, the world eluding, beitself 
A World enjov'd ; that wants no witnesses 
Biit its ovn snavers, and ap];>roTing heaveii; 
That, like a flower deep hid in rocky oleft, 
Smiles, though H is looking only at the sky.* 

* From ft Poem on the Death of the Prinoess Chariette, 
the Bewtxejxi Rann Kennedy, A. M. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 



Ineverfacard 
Offtnytiue«ffeottiNL, but 't was nipt 
¥^ith«a«e, fthat^ likethe^saterpIUar^ eats 
The leMTMiof the «pxiiig's Kveetest book, the rose. 

MiDDLBTOM. 

1t is a oonuMon practiee witin «those who hav« otttlived the 
suBoeptibili^ of caiij feeiing, or have been brought up in the 
gayheaitlesmest of<dissipaled Ufe, to lau^ jit«U love storiea, 
and to treat tbe tales of «omanüc paMÖon as mere fictions of 
noreiistB and poets. My obserrations on liuman natare hare 
induced me to think otherwise. They have convinoed me, 
that bowerer the surface of the ehaiacter may be chiUed and 
£roMn hy tlie>care8 of the wozid, or eoltiyated into mere «loiles 
by the aris of «oeiety, still there are dennant fireslnriung in the 
deptiis of the ooldest besem, which, wheo onoe ^nkindied, 
beoome impetuoos, and are sometimet xlesolftUag in their 
effectB. Indeed, I am a tme believeri» the blind deity, and 
go te the iuU extent of his doctrinea. Shall I confess it? — 1 
beüeve in boroken hearts, and the possibility of dying of disap- 
pointed love. I do not^ howeyer, eonsider it a maUdy often 
f sttal to my ewn sex : bnt I firmly beUere that it withers down 
many a loTeiy woman into an eadrly grave. 

Man Ib tise ereatore of interest aiMl «mbution. His nature 
leads him forth into the struggle and bufttle of the world. Love 
is but the embdUiihment of hm early üfe, or a song piped in the 
intervals üf the aets. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for space 
in the-world's thought, and dominion over his fellow men. But 
a woman'B'whole life is a history of the affections. The heart 
isher woorld: it is tnere her amfoition strivesforempire; itis 
there her ayarice seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth 
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her sympathies on adventore; she embarks her whole soul in 
the traffic of affection ; and if shipwreckedyher case iihopeless 
— for it is a bankruptcy of the heart. 

To a man the disappointment of love may occasion some 
bitter pangs: it woundB some feelings of tendemess — it blasts 
some prospects of felicity ; but he is an active being — he can 
dissipate bis thoughts in the whirl of varied occupation, or can 
plunge into the tide of pleasnre ; or^if the scene of disappoint- 
ment be too fiill of painfiü associations , he can shift bis abode 
at will , and , taking as it were the wings of the moming , can 
'^ ßy to the uttermost parts of the earth and be at rest." 

£ut woman*8 is comparatively a fixed, asecluded and a 
meditative lifo. She is more the companion of her own thoughts 
and feelings; and if they are tumed to ministers of sorrow, 
where shall she look for consolation? Her lot is to be wooed 
and won ; and if unhappy in her love , her heart is like some 
fortressthathasbeencaptnred, andsacked, andabandoned 
and left desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim — how many soft cheeks 
grow pale — how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, 
and none can teil the cause that blighted their ioveliness l As 
the doye will clasp its wings to its sides, and cover and conceal 
the arrow that is preying on its yitals , so it is the nature of 
woman to hide from the world the pangs of wounded a£Pection. 
The love of a delicate female is always shy and silent. £yen 
when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herseif; but when 
otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, and there 
lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her peace. With her 
the desire of the heart has f ailed. The great charm of existence 
is at an end. She neglects all the cheerful exercises which 
gladden the spirits, quicken the pulses, and send the tide of 
life in healthÄü currents through the veins. Her rast is broken 
— the sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoued by melancholy 
dreams — *^ dry sorrow drinks her blood, '* until her enfeebled 
frame sinks under the slightest extemal injury. Look for her, 
after a little while, and you find friendship weeping over her 
nntimely grave, and wondering that one, who but lately 
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glowed wifh all the radianee of health and beauty , shoald so 
speedily be brought down to '' darkness and the wonn." You 
wR be told of some wintry ohill, some casual indiBposition, 
that laid her low; — bat no one knowt the mental malady that 
prerionsly lapped her strength y and made her so easy a prey 
to the spoilffir« 

She i0 like some tender tree, the pride and beanty of the 
grove; gracefül in its form , bright in its foliage , but with the 
worm preying at its heart We £nd it suddenly withering, 
when it should be most fresh and luxuriant. We see it droop- 
ing its branches to the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf ; until, 
wasted and perished away , it falls even in the stillness of the 
forest; and, aswemnseover the beantifal ruin, we strive in 
vain to recollect the blast or thunderbolt that could have 
smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many instanees of women running to waste and 
self-neglect, and disappearing gradually from the earth, 
almost as i£ theyhad been exhaled to heaven; and have re- 
peatedly fancied that I could traee their death through the 
Tadonsdedensionsof consomption, cold, debility, languor, 
melaneholy, ontil Ireached the first symptom of dLsappointed 
love. But an instance of the kind was lately told to me; the 
circamstances are well known in the country where they hap- 
pened, and I shall but give them in the manner in which they 
were related. 

Evecy one must recollect the tragical story of young E — , 
the Lnsh patriot: it was too touching to be soon forgotten. 
Döring the troobles in Ireland he was tried, condemned , and 
execated) on a Charge of treason. His fate made a deep im- 
presBicm on public sympathy. He was so young — so intel- 
ligent — fo generous — so Inraye — so every thing that we are 
apt to like in a young man. His conduct under Ixial, too, was 
so lofty and intrepid. The noble indignation with which he 
repelled the chaige of treason against his country — the 
eloquent Ylndication of his name — and his pathetic appeal to 
pofterity , in the hopeless hour of condemnation -« sdl these 

Th§ Skeuh Book. ^ 
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entered deeply into every generous bosom, and even his 
enemies lamented the stem policy that dictated his ezecation. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it would be im- 
possible to describe. In happier days and fairer fortones, he 
had won the affections of a beautiful and interesting girl, ihe 
daughter of a late celebrated Irish barrister. She loved him 
with the disinterested fervour of awoman's first and earlyloye. 
When every worldly mazim arrayed itself against >iinn ; when 
blastedin fortune ; whendisgrace and danger darkenedaround 
his name , she loved him the more ardently for his very snffer- 
ings. If y then, his fate could awaken the sympathy even of 
his foes, what must have been the agony of her whose whole 
soul was occupied by his image ! Let those teil who have had 
the portals of the tomb suddenly closed between them and the 
being they most loved on earth — who have sat at itsthreshold, 
as one shut out in a cold and lonely world, from whence all 
that was most lovely and loving had departed. 

But then the horrors of such a gravel so frightfdl! so 
dishonouredl There was nothing for memory to dwell on 
that could Boothe the pang of Separation — none of those 
tender, though melancholy circumstances, that endear the 
parting scene — nothing to melt sorrow into those blessedtears, 
sent^l&e the dews of heaven, to revive the heart in the parting 
hourof anguish. 

To render her widowed Situation more desolate, she had 
incurred her fathcr's displeasure by her unfortunate attach- 
ment, and was an exile from the patemal roof . But could the 
sympathy and kind Offices of friends liave reached a spirit sc 
shocked and driven in by horror , she would have ezperienced 
no want of consolation , for the Lrish are a people of quick anc 
generous sensibüities. The most delicate and cherishing 
attentions were paid her by families of wealth and distinction. 
She was led into society, and they tried by all kinds of ocoU' 
pation and amusement to dissipate her grief , and wean ha 
from the tragical story of her loves. But it was all in vain 
There are some strokes of calamity that scathe and scorcl 
the soul — that penetrate to the vital seat of happiness — and 
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never again to put forth bud or'blossom. She did 
)ct to freqnent the haunts of pleasure, but ehe was as 
lone there as in the depths of solitude. She walked 
i a sad reverie, apparently unconscious of the world 
ber. She carried with her an inward woe that mocked 
le blandishments of friendship, and'^heedednotthe 
bhe charmer, charm he never so wisely." 

person who told me her story had seen her at a 
'ade. There can be no ezhibition of far-gone wretched- 
re striking and painfdl than to meet it in such a scene. 
it wandering like a spectre , lonely and joyless , where 
ad is gay — to see it dressed out in the trappings of 
nd looking so wan and wo-begone , as if it had tried in 
cheat the poor heart into a momentary forgetfulness 
w! After strolling through the splendid rooms and 
rowd with an air of utter abstraction , she sat herseif 
i the Steps of an orchestra, and looking about for some 
th a vacant air, that showed her insensibility to the 
cene, she began, with the capriciousness of a sickly 

warble a littie plaintive air. She had an exquisite 
»ut on this occasion it was so simple, so touching, it 

1 forth such a soul of wretchedness, that she drew a 
mte and silent around her, and melted every one into 

story of one so true and tender could not but excite 
iterest in a country remarkable for enthusiasm. It 
ely won the heart of a brave officer, who paid bis 
ia to her, and thought that one so true to the dead 
)t but prove afiPectionate to the living. She declined 
itions, for her thoughts were irrevocably engrossed by 
lory of her former lover. He , however , persisted in 
He solicited not her tendemess, but her esteem. He 
sted by her conviction of his worth, and her sense of 
i destitute and dependent Situation; for she was 
on the kindness of friends. In a word , he at length 
sd in gaining her band , though with the solemn as- 
that her heart was unalterably another's. 
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He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a chai 
of scene might wear out the remembrance of early wc 
She was an amiable and exemplarywife, and made an effon 
be a happ7 one ; but nothing coold eure the silent and devo 
ing melancholy that had entered into her very soul. IS 
wasted away in a slow, but hopeless decline, and atlen( 
sunk into the grave, the viotim of a broken heart 

It was on her that Moore, the distinguished Irish po 
composed the foUowing lines : — 

She is far Crom the land where her young hero sleeps , 

And lovers around her are sighing : 
But coldly she tums from their gaze , and weeps , 

For her heart in bis graye is lying. 

She sings the wild son^s of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking — 

Ahl little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the mins&l is breaking 1 

He had liyed for bis love — for bis country he died , 
They were all that to life had entwined him — 

Nor Boon shall the tears of bis country be dried, 
Nor long will bis love stay behind him I 

OhI make her a graye where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow; 

They*ll shine o er her sleep. like a smile from the westy 
From her own loyed Island of sorrow. 
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THB 

ART OF BOOK-MAKING. 



**If that flevere doom of Synesius be true — 'It is a 
greater offence to steal dead men's labours, than their 
clothes/ what shall become of most \mters?*' 

Bubtok's Anat. ojp Mblancholt. 

I HAVB often wondered at the extreme fecundity of the 
Press , and how it comes to pass that so many heads , on which 
ciature seems to have inflicted the curse of barrenness, yet 
^em with yoluminous productions. Ab a man travels on, how- 
iver^ in the joumey of life, his objects of wonder daily diminish, 
ind he is contmually finding out some very simple cause for 
lome great matter of marvel. Thus have I chanced, in my 
>eregrinationB about this great metropolis , to blunder upon a 
leene which unfolded to me some of the mysteries of the 
)ook-making oraft, and at once put an end to my astonish- 
nent. 

Iwas one summer's day loitering through the great saloons 
»f the British Museum , with that listlessness with which one is 
ipt to saunter about a museum inwarmweather; sometimes 
olling over the glass cases of minerals, sometimes studying 
he hieroglyphics on an Egyptian mummy, and sometimes 
xyingy with nearly equal success, to comprehend the allegori- 
:£j paintings on the lofty ceilings. Whilst I was gazing about 
n this idle way , my attention was attracted to a distant door, 
it the end of a suite of apartments. It was closed , but every 
lOW and then it would open, and some stränge favoured being, 
^erallydothed in black, would steal forth andglide through 
tihe rooms, without noticing any of the surrounding objects. 
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There was an airof mystery about this thatpiqued mj languid 
curiosity , and I determined to attempt the passage of that 
strait, and to ezplore the unknown regions that lay beyond. 
The door yielded to my hand, with all that facility with which 
the portals of enchanted Castles yield to the adventurotis 
knight-errant. I found myself in a spacious Chamber, snr- 
rounded with great cases of yenerable books. Above thecases, 
and just under the comice, were arranged a great numberof 
quaint black-looking portraits of ancient authors. About the 
room were placed long tables , with Stands for reading and 
writing, at which sat many pale, cadaverous personages, 
poring intently over dusty Yolumes, rummaging among 
mouldy manuscripts, and taking copious notes of their Con- 
tents. The most hushed stillness reigned through this mys- 
terious apartment, ezcepting that you might hear the racing 
of pens over sheets of paper , or occasionally the deep sigh of 
one of these sages , as he shifted his position to tum over the 
page of an old foHo ; doubtless arising from that hollowness 
and flatulency incident to leamed research. 

Now and then one of these personages would write some- 
thing on a small sHp of paper, and ring a bell, whereupona 
familiär would appear, take the paper in profound silence, 
glide out of the room, and retum shortly after loaded with 
ponderous tomes , upon which the other would fall tooth and 
nail with famished voracity. I had no longer a doubl that 1 
had happened upon a body of magi, deeply engaged in the 
study of occult sciences. The scene reminded me of an old 
Arabian tale of a philosopher, who was shut up in an en- 
chanted library in the bosom of a mountain , that opened only 
once a-year; where he made the spirits of the place obey his 
commands , and bring him books of all kinds of dark know- 
ledge, so that at the endof theyear, when the magic portal 
once more swung open on its hinges , he issued forth so versed 
in forbidden lore , as to be able to soar above the heads of the 
multitude, and to control the powers of nature. 

My curiosity being now fullyaroused, I whispered to one 
of the familiarS| as he was about to leave the room, and begged 
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3retation of the stränge scene before me. A few words 
^dent for the purpose. I found that these mystenous 
^es, whomihadmistakenformagi, were principally 
and were in the very act of manufacturing books. 
fact, in the reading-room of the great British Library 
nense coUection of volumes of all ages and languages, 
: which are now forgotten, and most of which are 
ead. To these sequestered pools of obsolete litera- 
erefore, do many modern authors repair, and draw 
fall of classic lore, or "pure English, undefiled," 
th to swell their own scanty rills of thought. 
^ now in possession of the secret, I sat down in a 
and watched the process of this book manufactory. 
l one lean, bilious-looking wight, who sought none but 
worm-eaten volumes, printed in black letter. He was 
Y constructing some work of profound erudition, that 
e purchased by eveiy man who wished to be thought 
placed upon a conspicuous shelf of his library, or laid 
on his table ; but never read. I observed him , now 
i , draw a large fragment of biscuit out of his pocket, 
w; whether it was his dinner, or whether he was en- 
ing to keep off that exhaustion of the stomach pro- 
^ much pondering over dry works, I leave to harder 
1 than myself to determine. 

e was one dapper little gentleman in bright-coloured 
with a chirping, gossiping ezpression of countenance, 
l all the appearance of an author on good terms with 
kseiler. After considering him attentively, I re- 
l in him a diligent getter up of miscellaueous works, 
ustled off well with the trade. I was curious to see 
nanufactured his wares. He made more stir and show 
388 than any of the others ; dipping into various books, 
g over the leaves of manuscripts , taking a morsel out 
i morsel out of another , '^ line upon line , precept upon 
, here a little and there a little." The contents of his 
smed to be as heterogeneous as those of the witches* 
] in Macbeth. It was here a finger and there a thumb. 
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toe of frog ftnd blind wonn's stmg , with his own gosrip poored 
in like "baboon*8 blood/' to make the medley ^^tbiek and 
slab." 

After all , thonght I , may not this pilfering disposition be 
implanted in authon for wise purposes? may it not be tiie 
way in wbich Providence has taken care that the Beeds of 
knowledge and wisdom Bhall be preserved from age to age, in 
spite of Üie inevitable decay of the works in which they were 
first produced? We see that nature has wisely, though whim- 
sicaUy, provided for the conyeyance of seeds from dime to 
clime, in the maws of certainbirdB; sothatanimals, which, 
in themselves , are little better than Carrion, and apparentljr 
the lawless plunderers of the orchard and the com-field, are, 
in fact, Nature's carriers to disperse and perpetuate her bless- 
ings. Li like manner, the beauties and fine thoughts of aadent 
and obsolete authors are caught up hj these flights of pre< 
datory writers , and cast forth again to flounsh and bear fruit 
in a remote and distant tract of time. Many of their works, 
also , undergo a kind of metempsychosis , and spring up under 
new forms. What was formerly a ponderous history , revives 
in the shape of a romance — an old legend changes into a mo- 
dern play — and a sober philosophical treatise fümishes the 
body for a whole series of bouncing and sparkling essays. 
Thus it is in the Clearing of our American woodlands; where 
we bum down a forest of stately pines, a progeny of dwarf 
oaks Start up in their place: and we never see the prostrate 
trank of a tree mouldenng into soll, but it gives birth to a 
whole tribe of fungi. 

Let US not, then, lament over the decay and oblivion ioto 
which ancient writers descend; they do but submit to the 
great law of nature , which declares that all sublunary shapes 
of matter shall be limited in their duration , but which decrees, 
also , that their Clements shall never perish. Generation after 
generation, both in animal and vegetable lif e , passes away, 
but the vital principle is transmitted to posterity, and the 
species continue to flounsh. Thus, also, do authors beget 
authors; and having produced a numerous progeny, in a g^>d 
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old age they eleep wifh thdr fathers , that is to say , with the 
authon who preceded them — and £rom whom they had 
Stolen. 

Whilst I was indolging in these rambling fancies, I had 
leaned mj head against a pile of reverend folios. Whether it 
was owing to the soporific emanations from these works ; or to 
the profonnd quiet of the room; or to the lassitude arising 
£rom mnoh wandering; or to an onlucky habit of napping at 
improper times and plaoes, with which I am grievously 
' afiäieted; so it was, that I feil into a doze. Still, however, my 
imagination continued bnsy, and indeed the same seene re- 
mained before my mind^s eye , only a little changed in some of 
the details. I dreamt that the Chamber was still decorated 
with the portraits of ancient authors , but that the nmnber was 
inereased. The long tables had disappeared , and in place of 
the sage magi, I beheld a ragged, threadbare throng , such as 
may be seen plying abont that great repository of cast-off 
clothes, Monmouth Street. Whenever Öiey seized upon a 
book, byone ofthose incongroities common to dreams, me- 
thonght it tumed into a garment of foreign or antique fashion, 
with which they proceeded to equip themselves. I noticed, 
however, that no one pretended to clothe himself from any 
partioular suit, but took a sleere from one, a cape from 
another, askirtfromathird, thus decking himself out piece- 
meal, while some of his original rags would peep out from 
among his borrowed finery. 

There was a portly, rosy, well-fed parson, whom I observed 
ogling several mouldy polemical writers through an eye-glass. 
He soon contrived to slip on the voluminous mantle of one of 
the old fathers, and having purloined the grey beard of 
another, endeavoured to look exceedingly wise; but the 
smirking common-place of his countenance set at nought all 
the trappings of wisdom. One sickly-looking gentleman was 
busied embroidering a very flimsy garment with gold thread 
drawn out of several old court dresses of the rcign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Another had trimmed himself magnlficently from 
an iUuminated manuscript, had stuck a nosegay in his bosom, 
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culled from "The Paradise of Dainty Devices," and having 
put Sir Philip Sidney's hat on one aide of his head, strutted off 
with an exquisite air of vulgär elegance. A third, who was 
but of puny dimensions, had bolstered himself out bravely 
with the spoils from several obscujre tracts of philosophy , so 
that he had a very imposing front ; but he was lamentablj 
tattered in rear, and I perceived that he had patched his 
small-elothes wiüi scraps of parchment &om a Latin author. 

There were some well-drcssed gentlemen, it is true, who 
only helped themselves to a gern or so , which sparkled among 
their own omaments, without eclipsing them. Some, too, 
seemed to contemplate the costumes of the old writers, merelj 
to imbibe their principles of taste, and to catch their air and 
spirit; but I grieve to say, that too many were apt to array 
themselves £rom top to toe , in the patchwork manner I have 
mentioned. I shall not omit to speak of one genius , in drab 
breeches and gaiters , and an Arcsüüan hat, who had a violent 
propensity to the pastoral , but whose rural wanderings had 
been confined to the classic haunts of Primrose Hill, and the 
solitudes of the Regent*s Park. He had decked himself in 
wreaths and ribands from all the old pastoral poets; and 
hanging his head on one side, went about with a fantastical 
lack-a-daisical air, "babbling about green fields." But the 
personage that most Struck my attention was a pragmatical 
old gentleman, in clerical robes, with a remarkably large and 
Square , but bald head. He entered the room wheezing and 
puffing, elbowed his way through the throng, with a look of 
sturdy self-confidence, and having laid hands upon a thiek 
Greekquarto, clapped it upon his head, andswept majesticaUy 
away in a formidable frizzled wig. 

Li the height of this literary masquerade , a cry suddenly 
resounded from every side of "ThievesI thievesi" I looked, 
and lo! the portraits about the wall became animated! The 
old authors thrust out, first a head, then a Shoulder from the 
canvas, looked down curiously, for an instant, upon the 
motley throng, and then descended, with fiiry in their eyes, to 
Claim their rifled property. The scene of scampering and 
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hubbub that ensned baffles all description. The unhappy 
culpritB endeavoured in vain to escape with the plunder. Od 
one side might be seen half a dozen old monks , Stripping a 
modern professor; on another,^ there was sad devastation 
carried into the ranks of modern dramatic writers. Beaomont 
and Fletcher, side bj side, raged round the field like Castor 
andPoUux, and stnrdyBen Jonson enacted more wonders than 
when a volunteer with the army in Flanders. As to the dapper 
little Compiler of farragos, mentioned some time since , he had 
arrayed himself in as many patches and colonrs as Harleqnin, 
and there was as fierce a contention of claimants about him 
as about the dead body of Patroclus. I was grieved to see 
many men, to whomi had been aceustomed to look up with 
awe and reverence , fain to steal off with scarce a rag to cover 
their nakedness. Just then my eye was caught by the präg- 
matical old gentleman in the Greek gnzzled wig, who was 
Bcrambling away in sore afiright with half a score of authors 
in füll cry after him. They were dose upon his haunches ; in 
a twinklmg off went his wig ; at e very tum some strip of rai- 
ment was peeled away ; until , in a few moments , from his do- 
mineering pomp, he shrunk into a little, pursy, *' chopp*d bald 
shot /' and made his ezit with only a few tags and rags flutter^ 
ing at his back« 

There was someüiing so ludicrous in the catastrophe of this 
leamed Theban, that I burst into an immoderate fit of laugh- 
ter, which broke the whole ülusion. The tumult and the scuffie 
were at an end. The Chamber resumed its usual appearance. 
The old authors shrunk back into their picture-frames, and 
hung in shadowy solemnity along the walls. In short, I found 
myself wide awake in my comer , with the whole assemblage 
of book-worms gazing at me with astonishment. Nothing of 
the dream had been real but my burst of laughter, a sound 
never before heard in that grave sanctuary , and so abhorrent 
to the ears of wisdom as to electrify the fratemity. 

The librarian now stepped up to me, and demanded 
whether I had a card of admission. At first I did not com- 
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prehend him , bat I soon fotmd that the library was a kind of 
Hterary "presenre,'* subject to game laws, and that no one 
most presume to bunt there without special license and per- 
mission. In a word, I stood convicted of being an arrant 
poacher, and was glad to make a precipitate retreat, lest I 
sbould have a whole pack of anthors let loose upon me. 
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A ROYAL POET. 



Thoueh your body be confined , 

And soft love a prisoner bound , 
Yet the beauty of your mind 
Neither check nor chain hath found. 
Look out nobly, ihen, anddare 
Eyen the fetters that you wear. 

Flxtohbb. 

Oh a soft sunny moming in the genial month of May, I 
^^ade an excursion to Windsor Castle. It is a proud old püe, 
^^rdl of storied and poetical interest, and its very extemal 
^spect is sufficient to inspire a train of fanciful and romantic 
^ssociations. It rears its irregulär waUs , and massive towers, 
like a mural crown , round the brow of a lofty ridge , wav es its 
^oyal banner in the clouds , and looks down , with a lordly air, 
Xipon the surrounding world, 

On this moming the weather was ofthat voluptuous vemal 
kind, which calls forth all the latent romance of a man*s tem- 
perament, filling his mind with music, and disposing him to 
quote poetrj and dream of beauty. In wandering through the 
magnificent saloons and long echoing galleries of the Castle, 
I passed with indifference bj whole rows of portraits of war- 
riors and statesmen, bnt lingered in the Chamber where hang 
the likenesses of the beauties that graced the gay court of 
Charles the Second ; and as I gazed npon them , depicted with 
amorouB half-dishevelled tresses, and the sleepy eye of love, 
I blessed the pencil of Sir Peter Lely , which had thus enabled 
me to bask in the reflected rays of beauty. In traversing also 
the ^4arge green courts" with sunshine beaming on the grej 
walls, and glancing along the velvet turf , my mind was en- 
groBsed with the Image of the tender , the gallant* bat hapleaa 
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Larrey, and his account of bis loiterings about them in his 
striplmg days, when enamoured of the Lady Geraldine: — 

Wlth eyes cast up unto the maiden's tower, 
Wlth easie sighs, such as men draw in love. 

In this mood of mere poetical susceptibility, I visited the 
ancient Keep of the Castle, where James the First of Scotland, 
the pride and theme of Scottish poets and historians , was for 
many years of his youth dctained a prisoner of state. It isa 
huge grey tower , that has stood the brunt of ages , and is still 
in good preservation. It Stands on a mound, which elevates it 
aboYe the other parts of the Castle , and a great flight of steps 
leads to the interior. In the armoury , which is a gothic haU 
famished with weapons of yarious kinds and ages, I was shown 
a coat of armour hanging against the wall, which I was told 
had once belonged to James. From hence I was conducted up 
a stair-case to a suite of apartments of faded magnificence, 
bong with storied tapestry , which formed his prison, and the 
Bcene of that passionate and fandful amour, which has 
woven into the web of bis story the magical hues of poetry and 
fiction. 

The whole history of this amiable but unfortonate princ 
is highly romantic. At the tender age of eleven he was sei 
from home by his father, Bobert IQ., and destined for tl 
French court, to be reared under tiie eye of the Fren« 
monarch, secnre from the treachery and danger that st 
roonded the royal house of ScoÜand. It was his mishap, in i 
coorse of his voyage, to fall into the hands of the English ; i 
he was detained prisoner by Henry IV., notwithstanding t 
a trtice ejdsted betwe^n the two countries. 

The intelligence of Mb capture, Coming in the train of n: 
sorrows and disasters, proved fatal to his unhappy fa 
"ThenewB," wearetold, " was brought to bim wlüle at 
per, and did so overwhelm bim with grief , that he was a7 
ready to give np the ghost into the hands of the servant 
attendedhim. But being carried to his bed-chamber, 1 
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stamed from all food, and in three days died of hunger and 
grief, atKothesay."* 

James was detained in captivity above eighteen years; 
but, though deprived of personal liberty, he was treated with 
the respect dne to bis rank. Gare was taken to instract bim 
in all tbe brancbes of useful knowledge caltivated at tbat 
period, and to give bim tbose mental and personal accompUsb- 
ments deemed proper for a prince. Perbaps, in tbis respect, 
bis imprisonment was an advantage, as it enabled bim to 
apply bimself tbe more ezclnsively to bis improvement, and 
qnieüy to imbibe tbat rieb fand of knowledge , and to cberisb 
tiiose elegant tastes, wbieb bave given sueb a lustre to bis 
memory. Tbe picture drawn of bim in early life , by tbe Scot- 
tisb historians, is bigbly captivating, and seems ratber tbe 
description of a bero of romance tban of a cbaracter in real 
bistory« He was well leamt , we are told , '^ to figbt witb tbe 
swordy to joust, to toumay, to wrestle, to sing and dance; be 
was an ezpert mediciner, rigbt crafty in playing botb of lute 
and barp , and snndry other instniments of mosic , and was ez- 
pert in grammar, oratory, and poetry."** 

Witb tbis combination of manly and deücate accomplisb- 
ments , fitting bim to sbine botb in active and elegant life , and 
calcolated to give bim an intense relisb for joyous ezistence, it 
mnst bave been a severe trial, in an age of bustle and cbiyalry, 
to pasB tbe spring-time of bis years in monotonous captivity. 
It was tbe good fortone of James, bowever, to be gifted witb a 
powerfol poetic fancy , and to be visited in bis prison by tbe 
cboicest inspirations of tbe muse. Some minds corrode and 
grow inactive under tbe loss of personal liberty ; otbers grow 
morbid and irritable ; but it is tbe nature of tbe poet to become 
tender and imaginative in tbe loneliness of confuiement. He 
banquets npon die boney of bis own tbougbts, and, like tbe 
captive bird, poors fortb bis soul in melody. 

* Bncbanan. 
•* BeUenden*8 Translation of Hector Bo§ce. 
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Have yon not seen the nightingale, 

A pilgrim coop'd into a cage , 
How doth she cnant her wonted tale , 
In that her lonel^r hermitage I 
Even there her oharming melody doth prove 
That all her boughs are trees, her cage a grove. * 

Indeed, it is the divine attiibute of the Imagination, thatit 
is irrepressible, nnconfinable ; that when the real world is shut 
out, it can create a world for itself , and, with a necromantic 
power, can conjnre up glorious shapes and forms, and brilliant 
visions , to make solitude populous , and to irradiate the gloom 
of the dungeon. Such was the world of pomp and pageant 
that lived round Tasso in his dlsmal cell at Ferrara, when he 
conceived the splendid scenes of his '' Jerusalem ; " and we may 
consider the ^'ELing's Quair/* composed by James during bis 
captiyity at Windsor , as another of those beautiful breakings 
forth of the soul from the restraint and gloom of the prison- 
house. 

The subjectof the poem is his love for theLady JaneBeau- 
fort , daughter of the Earl of Somerset, and a princess of the 
blood royal of England , of whom he became enamoured in the 
course of his captivity. What gives it peculiar value is , that 
it may be considered a transcript of the royal bard's tme 
feelings, and the story of his real loves and fortunes. It is not 
often that sovereigns write poetiy, or that poets deal in fact 
It is gratifying to Sie prideofa common man to finda monarch 
thns suing , as it were , for admission into his closet , and seek- 
ing to win his favour by administering to his pleasures. It is 
a proof of the honest equality of intellectual competition, 
which Strips off all the trappings of factitious dignity , brings 
the candidate down to a level with his fellow-men, and obliges 
him to depend on his own native powers for distinction. It is 
curious, too, to get at the histoiy of a monareh's heart, and to 
find the simple aSections of human nature throbbing under the 
ermine. But James had leamt to be a poet before he was a 

* Boger L'Estrange. 
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lung : he was echooled in advenity, and reared in the Company 
of bis own thoughts. Monarchs have seldom time to parley 
with their hearts , or to meditate their minds into poetiy ; and 
liad James been bronght up amidst the adulation and gaiety 
of a conit , we shoold never , in all probability, haye had such 
a poem as the Quair. 

I hare been particnlarly interested by those parts of the 
poem which breathe his immediate thoughts conceming bis 
dtnation, or which are connected with the apartment in the 
tower. They have thns a personal and local oharm , and are 
given with such drcumstantial trath, as to make thereader 
present with the captive in his prison, and the companion of 
his meditations. 

Such is the aceonnt which he gives of his weariness of 
spirit, and of the incident that first suggested the idea of 
writlng the poem. It was the still mid-watch of a dear moon- 
light night; the stars, he says , were twinkling as the fire in 
the high vault of heaven; and '^Cynthia rinsing her golden 
locks in Aqoarius." fle lay in bed wakefol and restless , and 
took a book to begoile the tedious hoors. The book he chose 
was Boetins's Consolations of Philosophy, a work populär 
among the writers of that day, and which had been translated 
by his great prototype Chaucer. From the high eulogium in 
which heindulges, itis evident this was one of his favourite 
volumes while in prison; and indeed it is an admirable tezt- 
book for meditation under adversity. It is the legacy of a 
noble and enduring spirit, purified by sorrow and suffering, be- 
qneathing to its successors in calamity the mazims of sweet 
moraUty and the trains of eloquent but simple reasoning, by 
which it was enabled to bear np against the various ills of life« 
It is a talisman , which the nnfortunate may treasure up in his 
bosom, or, like the good King James, may lay upon his nightly 
pillow. 

After doeing the volume , he tun» its contents over in his 
mind, and gradually falls into a fit of musing on the fickleness 
of fortune , the vicissitudes of his own life, and the evils that 
had orertaken him even in his tender youth. Suddenly he 

Jhe Sketch Book, ^ 
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hears the bell ringing to matms ; bnt its sound chiming in miä 
bis melanoholy fandes, seems to bim like a voice exborting 
bim to write bis story. In tbe spuit of poetic enrantry be de- 
tennines to comply witb tbis intimation: be tberefove takes 
pen in band, makes witb it a sign of tbe cro«8 to implore a 
benediction, and Bailies fortb into tbe fairj land of poetry. 
Tbere vt aometbing extremelj fancifol in all tbis, $id it is 
interesting as färnisbing a striking and beantifiil instanee of 
tbe simple manner in wbicb wbole tnuns of poetical tbonght 
are sometimes awakened, and literary enterprises snggested 
tothemind. 

In tbe course of bis poem be more tban onoe bewaÜB the 
peculiar bardness of bis fate; tbus doomed to lonely andia- 
active lif e , and sbut np from tbe freedom and pleasore of the 
World, in wbieb the meanest animal indnlges mirestrained. 
Tbere is asweetness, bowever, in bb very complaints; tbe^ 
are tbe lamentations of an amiable and social spirit at bdng 
denied tbe indolgence of its kind and generous propensitieB; 
tbere is notbing in tbem barsb or ezaggerated ; tbey flow wiih 
a natural and toncbing patbos, and are perbaps rendered 
more toncbing by tbeir simple btenty. Tbey oontrast finety 
witb tbose elaborate and iterated repinings, wbieb we some- 
times meet witb in poetry ; — the effiisions of morbid minds, 
sickening nnder miseries of tbeir own ereating, and venting 
tbeir bittemess npon an unoffSending world. James speaks of 
bis privations witb acnte sensibility, bnt baving mentioned 
tbem passes on, asif bismanlyminddisdained to broodover 
nnavoidable oalamities. Wben sncb a spirit breaks fortb into 
complaint, bowever brief, we are aware how great mnst be tbe 
suffering tbat eztorts tiie mormur. We sympatbiae with 
James, a romantic, active, and accompUsbed prince, cat oflP in 
tbe Instiibood of yootb , from all tbe enterprise , tbe noble nses, 
and vigorous deligbts of life ; as we do witb Milton, alive to all 
tbe beanties of nature and glories of art, wben be breathes 
fortb brief, bnt deep-toned lamentations, orer bis perpetoal 
blindnea», 

Had not James evinoed ade&cÄfinß'^ oi ig<^>aK>vfQ&sAx^^ 
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t almost have suspected that these loorings of gloomy re- 
)n were meant as preparative tö the brightest scene of 
ory; and to contrast with that effalgence of light and 
ness, that ezhilarating accompaniment of bird and song, 
dliage and flower, and all the revel of the year, withwhich 
heniintheladyofhisheart ItisthUi scene, inparticu- 
^hich throws all the magic of romance about the old 
)keep. Hehadrisen, hesays, atday-break, according 
stom, to escape from the dreaiy meditations of a sleepless 
7, ' ' Bewailmg in bis Chamber thns alone," despairing of 
f andremedy, "fortiredofthoughtandwo-begone," he 
randered to the window , to indulge the captive's miser- 
3olace of gazing wistfiilly upon the world from which he 
duded. The window looked forth upon a small garden 
1 lay at the foot of the tower. It was a quiet , shätered 
adomed with arbours and green alleys , and protected 
the passing gaze by trees and hawthom hedges. 

Now was there made fast by the tower's wall , 

A garden faire , and in the eomers set 
An arbour green, with wandis long and small 

Railed about, and so with leaves beset 
Was all the place and hawthorn hedges knet, 

That lyf* was none , walkyng there forbye , 

That might within scarce any wight espye. 

So thick the branches and the leves grene , 
Beshaded all the alleys that there were ; 

And midst of every arbour mi^ht be seen 
Thesharpe, grene, sweetjuniper, 

Growing so fair, with branches here and there 
That as it seemed to a lyf without, 
The boughs did spread the arbour all about 

And on the small grene twistis** set 
Thelytelswetenightingales, andsung 

loffy person. 

Tmstisj small boughs or twigs. 
ote, — Tbe language of the quota^oni^ Sa ^«wä'wä:^ \cä- 
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Soloudandclear, the hymnis consecrate 

Oflovisuse, nowsoft, nowloudamong, 
That all the ^arden and the Wallis rung 
Right of their song. — 

It was the month of May , when every thing was in bloom ; 
and he interprets the songof the nightingale into the langoage 
of his enamoured feeling. 

Worship, all ye that loversbe, thisMay, 

For of yoiir bliss the kalends are begun, 
Andsingwithus, away, winteraway, 

Come, Summer, come, the sweet season and sim. 

As he gazes on the scene, and listens to the notes of the 
birds, he gradually lapses into one ofthose tender and unde- 
finable reveries which fiU the youthfol bosom in this deliciotts 
season. He wonders what tMs love may be, of which he has 
so often read, and which thos seems breatihed forth in the 
quickening breath of May, and melting all naturc into ecstacy 
and song. If it really be so great a f eUcity, and if it be a boon 
thus generally dispensed to the most insignificant of beings, 
why is he alone cut off from its enjoyments? 

Oftwouldithink, OLord, what may this be, 
That love is of such noble myght and kynde? 

Lovina his folke, and such prosperitee 

Is it of him, as we in books do find: 
May he our hertes setten* and unbynd: 

Hath ne upon our hertes such maistrye? 

Or is all this but feynit fantasye? 

For giff he be of so grete excellence, 
That he of every wight hath care and charge , 

AVhat have I gilt** to him, or done offense , 
That I am thral'd, and birdis go at large? 

In the midst of his musing, as he casts his eye downward, he 
beholds ^' the fairest and the fireshest young fioure " that ever 
he had seeu. It is the lovely Lady Jane Walking in the garden 

* Setieti, incline. 
** Güt^ what injury have 1 done ^ &.c. 
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3 enjoy the beauty of that *^ firesh May morrowe.** Breaking 
lius saddenly upon his »ight in the moment of loneliness and 
xcited soBceptibility, she at once captivates the fancj of the 
^mantic prince, and becomes the object of his wandering 
ishes, the sovereign of his ideal world. 

There is , in thiis charming scene, an evident resemblance 
> the early part of Chaucer's Enight's Tale; where Palamon 
nd Arcite fall in love with Emilia, whom they see Walking in 
le garden of their prison. Perhaps the similarityof theactual 
ict to the inddent which he had read in Chaucer may have 
iduced James to dwell on it in his poem. His description of 
le Lady Jane is given in the picturesque and minute manner 
F his master; and being doubtless taken from the lifo, may 
e considered as a perfect portrait of a beauty of that day. 
[e dwells, with the fondness of a lover, on every article of her 
pparel, from the net of pearl, splendent with emeralds and 
ipphires y that confined her golden hair , even to the ^' goodly 
laine of small orfeverye"* about her neck, whereby there 
ongarubyinshapeofaheart, thatseemed, hesays, likea 
)ark of üre buming upon her white bosom. Her dress of 
hite tissne was looped up to enable her to walk with more 
eedom. She was accompanied by two female attendants, and 
bout her sported a little hoimd decorated with bells; pro- 
äbly the small Italian hoimd, of exquisite symmetry , which 
as a parlour favourite and pet among the fashionable dames 
F ancient times. James eloses his description by a burst of 
eneral eulogium: — 

Inherwasyouth, beauty, withhumbleport, 
Bountee, richesse, and womimly feature ; 

God better knows than my pen can report, 

Wisdom, largesse,** estate,*** andcunningf sure, 

In every point so goided her measure, 
Inword, indeed, inshape, in countenance, 
That nature might no more ner child advance. 



**» 



Wrought gold. ** Iiargesse^>)Q»>XD\?). 

JSf/a/^, dignity. \ Cuntung, ^\%üt^'C\oxu 
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The departure of the Ladj Jane from the garden puts an 
to this transient not of the heart With her departs 
amorous illusion that had shed a temporaiy charm ovei 
Bcene of his captivity, and he relapses into lonelinessi 
rendered tenfold more intolerable hy this passing beam o 
attainable beauty. Throngh the long and weary daj h 
pines at his unhappy lot, and when evening approaches, 
PhcBbus, ashebeautifullyezpressesit, had<^badfarew< 
every leaf and flower/' he still lingers at the window, 
laying his head npon Üie cold stone, gives vent to a min 
flow of love and sorrow, until, graduaUy lolled by the i 
melancholy of the twilight hour, he lapses ^^half sleeping, 
swoon/' into a vision, which oecupies the remainder oi 
poem, and in which is allegorically shadowed out the hif 
ofhispassion. 

When he wakes firom his trance, he rises from his s 
pillow , and , pacing his apartment , füll of dreaiy reflect 
questions his spirit whither it has been wandering; whe 
indeed, all that has passed before his dreaming fancy has 
conjured ap by preceding circumstances; or whether it 
Vision, intended to comfort and assnrehim in his desponde 
If the latter, he prays that some token may be sent to coi 
the promise of happier days , given him in his slumbers. 
denlyaturtle-dove, of the purestwhiteness, comes flyii 
at the window, and alights npon his band, bearing in her 1 
branch of red gilliflower , on the leaves of which was wrii 
in letters of gold, the following sentence: 

Awakel awake! Ibrinff, iover, I bring 
The newis glad that bUssful is , and sure 

Of thy comfort; nowlaugh, andplay, and sing, 
For in the heaven decretit is thy eure. 

He receives the branch with mingled hopeand dread ; r 

itwith rapture; and this, he says, was the first token o 

succeeding happiness. Whether this is a mere poetic fie 

or whether the Lady Jane did actoally send him a token o: 

favourin tbia romantic vray, Temaiua \>o\^e ^^X^Tmä^sv^^^/oic 
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) faith or fanoy of the reader. He condudes his poem, 
iting that the promise conveyed in the vision and by 
ir is fiilfilled, by bis being restored to liberty, and 
)py in the possession of the Bovereign of bis heart. 
is the poetical aecount given by James of bis love ad- 
in Windsor Castle. How mudi of it is absolute fact, 

much the embellisbment of fancy , it is finiitless to 
re : do not , however , let us always consider whatever 
äc as incompatible with real life; but let us sometimes 
»et at bis word. I have noticed merely such parts of 
i as were immediately connected with the tower, and 
sed over alarge part, which was in the allegorical 
auch cultivated at that day. The language, of course, 

and antiquated, so that the beauty of many of its 
hrases will scarcely be perceived at the present day; 
Impossible not to be charmed with the genuine senti- 
le delightful artlessness and urbanity , which prevail 
mt it. The descriptions of nature , too , with which it 
ished , are given with a truth , a discrimination , and a 
}, worthy of the most cultivated periods of the art 
i amatory poem, it is edifying, in these days of coarser 
, tonotice the nature, refinement, and exquisite de- 
lich pervade it , banishing every gross thought or im- 
xpression, andpresentingfemaleloveliness, clothed 

chivalrous attributes of almost supematural purity 
e. 

s flourished nearly about the timo of Chaucer and 
and was evidently an admirer and studier of their 

Indeed, in one of bis stanzas, he acknowledges them 
üsters ; and , in some parts of his poem , we find traces 
rityto their productions, more especially to thoseof 
. There are always, however, general features of re- 
sein the works of contcmporary authors, which are 
luch borrowed from each other as from the times. 

likebees, toll their sweets in the wide world: they 
ate with their own conceptiona tb& «si&^^Vfe^ «xl^ 

wbicb are current in society; a^id^2icLUÄCwJoL^^sö.«t%r 
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tion has aome featares in common, characteristic of the age 
in which it lived« 

James, in fact, belongs to one of the most brilliant eras of 
our literarj histoiy, and establishes the daims of hia conntry 
to a participation in its primitive hononrs. Whilat a small 
Cluster of English writers are constantlj cited as the f athen of 
our verse, the name of their great Scottish compeer is apt to be 
passed over in silence ; but he is evidently worthy of being en- 
rolled in that little constellation of remote but neyer-fdUng 
luminaries, who shine in the highest firmament of literature, 
and who, like moming stars, sang together at the bright 
dawning of British poesy. 

Such of my readers as may not be familiär with Scottish 
history (though the manner in which it has of late been woTOn 
with captirating fiction has made it a universal study) may be 
curious to leam something of the subsequent history of James, 
and the fortunes of bis love. His passion for the Lady Jane, 
as it was the solace of his captivity, so it facüitated his release, 
it being imagined by the court that a connexion with the blood 
royal of England would attach him to its own interests. He 
was ultimately restored to his liberty and crown, having 
previously espoused the Lady Jane , who accompanied him to 
Scotland, and made him a most tender and devoted wife. 

He found his kingdom in great confiision , the feudal chief- 
tains having taken advantage of the troubles and irregularities 
of a long interregnum to strengthen themselves in their pos- 
sessions , and place themselves above the power of the laws. 
James sought to found the basis of his power on the affections 
of his people. He attached the lower Orders to him by the re- 
f ormation of abuses , the temperate and equitable administra- 
tion of justice, the encouragement of the artsof peace, and 
the promotion of every thing that could difPuse comfort, com- 
petency , and innocent enjoyment through the humblest ranks 
of Society. He mingled occasionally among the common 
people in disguise; visited their firesides; entered into their 
cares, their pursuits, and their amusements: informed himself 
cf their mechamodX arts, and Yioyi ^iSaft^ <i.Q^3ÄÄ.\i«iX\Ä^- 
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troniied and improyed; and was thus an all-peiyading spirit, 
watching with a benevolent eye over the meanest of bis snb- 
jects. HaTing in this generoni manner made himself strong 
in the hearts of the common people , he tumed himself to curb 
ihe power of the foctions nobility; to strip them of those 
dangerons immimities which they had usurped; to punish 
such as had been guilty of flagrant offences ; and to bring the 
whole into proper obedience to the crown. For some time they 
bore this with outward Submission, but secret impatience and 
brooding resentment. A conspiracy was at length formed 
against bis life, at the head of which was bis own unde, Bobert 
Stewart, £arl of Athol, who, being too old himself for the per- 
petration of the deed of blood, instigated bis grandson, Sir 
Bobert Stewart, together with Sir Bobert Graham, and others 
of less note, to commit the deed. They broke into hisbed- 
Chamber at the Dominican Convent, near Perth, where he was 
residing, and barbarously murdered him by offc-repeated 
wonnds. Eis faithful queen rushing to throw her tender body 
between him and the sword, was twice wounded in the inef- 
fectual attempt to shield him from the assassin \ and it was not 
nntil she had been forcibly tom from bis person, that the 
murder was accomplished. 

It was the recollection of this romantic taleof former times, 
and of the golden little poem which had its birthplace in this 
tower , that made me visit the old pile with more than common 
interest The suit of armour hanging up in the hall, richly 
gilt and embellished as if to Agare in the toumay, brought the 
image of the gallant and romantic prince vividly before my 
imagination. I paced the deserted Chambers where he had 
composed bis poem; I leaned upon the window, and en- 
deavonred to persoade myself it was the very one where he 
bad been visited by bis vision ; I looked out upon the spot 
where he had first seen the Lady Jane. It was the same 
genial and joyous month; the birds were again vying with 
each other in strains of liquid melody; every thing was 
bursting into Vegetation, and budding iotlVi >i\i^\föiA<^ ^x^ 
mise of tbe ye&r. Time, which dc^g\i\a \ä ^JtJüXfix^^ ^ööä 
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Btemer memorials of human pride, seems to haye 
lightly over this little scene of poetry and love, and 
withheld bis desolating hand. Several centories are ^ 
yet the garden still flonrishes at the foot of the tower. 
cupies what was once the moat of the keep ; and thou 
parte have been separated by dividing walls, yet oth< 
still their arbours and shaded walks , as in the days oi 
and the whole is sheltered , blooming, and retired. ' 
a chann aboat a spot that has been printed by the f 
of departed beauty, and consecrated by the inspiratioi 
poet, which is heightened , rather than impaired, by t 
of ages. It is, indeed, the gift of poetry to hailow eye 
in which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour i 
quisite than the perfume of the rose , and to shed over 
more magical than the blush of moming. 

Othen may dwell on the illustrious deeds of Jas 
warrior and a legislator; but I have deUghted to vi 
merely as the companion of bis fellow-men, the benei 
the human heart, stooping from bis high estate to i 
Bweet flowera of poetry and song in the paths of comn 
He was the first to cultivate the vigorous and hardy 
Scottish genius, which has since become so prolific of t 
wholesome and highly flavoured fruit He carried ^^ 
into the stemer regions of the north all the fertüizin^ 
southem refinement He did every thing in bis powe 
bis countrymen to the gay, the elegant, and gentle art 
soften and refine the character of a people, and wi 
grace round the loftiness of a proud and warlike spii 
wrote many poems, which, unfortunately for the fulnei 
fame, are now lost to the world; one, which is still pn 
called ^'Christ's KJrk of the Green ,'' shows how dilig« 
had made himself acquainted with the rustic spo: 
pastimes, which constitute such a source of kind an 
feeling among the Scottish peasantry; and with wha 
and happy humour he could enter into their enjoymen 
contribnted greaüy to improve the national music ; an 
ofhia tender Bentiinent ^ and elegant tA&t^^ «x^^^^\« 
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those witching airs , still piped among the wild moimtains and 
lonelj glens of Scotland. He has thos cbnnected his Image 
with whAtever is most gradoiiB and endearing in the national 
character ; he has embalmed his memoiy in song , and floated 
his name to after-ages in the rieh stream of Scottishmelody. 
The recollection of these things was kindling at my heart, as I 
paced the silent scene of his imprisonment. I have yisited 
Vanclnse with as much enthusiasm as a pilgrim would visit the 
shrine at Loretto ; bat I have never feit more poetical devotion 
than when contemplating the old tower and the little garden 
at Windsor , and musing over the romantic loves of the Lady 
Jane and the Boyal Poet of Scotland. 
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THE COUNTEY CHURCH. 



— AjB;entlemanI 
What, o'er the ivoolpack? or the sus^ ehest? 
Orliatsofvelvet? wnichis't, pound, oryard, 
You vend your gentxy by? 

Shepherd^s Bush. 

Thebe are few places more fayourable to the study of cha* 
racter than an English country church. I was once passing a 
few weeks at the seat of a Mend, who resided in the vicinity of 
one, the appearance of which particularly strack my fancy. It 
was one of those rieh morseis of quaint antiquity which gire 
such a peculiar charm to English landscape. It stood in the 
midst of a country fiUed with ancient families , and contained, 
within its cold and silent aisles, the congregated dust of many 
noble generations. The interior walls were incrusted willi 
monuments of every age and style. The light streamed 
through Windows dimmed with armorial bearings , richly em- 
blazoned in stained glass. In yarious parts of the church were 
tombs of knights, and high-bom dames, of gorgeous workman- 
ship, with their effigies in coloured marble. On every side the 
eye was Struck with some instance of aspiring mortality ; some 
haughty memorial which human pride had erected oyer 
its kindred dust, in this temple of the most humble of all 
religions. 

The congregation was composed of the neighbouring 
people of rank, who sat in pews, sumptuously lined and 
cushioned, and fiimished with richly gilded prayer-books; of 
the yillagers and peasantry , who filled the back-seats, and a 
ßmaJl gaheij beside the organ; and of the poor of the parish, 
fvLo were ranged on benches mt\ie a\a\^. 
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The Service was performed by a snnffling, well-fed vicar, 
who had a sirng dwelling near the church. He was a pri* 
vileged guest at all the tables of the neighbourhood , and had 
been the keenest fox-htinter in the coimtry; iintil age and 
good liying had disabled him from doing any tMng more than 
ride to see the hounds throw off, and make one at the hunting 
dinner. 

Under the ministry of such a pastor , I found it unpossible 
to get into the train of thought soitable to the time and place ; 
so having, like many other feeble Christians, compromised 
with my conscience by laying the sin of my own delinquency 
at anotiier person's Üureshold, I occupied myself by making 
obsenrations on my neighbours. 

I was as yet a stranger in £ngland , and curious to notice 
the manners of its f ashionable classes. I found, as usual, that 
there was the least pretension where there was the most ac- 
knowledged title to respect. I was particularly Struck , for 
instance, with the family of a nobleman of high rank, con- 
sisting of several sons and daughters. Nothing could be more 
simple and unassuming than their appearance. They geuerally 
came to church in the plainest equipage, and often on foot 
The young ladies would stop andconverse in the kindest man- 
ner with the peasantiy, caressthechildren, and listen to the 
Btories of the humble cottagers. Therr countenances were 
open and beautifolly fair, with an ezpression of high refine* 
ment , but , at the same time , a frank cheerfulness , and an en- 
gaging affability. Their brothers were tall, and elegantly 
formed. They were dressed fashionably, but simply; wiüi 
strictncatnessandpropriety, but without any mannerism or 
foppishness. Their whole demeanour was easy and natural, 
wiüi that lofty grace and noble frankness, which bespeak free- 
bom souls that have never been checked in their growth by 
feelings of inferiority. There is a healthful hardiness about 
realdignity, that never dreads contact and conununion with 
others, however humble. It is only spurio\i& ^T\äA \}Qa^» Ss^ 
morbid aod sensitive, and Bhrixika ^om o^csc^ \A)'^<i^ \.^^ 
pleued toseeibe manner in which tliey -woxä^A «söxw^wä ^«nJ^ 
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the peasantry about those rural concems and field-spc 
which the gentlemen of this coontry so much delig 
these cony ersations ^ there was neither haughtiness on ' 
part, uor senility on the other; and 70a were only rei 
of the difference of rank by the habitual respect of tl 
sant. 

In contrast to these , was the family of a wealthy • 
whohadamassedayast fortune: and, having purchai 
estate and mansion of a ruined nobleman in the neig 
hood, was endeavooring to assume all the style and di^ 
an hereditary lord of üie soiL The family always c 
church en prince. They were rolled jmajestically alor 
carriage emblazoned with arms. The crest glittered i: 
radiance from every part of the hamess where a cresi 
possibly be placed. A fat coachman in a three-comer 
richly laced, and a flaxen wig, curling close round h 
face, was seated on the box, with a sleek Danish dog 
him. Two footmen, in gorgeous liveries, with huge boi 
and gold-headed canes, loUed behind. The carriage r( 
sank on its long Springs with pecuüar stateliness of i 
The very horses champed their bits, arched their neck 
glanced their eyes more proudly than common horses ; 
because they had caught a little of the family feeling, < 
reined up more tightly than ordinary. 

I conld not bat admire the style with which this sj 
pageant was brought up to the gate of the churchyard. 
was a yast effect produced at tiie tuming of an angle 
wall; — a great smacking of the whip; strainin, 
scrambling of the horses; gUstening of hamess, and ß 
of wheek through grayel. This was the moment of ti 
and yain-glory to the coachman. The horses were urg 
checked ontil they were fretted into a foam. They thi 
their feet in a prancing trot, dashing about pebbles a 
Btep, The crowd of yillagers saontering quietly to 
opened predpitately to the light «D!^\&&^ ^^^m^m 
^tdmiratioD, On reaching the gate ^ ^^ \iOT«^ ^^x^^ 
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with a saddennefi» that prodaced an immediate stop, and al- 
mo8t threw them on their hannchea. 

There was an eztraordinaiy hurry of the footmen to alight, 
open the door, pull down the steps, and prepare everj tfaing 
for the descent on earth of this august famiily . The old eitüen 
firet emerged his round red face from out the door, looking 
about him with the pompous air of a man accustomed to rule 
on 'Change, and Bhake tiie Stock Market with a nod. His con- 
Bort , a fine , fleshy, comfortable dame , followed him. There 
seemed, I must confess, but little pride in her composition. 
She was the picture of broad, honest, vulgär enjoyment The 
World went well with her, and she Hked the world. She had 
fine clothes, a fine house, a fiue carriage, fine chüdren, every- 
thing was fine about her: it was nothing but driving about, 
and visiting and feasting. Life was to her a perpetual revel ; 
it was one long Lord Mayor's day. 

Two daughters succeeded to this goodly couple. They 
certainly were handsome; but had a supercilious air, that 
chüled admiration, and disposed the spectator to be critical. 
They were ultra-fashionables in dress; and though no one 
could deny the richness of their decorations, yet their appro- 
priateness might be questioned amidst the simplicity of a 
eountry church. They descended loftüy from the carriage, 
and moved up the line of peasantry witli a step that seemed 
dainty of the seil it trod on. They cast an excursive glance 
around, that passed coldly over the burly faces of the pea- 
santry, untQ they met the eyes of the nobleman's family, when 
fheir countenances immediately brightened into smiles, and 
they made the most profound and elegant courtesies; which 
were retumed in a manner that showed they were but slight 
aequaintanoe. 

I must not forget the two sons of this aspiring Citizen , who 
eania to church in a dashing curride, witii outriders. They 
were arrayed in the extremity of the mode, with all that pe- 
daniry of dress which marks the man of c^eMi»QA3o^<^ ^^stvXKSi.- 
sioDstos^ia T2i€7keptq^tirelybyt^emfifi!iW«&^«^^'a^|k^^^ 
oneaaijmoe that came near them, aa\i i&ft«A\3räv^\A»<^a0asA 
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torespectabiüiy; yetthey werewithoutconversation, exccpt 
the exchange of an occasional cant phrase. They even moved 
artificially ; f or their bodies, in compliance with the caprice of 
tlie day , had been disciplined into tiie absence of all ease and 
freedom. Art had done everything to accomplish them as 
men of fashion, but nature had denied them the nameless 
grace. They were vulgarly shaped, like men formed for the 
common purposes of life, and had that air of supercilious as- 
sumption which is never seeu in the tnie gentleman. 

I have been rather minute in drawing the pictores of these 
two families , because I considered them specimens of what is 
often to be met with in this country — the unpretending great, 
and the arrogant little. I have no respect for titled rank , mi- 
less it be accompanied with true nobUity of soul; but I have 
remarked in all countries where artificial distinctions exist, the 
very highest dasses are always the most coorteous and un- 
assmning. Those who are well assured of their own standing 
are least apt to trespass on that of others ; whereas nothing is 
80 olSfensive as the aspirings of vulgarity, which thinks to 
eleyate itself by humiliating its neighbour. 

As I have brought these families into contrast, I must 
notice their behaviour in church. That of the nobleman's 
family wasquiet, serioos, and attentive. Not that they ap- 
peared to have any fervour of devotion, but rather a respect 
forsacredthings, andsacredplaces, inseparable from good- 
breeding. The others, on the contrary , were in a perpetual 
flutter and whisper: they betrayed a oontinual consciousness 
of finery , and a sony ambition of being the wonders of a rural 
congregation. 

The old gentleman was the only one really attentive to the 
Service. He took the whole bürden of family devotion upon 
himselfy standing holt upright, and uttering the responses with 
a loud voice , that might be heard aU over the church. It was 
evident that he was one of those thorough church-and-king 
men, wbo coimect theldea of devotion «!idLV3i^^\:^% ^ho con- 
Mider tbe Deity^ somehov? ot otkxoit ^ oi >^^ ^Q^^^nmi^iax^^v^^ 
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and religiou '^ a very excellent sort of thing , that ought to be 
counteniuiced and kept up.*' 

When he joined so loudly in the service, it seemed more by 
way of example to the lower ordere, to show them that, though 
80 great and wealthy, he was not above bemg religious; as I 
have seen a turtle-fed alderman swallow publicly a basin of 
charity sonp, smacking his lips at every mouthÄü, and pro- 
nouncing it ** excellent food for the poor.'' 

When the service was at an end , I was curious to witness 
the several ezits of my groups. Theyoung noblemen and their 
Bisters, as the day was &ie, preferred strolling home across the 
fieldsy chatting with the country people as they went. The 
others departed as they came, in grand parade, Again wero 
the equipages wheeled up to the gate. There was again the 
smacking of whips , the clattering of hoofs , and the gUttering 
of hamess. The horses started off almost at a bound; tho 
?illagers again hurried to right and leffc; the wheels threw up 
a doud of dust; and the aspiring family was rapt out of sight 
in a whirlwind. 
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THE WmOW AND HEK SON. 



Pittie old age, within whose silver haires 
Honour and reverence evermore have raign'd. 

Mablowe's Tamburlame, 

DuBiNO my residence in the country, I nsed freqaently to 
attend at the old village church. Its shadowy ables, its moul- 
dering monmnents, its dark oaken panelling, all reverend with 
the gloom of departed years, seemed to fit it for the hannt of 
solemn meditation. A Sirnday, too, in the countiy, is so holy in 
its repose ; such a pensive qniet reigns over the face of natnre, 
that every restless passion is eharmed down, and we feel all 
the natural religion of the soul gently springing np within ns. 

*^ Sweet day, so pure, socalm, sobright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky." 

I do not pretend to claim the charaeter of a derout man; 
but there are feelings that visit me in a country church, amid 
the beautiful serenity of nature, which I ezperience nowhere 
eise ; and if not a more religious , I think I am a better man on 
Sunday, than on any other day of the seven. 

But in this church I feit myself continually thrown back 
upon the world by the frigidity and pomp of the poor worms 
around me. The only being tiiat seemed thoroughly to feel 
the humble and prostrate piety of a true Christian was a poor 
decrepit old woman, bending imder the weight of years and 
infirmities. She bore the traces of something better than ab- 
ject poverty. The lingerings of decent pride were visible in 
her appearance. Her dress, though humble in the extreme, 
was scrupulously dean. Some trivial respect, too, hadbeen 
awarded her, for she did not take her seat among the village 
poor, but sat alone on the steps of the altar. She seemed to 
iave Burviveä all love , all friendship , all society ; and to have 
notbing left her but tiie hopea oi "^eavea, 'WaKiv\ %ajR Väk 
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feebly rising and bending her aged form in prayer ; habitually 
conning her prayer-book , whidi her palsied band and failing 
eyes woold not permit her to read, bat which she evidently 
knew by heart; I feit persoaded that the faltering yoice of that 
poor woman arose to heaven far before the responses of the 
Clerk, the Bwell of the organ, or the chanting of the choir. 

I am fond of loitering about conntry churches, and this was 
80 delightfully sitaated, that it frequently attracted me. It 
stood on a knoU, round which a small stream made a beautifiil 
bend , and then wound its way through a long reach of soft 
meadow scenexy. The chttr<^ was surrounded by yew-trees, 
which seemed almost coeval with itself. Its tall Gothic spire 
shot up lightly firom among them, with rooks and crovrs 
generaily wheeling about it I was seated there one still sunny 
moming, watching two labourers who were digging a grave. 
They had chosenoneof the most remote and neglected comers 
of the churchyard; where,from the number of nameless graves 
around, it would appear that the indigent and friendless were 
huddled into the earth. I was told tibat the new-made grave 
was for the only son of a poor widow» While I was meditating 
on the distinctions of worldly rank , which extend thus down 
into the very dust, the toll of the bell announced the approach 
of the funeral. They were the obsequies of poverty, with 
which pride had nothing to do. A coffin of the plainest ma- 
terials, withoutpaUorothercovering, was bome bysomeof 
the villagers. The sexton walked before with an air of cold 
indifferenoe. There were no mock moumers in the trappings 
of affected woe; but there was one real moumer who feebly 
tottered after Üie corpse. It was the aged mother of the 
deeeased — the poor old woman whom I had seen seated on 
the Steps of the altar. She was supported by a humble friend, 
who was endeavouring to comfort her. A few of the neigh- 
bouring poor had joined the train, and some ohüdren of the 
▼illage were nmning band in band, now shouting with un- 
thinking mirth, and now pausing to gaze, with childish cuiüi- 
•ity, on the giief of the moumer. 

As the fanend train approached tbe gc«?^^ ^'^^^ 
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issued from the church-porch, arrayed in the surpiice, with 
prayer-book in band, and attended by the clerk. The service, 
howeyer, was a mere act of charity. The deeeased had been 
destitute, and the Bnrvivor was pennüess. It was shnffled 
through, theref ore, in form , but coldly and unf eelingly. The 
well-fed priest moved but a few steps from the church-door; 
bis Yoiee could scarcely be heard at the grave ; and never did 
I hear the foneral service, that sublime and touchingceremony, 
tumed into such a Mgid mummery of words. 

I approached the grave. The coffin was placed on the 
ground. On it were inscribed the name and age of the deeeased 
— "George Somers, aged 26 years." The poor mother had 
been assisted to kneel down at the head of it Her withered 
hands were clasped , as if in prayer , but I could perceive by a 
feebie rocking of the body, and a convulsive motion of the Ups, 
that she was gazing on the last relics of her son , with the 
yeamings of a mother^s heart. 

The service being ended, preparations were made to de- 
posit the coffin in the earth. There was that bustling stir 
which breaks so harshly on the feelings of grief and affection; 
directions given in the cold tones of business; the striking of 
spades into sand and gravel; which at the grave of those we 
love, is, of all soimds, the most withering. The bustle around 
seemed to waken the mother from a wretched reverie. She 
raised her glazed eyes^and looked about with a faint wildness. 
As the men approached with cords to lower the coffin into the 
grave, she wrung her hands and broke into an agony of grief. 
The poor woman who attended her took her by the arm, en- 
deavouring to raise her from the earth, and to whisper some- 
thing like consolation — " Nay, now — nay, now — don*t take 
it so sorely to heart" She could only shake her head and 
wring her hands, as one not to be comforted« 

As they lowered the body into the earth , the creaking of 

the cords seemed to agonize her; but when,on some aocidental 

obstruction, there was ajustling in the coffin, all the tender- 

neaa of the moi^et burst forth; as if any härm could come to 

idm wbo was far beyond the reacli o{ "ototV^^ woStecoi^N 
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I conld see no more — mj heart swelled into my throat — 
my eyes filledwith tears — I feit as if I were acting a barbarouB 
part in atanding by and gaadng idiy on this scene of maternal 
angniBh. I wandered to another part of the churchyard, where 
I remained until the fiineral train had dispersed. 

When I Baw the mother slowly and painfully quitting the 
grare , leaving behind her the remaini of all that was dear to 
her on earth, and retoming to silence and destitation, my 
heart ached for her. What, thoughtl, are the distresses of 
the rieh ! they have Mends to soothe — pleasores to beguile — 
a World to divert and dissipate their griefB. What are the 
sorrows of the yonng! Their growing mindB soon close above 
the wonnd — tiieir elastic spirits soon rise beneath the pres- 
sure — their green and ductile affections soon twine around 
new objects. But the sorrows of the poor , who have no out- 
wajrd appliances to soothe — the sorrows of the aged , with 
whom life at best is but a wintry day , and who can look for no 
after-growth of joy — the sorrows ofawidow, aged, solitary, 
destitute, mouming over an only son, the last solace of her 
years; these are indeed sorrows which make us feel the im- 
potency of consolation. 

It was Bome time before I left the churehyard. On my way 
homeward I met with the woman who had acted as comforter: 
she was just retoming from accompanying the mother to her 
lonely habitation, andl drew from her some particulars con- 
nected with the affecting scene I had witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided in thevillage from 
childhood. They had inhabited one of the neatest cottages, 
and by various mral occupations,and the assistanceof a small 
garden,had supported themselvescreditably andcomfortably, 
and led a happy and blameless lifo. They had one sou, who 
had grown up to be the staff and pride of their age. — '^Oh, 
Sir!" said the good woman, '^he was such a comely lad, so 
sweet-tempered, so kind to every one around him, so dutiful to 
bis parents! It did one*s heart good to &^^\Äxfi^Qi ^'^wsv^'iv:^^ 
dreBsedoutin bis best, so tall, so BttaigVit^ äo cScL^en^wxiö^^V^r 
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ing his old mother to church — for she was always fonder of 
leaning on Gkorge's arm fhan on her good man's; and, poor 
sool ! she might well be proud of him , for a fmer lad there was 
not in the country round.*' 

Unfortunately, the son was tempted, during a jear of 
scarcity and agricnltoral hardship , to enter into the service of 
one of the small craft that plied on a neighbooring river. He 
had not been long in this employ when he was entrapped bj a 
press-gang, and carriedoff to sea. His parents received tidings 
of his seizure, but beyond that they could leam nothing. It 
was the loss of their main prop. The father , who was already 
infinn,grew heartlessand melancholy, and sunk into hisgrave. 
The widow, left lonely in her age and feebleness, could no 
longer snpport herseif, and came upon the parish. Still there 
was a kind feeling toward her throoghout theyillage, anda 
certain respect, as being one of the oldest inhabitants. As no 
one applied for the cottage , in which she had passed so many 
happy days, she was permitted to remain in it, where she lived 
soUtary and almost helpless. The f ew wants of natore were 
chiefly supplied firom tiie scanty produetions of her little 
garden, which the neighbours wonld now and then coltiTate 
for her. It was but a few days before the time at which these 
circumstances were told me, that she was gathering some 
yegetables for her repast, when she heard the cottage door 
which f aced the garden snddenly open. A stranger came out, 
and seemed to be looking eagerly and wildly around. He 
was dressed in seamen's dothes, was emaciated and ^hastly 
pale, and bore the air of one broken by sickness and hardships. 
He saw her , and hastened toward her , but his steps were faint 
and faltering; he sank on Ms knees before her, and sobbed 
like a child. The poor woman gazed upon him with a vacant 
and wandering eye — "Ohmydear, dear mother I don'tyoa 
know your son? your poor boy George?" It was indeed the 
wreck of her once noble lad: who, shattered by wotmds, by 
sickness and foreignimprisonment, had, at length, dragged 
Ai'ß waated Umbe homeward, to tei^ßo&e QIao\^^ th« ecenee of lüf 
childhood. 
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I will not attempt to detail the particu] ars of such a meeting, 
irhere joy and sorrow were so completely blended : still he was 
Uire! he was eome homel he might yet live to comfort and 
cherish her old agel Natore, however, was exhausted in bim; 
and if anything had been wantmg to finish the work of fate, 
the desolation of his native cottage would have been sufficient. 
He stretohed lümself on the pallet on whichhis widowed mother 
had passed many a sleepless night, and he never rose from it 
again. 

The TillageiB, when they heard that George Somers had 
retnmed, crowded to see lüm, offering every eomfort and 
assistance that their humble means afforded« He was too 
weak, however, to talk — he could only look his thanks. His 
mother was his constant attendant; and he seemed unwilling 
to be helped by any other band. 

There is something in sickness that breaks down the pride 
of manhood; that softens the heart, and brings it back to the 
FeeHngs of infancy. Whothathaslangaished, eveninadvanced 
lifo, in sickness and despondency; who that has pined on a 
nreary bed in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land ; but 
bas tiionght on the mother *'that looked on his childhood," 
that smoothed his pillow,and admmlBteredtohishelplessness? 
Oh I there is an enduring tendemess in the love of a mother 
to a son , that transcends all other affections of the heart. It is 
neither to be chiUed by selfishness,nor daunted by danger, nor 
vreakenedby worthlessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She 
vnll aacrifice every comfort to bis convenience; she will sur- 
render every pleasure to bis enjoyment; she will glory inhis 
Eame, and exult in his prosperity ; — and if adversity overtake 
tiim, he will be the dearer to her through misfortune; and if 
üsgrace settle upon Ms name, she will still love and cherish 
tum in spite of his disgrace; and if all the world beside cast 
[lim off, she will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Somers had known what it was to be in sick- 
ness, and none to soothe — lonelyandinprison, andnoneto 
räsit him. He coüld not enduie bis mol^bfit iioxii\£A %vgc!X»\ '^'^ 
Iie möved Away, bia eye would foUo^ ^et • ^V'e^'wss^^«^^.^^^ 
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houTBbyhisbed, watchinghim as he slept. Sometimeshewoiild 
Btart from a feverish dream, and look anxiouBlj up until he 
saw her.venerable form bending over him; when hewouldtake 
her band, lay it on bis bosom, and fall asleep with the trän- 
quillitj of a child. In this way he died. 

My first impiÜBe on hearmg this humble tale of afflictionf 
was to Visit the cottage of the moumer , and administer pecu- 
niaiy assistance , and , if possible , comf ort I found , howeyer, 
on inquiry, that the goodfeelings of thevillagershadprompted 
them to do eveiy thing that the case admitted; and as the 
poor know best how to console eaeh other's sorrows , I did not 
venture to intrude. 

The next Sunday I was at the village church ; when, to my 
surprise, I saw the poor old woman tottering down the aisle to 
her accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. 

She had made an effort to put on something like mouming 
for her son; and nothing coold be more touching than this 
Btniggle between pious suSection and utter poverty: a black 
riband or so — a faded black handkerchief , and one or two 
more such humble attempts to ezpress by outward signs that 
grief which passes show. When I looked round upon the 
storied monuments, the stately hatchments , the cold marble 
pomp , with which grandeur moumed magnificently over de* 
parted pride, and tumed to this poor widow, bowed down 
by age and sorrow at the altar of her God, and offering up 
the prayers and praises of a pious , though a broken heart, I 
feit that this living monument of real grief was worth tiiem alL 

I related her story to some of the wealthy members of the 
congregation, and they were moved by it. They ezerted them* 
selves to render her Situation more comfortable, and to lighten 
her aMctions. It was, however, but smoothing a few steps to 
the grave. In the course of a Sunday or two after, she was 
missed from her usual seat at church; and before I left the 
ueighbourhood I heard, with a feeling of satisfaction, that she 
had quietly breathed her last, and had gone to rejoin those she 
loved, in that world where aorto'w laneNet kxwö^fna.^ and Mends 
«re nerer parted. 
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THE 
BOAE'S HEAD TAVEKN, EASTCHEAP. 

A SHAKBPBAKIAN RBSBAKOH. 



''A tavem is the rendezvous, the exchange, the staple 
of good fellows. I have heard mv great-grandfather telL 
how bis great-grandfather Bhoula say, that it was an old 
proverb wben bis great-great-grandfatber was a cbUd, 
'that it was a good wind tbat blew a man to tbe wine.'" 

MOTHER BOMBIE. 

It is a pious custom , in some Catbolic countries , to bonoür 
tbe memory of saints by votive ligbts bumt before tbeir pio- 
tores. Tbe popularity of a saint, tberefore, may be known by 
tbe number of tbese offerings. One, perbaps, is lefb to moulder 
in tbe darkness of bis little cbapel; anotber majbayeasolitaiy 
lamp to tbrow its blinking rays athwart bis effigy ; wbile tbe 
wbole blaze of adoration is lavisbed at tbe sbrine of some 
beatified fatber of renown. Tbe wealtby devotee brings bis 
buge luminary of was: tbe eager zealot bis seven-brancbed 
candlestick; and even tbe mendicant pilgrim is by no means 
satisfied tbat sufficient light is tbrown upon tbe deceased, 
unless be bang up bis little lamp of smoking oil. Tbe con- 
sequence is, tbat in the eagemess to enlighten, they are often 
apt to obscure ; and I have occasionally seen an unlucky saint 
almost smoked out of countenance by tbe oiHciousness of bis 
followers. 

In like manner bas it fared with the inunortal Sbakspeare. 
Every writer cousiders it bis bounden duty to light up some 
portion of bis cbaracter orwork8,andtOTeac\x<&«o\xi*&Tfi>för>^^^^^ 
obllviojL TÄe commentator, opulent in ^oxds^^xo^^^'^^^»^'^ 
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tomes of dissertations; the common herd of editors send up 
mists of obscurity from their notes at the bottom of eachpage; 
and evexy casual scribbler brings bis farthing nishlight of 
eulogy or reBearch, to swell the cloud of incense and of 
smoke. 

Ab I honour all estabÜBhed usages of my brethren of the 
quill, I thought it but proper to contribute my mite of homage 
to the memory of the illustriouB bard. I was for Bome time, 
howeyer, sorely puzzled in what way I Bhould discharge this 
daty. I fonnd myself anticipated in eveiy attempt at anew 
reading: every doubtfid line had been explained a dozen 
differeutwayB,andperplezed beyond the reach of elucidation; 
and aB to fine passageB , they had all been amply praised by 
previouB admirerB ; nay , so completely had the bard , of late, 
been overlarded with panegyric by a great Gennan critic, that 
it was difficnlt now to find even a fault that had not been 
argued into a beauty. 

In thiB perplezity, I was one moming tnming over lus 
pages, whenlcasually opened upon the comic scenes of Henry 
lY., and was, in a moment, completely lost in the madcap 
revelry of the Boar's Head Tavem. So vividly and natorally 
are these scenes of humour depicted , and with such foree and 
consistency are the characters sustained , that they become 
mingled up in the mind with the facts and personages of real 
life. To few readers does it occur, that these are all ideal 
creations of a poet's brain , and that , in sober truth , no such 
knot of merry roysters ever enlivened the dull neighbonrhood 
of Eastcheap. 

For my part, I love to give myself up to the illusions of 
poetry. A hero of fiction that never ezisted, is just as Taluable 
to me as a hero of history that ezisted a thousand years since; 
and , if I may be ezcused such an insensibility to the common 
ties of human nature , I would not give up fat Jack for half the 
great men of ancient chronicle. What have the heroes of yore 
done for me, or men like me? They have conquered conntries 
of wbicb I do not en^oj an acxe\ ot Vk^^ Vv»:^^ ^med lanreb 
of wbich I do not iuheiit a\eai\ ot V^ae^ \ä^^ ^»xiAä&si^ «t 
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amplesof harebramed prowess, wliich Ihaveneither the oppor- 
tonity nor the inclinatiou to föUow. But, oldjack Faistaffl 
— kind Jack Fabtaff I — Bweet Jack Falstaff I — has enlarged 
tiie boondaries of human enjoyment: he has added vast 
r^ons of wit and good humour, in which the poorest man 
may reyel; and has bequeathed a never-failing inheritance of 
joUylaoghter, tomakemankindmerrier and better to the latest 
poBterity. 

A thonght suddenly Struck me : *' I will make a pllgrimage 
to Eastcheap , ** sald I , dosing the book , '* and see if the Old 
fioar'a Head Tavem still ezists. Who knows but I may light 
opon 8ome legendaiy traces of Dame Quickly and her guests; 
at any rate, there will be a kindred pleasure in treading the 
halls onee vocal with their mirth, to that which the toper 
ei^joys in smelling to the empty cask once filled with generous 
wine." 

The reaolution was no sooner formed than putinezecution« 
I forbear to treat of the various adTcntures and wonders I 
encountered in my travels; of the haunted regions of Cock 
Lane; of the faded glories of Little Britain, and the parts 
adjaoent ; what perils I ran at Cateaton Street and Old Jewry ; 
of the renownedGuildhallandits two stunted giants^the pride 
and ¥7onder of the city , and the terror of all imlucky urchins ; 
and how I visited London Stone, and Struck my staff upon it, 
in imitaüon of that arch rebel, Jack Cade. 

Let it suffice to say, that I at length arrived at merry 
Eastehcap , that ancient region of wit and wassail, where the 
very names of the streets relishod of good cheer, as Pudding 
Lane bears testimony even at the present day. ForEastcheapi 
says old Stow, '^was always famous for its convivial doings. 
The cookes cried hot ribbes of beef roasted, pies well baked, 
and other victuals : there was dattermg of pewter pots, harpe, 
pipe, and sawtrie." Alas! how sadly is the scene changed 
since the roaring days of Falstaff and old Stow I The madcap 
royster has given place to theploddingtradesman^ theclat- 
iering of pots and the sound of ^^haxpe ttudi %a.'n\fv&''^ V<2» 
lie diu of carts and the accursed dingiivg oi \)i[i<^ dixsAXscAs^^ 
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bell; and no long is heard, save, haply, the starainof some 
eyren from Billingsgate, chanting the eology of deceased 
mackereL 

I lought, in yain, for the ancient abode of Dame Qoickly« 
The only relic of it is a boar's head, carved in relief in stonei 
which fonnerly served as the sign ; but, at present, ib built into 
the parting line of two houses , which stand on the site of the 
renowned old tavem. 

For the history of this little empire of good fellowship, I was 
referred to a taUow-chandler's widow, opposite, who had been 
bom and brought up on the spot, and was looked up to as the 
indlsputable chronicler of the neighbourhood. I found her 
seated in a little back parlour, the window of which looked cot 
apon a yard about eight feet square , laid out as a flower-ga^ 
den; while a glass door opposite afforded a distant peep of the 
street, through a vista of soap and tallow candles: tiie two 
viewB, which comprised, in allprobability, her prospects in 
iife, and the little world in whidi she had lived, and moved, 
and had her being, for the better part of a Century. 

To be versed in the history of Eastcheap , great and littie^ 
from London Stone even unto the Monument, was, doubtless, 
in her opinion, to be acquainted with the history of the uni- 
y erse. Yet , with all this , she possessed the simplicity of tnie 
wisdom, and that liberal communicative dispositioni which 1 
have generally remarked in intelligent old ladies , knowing io 
the concems of their neighbourhood. 

Her Information, however, did not extend far back into 
antiquity. She could throw no light upon the history of the 
Boards Head, from the time that Dame Quickly espousedthe 
valiant Pistol, until the great fire of London, when itwis 
unfortunately bumt down. It was soon rebuilt, and conti- 
nued to flourish under the old name and sign; until adying 
landlord, Struck with remorse for double scores,bad measoree, 
and other iniquities which are incident to the sinfiil race of 
publicans, endeavoured to make his peace with Heaveui by 
bequeatbing the tavem to St. Mickai^VsChurch^CrookedLanf» 
toward tbe supportin g of a cliapla^. Tot ^oTCL^>ass\!^^dBi&'^^ 
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meetings were regolarly held there; butitwas obBervedthat 
ihe old Boar nerer held up his head under chnroh govemment. 
He gradually dedined, and finally gave his last gasp about 
thirty jean since. The tavem was then tumed into shops; 
but she informed me, that a picture of it was still preseired m 
St. MichaeFs Chorch , which stood just in the rear. To get a 
sight of this pictore was now mj detennination; so, having 
iitFormed myself of the abode of the sexton, I took my leave 
of the yenerable chronioler of Eastcheap, my visit having 
doubtless ndsed greatly her opinion of her legendaiy lore, 
«nd fumished an important incident in the histoxy of her lif e. 

It oost me some difficolty, and mach curiousinquiry, to 
ferret out the hmnble hanger-on to the chorch. I had to 
ezplore CrookedLane, and divers iittle alleys, and elbows, and 
dark passages, with which this old dty is perforated, like 
an ancient cheese, ora worm-eaten ehest of drawers. At 
length I traced him to a comer of a small court, snrromided by 
lof^ hooses, where the inhabitants ei^joy about as much of 
the face of hearen as a Community of frogs at the bottom of a 
welL The sexton was a meek, acquiescing Iittle man, of a 
bowing, lowly habit ; yet he had a pleasant twinkle in his eye ; 
and , if encouraged , would now and then hazard a small plea- 
santry ; such as a man of his low estate might venture to make 
in the Company of high churchwardens, and other mighty men 
of the earth. I found him in Company with the deputy Organist, 
seated apart, likeMilton's angels; discoursing, nodoubt, on 
high doctrinalpoints,and settling the affairs of thechurchover 
a friendly pot of ale — for the lower classes of English seldom 
deliberate on any weighty matter without the assistance of a 
eool tankard to dear their understandings. I arrived at the 
moment when they had finished their ale and their argument, 
and were about to repair to the church to put it in order; so, 
having made known my wishes , I received their gracious per- 
mission to accompany them, 

The chorch of St. Michaers , Crooked Lane , standing at a 
Short distance from Billingsgate, is eutic^hftd m\^>i}ii^ \»cc^'«^ ^\ 
manjr ßabmongera o£ renown ; and aa evexy ptoieMASsncL \i»&''>N& 
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galaxy of gloxy , and its constellation of great men , I presome 
tiie monament of a mighty fishmonger of the olden time is 
regarded with as much roTerence by succeeding generations 
of the craft, as poets feel on eontemplating the tomb of 
Virgil, or soldiers the monament of a BCarlboroogh or a 
Turenne. 

I cannot bat tarn aside , while thos speaking of iUnstriooi 
men, to obserre thatSt. MichaeFs, CrookedLane, oontaiiu 
also the ashes of that doughty champion , William Walworthf 
Knight , who so manfoliy dove down the sturdy wight , Wat 
Tyler, in Smithfield; a hero worthy of honoarable blaion, u 
almost the only lordmayor on record famoas fordeedsof anns: 
— the soTereigns of Cockney being generally renowned as thit 
most pacifie of all potentates. * 

* The follovinewas the ancient inscriptionon the monament 
of thiB worthy; whioh, unhappily, was destroyed in the great 
oonflagration: — 

Hereunder Ivth a man of Fame , 
William Walworth callyd by name; 
Fishmonger he was in iyfftime here , 
And twise Lord Maior as in books appere: 
Who , with courage stout and manly mygnt, 
Slew Jack Straw in Kyne Richard*8 sight 
For which act done , ana trew entent , 
The Kyng made him knyeht incontinent; 
And ga^e him armes , as nere you see » 
To deolare bis fact and chiyaldrie : 
He left this lyff the yere of our God 
Thirteen hondred fourscore and three odd. 

An error in the foresoing inscription has been coneotedbj 
the yenerable Stow. ^'WboreaSf^saith he, ^it haUibeen m 
spread abroad byrulgar opinion, that the rebel smitten down lo 
manMly by Sir William Walworm, the then worthy Lordliaior, 
was named Jack Straw, and not Wat Tyler, I thoaght good to 
reconcile this rash oonceiyed doubt by such testimony as I find 
in ancient and good records. The priscipal leaders, or eaptaini, 
o/t/iecommons, were WatT^Ver, «ath^üxatman; thateooiid 
was Johiif or Jack, Straw, &c. fecT* — ^TO^%l«nÄ«a» 
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A^oining the church , in a small cemetery , immediately 
ander the back Windows of what was once the Boar's Head, 
Stands the tombstone of BobertPreston, whilome drawer at 
the taveni« It is now nearly a centuiy since this trusty drawer 
of good liqaor closed his bustling career, and was thus quieüy 
depoflited within call of his customers. As I was Clearing 
away the weeds from his epitaph, the litüe sexton drew me on 
one side wüh a mysterious air, and informed me in a low yoice, 
that once apon a time, on a dark wintry night, when the wind 
was unnily, howling, and whistling, banging about doors and 
Windows, and twirling weatherco^s , so that theliving were 
finghtened out of their beds, and even the dead coiüd not 
sleep quieily in their graves, the ghost of honest Preston, 
which happened to be airing itself in the chorchyard, was 
attracted by the well-known call of ^' waiter" from the Boards 
Uead, and made its sudden appearance in the midst of a 
roaring dub , just as the parish derk was singing a stave from 
the ^' minie garland of Captain Death ;" to the cQscomfiture of 
Bondry train-band captains, and the conversionof an infidel 
attomey, who became a zealous Christian on the spot, and was 
nerer known to twist the truth afterwards , ezeept in the way 
ofbusiness. 

I beg it may be remembered , that I do not pledge myself 
for the authenticity of this anecdote ; though it is well known 
that the chorchyards and by-comers of this old metropolis are 
veiy much infMted with perturbed spirits^ and every one 
mnst haye heard of the Cock Lane ghost, and the apparition 
that goards the regalia in the Tower, which has frightened so 
many bold sentinels almost out of their wits. 

Be all this as it may, this Bobert Preston seems to have 
been a worthy successor to the nimble-tongued Francis , who 
attended upon the revels of Prince Hai; to haye been equally 
prompt with his '^ Anon, anon, Sir ; " and to haye transcended 
his predecessor in honesty ; for Falstaff, the yeracity of whose 
taste no man wUl yenture to impeach, flaüy accuses Francis of 
putting lime in his sack; whereas, honeat Piei&Xicyc^^ ^^\\a^ 
Jaudßhimfor the sobriety of his conduct , tloe ao^o^ikdiTiS»!^ ^1\!a& 
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wine, and the faimess of bis measure.* The worthy digni- 
taries of the church^ howeyer, did not appear much captivated 
hj the Bober virtues of the tapster; the deputy organist, who 
had a moist look out of the eye , made som^hrewd remark on 
the abstemiousness of a manbroughtupamongfullhogsheads; 
and the little eexton corroborated bis opinion by a significant 
wink, and a dubious shake of the head. 

l'hus far my researches , though they threw mach light on 
the histoxy of tapsters, fiBhmongers, and lord mayoiSi yet 
disappointed me in the great object of my quest, the pictore 
of the Boar*8 Head tavem. No such painting was to be found 
in the church of St Michael. ^'Mairy and amen!" said ly 
"here endeth my researchl" So I was giving the matter up 
with the air of a baffled antiquary , when my friend the sexton, 
perceiving me to be curious in erery thing relative to the cid 
tavem, offered to show me the choice vessels of the vestiy, 
which had been handed down from remote times , when the 
parish meetings were held at the Boar*s Head. These were 
deposited in the parish dub-room, which had beentransferred, 
on the decline of the ancient establishment , to a tavem in the 
neighbourhood. 

A few Steps brought us to the house , which Stands No. 12, 
Miles's Lane, bearing the tiüe of The Mason's Arms^ and la 

* As this inscrintion is rife with excellent morality , I tran- 
scribe it for the aamonition of delinquent tapsters. It is, no 
doubt,the woduotion ofsome choice 8pirit,who once firequented 
the Boar's Head. 

Bacchus, to give the toping world surprise, 
Producedonesoberson, and here he lies. 
Thoush rear^d among füll hogsheads, he defy*d 
The oharmsof wine, and every one beside. 
Oreader, iftojusticethou'rtinclined, 
Keep honest Preston daily in thy mind. 
He arew sood wine , took care to fill bis pots, 
Had suniuy virtues that excus'd bis faults : 
Yoü that on Bacchus \iave iVi« VVk.« de^endencef 
Äay copj Bob in meaauie wÄ. oXVstinAXL^^. 
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kept by Master Edward Honeyball, the "buDy-rock" of the 
establishme&t. It is one of those litüe taTeniB whiob abound 
in the heart of the eity, and form the centre of gOBsip and in- 
telligence of the neighbourhood. We entered the bar-room, 
which was narrow and darkling; for in these close lanes but 
few xays of reflected light are enabled to struggle down to the 
inhabitants, whose broad day is at best bat atolerabletwilight 
The room was partitioned into bozes , each eontaining a table 
spread with a dean white doth, ready for dinner. This showed 
that the gaestt were of the good old stamp , and divided their 
day equfüly , for it was but just one o'doeL At the lower end 
of the room was a clear coal fire, bef ore which a breast of lamb 
was roasting. A row of bright brass candlesticks and pewter 
mngs giistened along the mantel-piece, and an old-fashioned 
dock ticked in one comer. There was something primitive 
In this medleyof kitchen, parlour, and hall, that earried me 
back to earlier times, and pleased me. The place, indeed, was 
humble: bat erery thing had that look of Order and neatness, 
which bespeak thesuperintendenoe of a notableEnglishhouse- 
wife. A groap of amphibious-looking beings, who might be 
either fishermen or sailors , were regaling themselyes in one of 
the boxes. As I was a visitor of rather higher pretensions , I 
was ashered into a little misshapen back-room, having at least 
nine comers. It was lighted by a skylight, fumished with 
autiqnated leathem chairs, and omamented with the portrait 
of a fat pig. It was evidently appropriated to particular 
cnstomers, and I found a shabby gentleman, in a red nose and 
oil-cloth hat, seated in one comer meditating on a half-empty 
potofportor. 

The old sexton had taken the landlady aside , and with an 
airofprofoundimportauceimpartedtohermyerrand« Dame 
Honeyball was a IDcely, plamp, bustling little woman, and no 
bad substitate for that paragon of hostesses, Dame Qaickly. 
She seemed delighted with an opportonity to oblige; and 
hun^ing op stairs to the archives of her hoose^ whföt^^^ 
predoos rendB of the parishclub wexedepoBv^A^^^^^c^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tmiüDg und courteajring, with them inlietYiWCidA* 
J%0 Sketch Book, % 
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The first ehe presented me was a japanned iron tobacco- 
boz, of gigantic sue, out of which y I was told , the vestry had 
smoked at their stated meetings , since time immemorial; and 
which was never suffered to be profaned hy vulgär hands, or 
nsed ou common occasions. I received it with becoming 
reverence ; but what was my delight, at beholding on its cover 
the ideutical painting of which 1 was iu quest! There was 
displayed the outside of the Boards Head tayem, andbefore 
the door was to be seen thß whole convivial group , at table , in 
füll reyel; pictured with that wonderful ndelity and force, 
with which the portraits of renowned generab and commodores 
are illustrated on tobacco-boxes, forthebenefitof posterity. 
Lest, ho weyer, there shouldbe anymistake, the cunning linma' 
had warily inscribed the namea of Prince Hai and Falstaff on 
the bottom of their chairs. 

On the inside of the cover was an inscription, nearly obli- 
terated, recording that this box was the gift of Sir Richard 
Gore for the use of the vestry meetings at the Boards Head 
tavem, and that it was ^'repaired and beautified byhissucces- 
sor , Mr. John Packard , 1767.*' Such is a faithful description 
of this august and venerable relic; and Iquestion whether the 
leamed Scriblerius contemplated his Roman shield, or the 
Enights of the Round Table the long-sought saint-greal, with 
more exultation. 

While I was meditating on it with enraptured gaze, Dame 
Honeyball, who was highly gratified by the interest it excited, 
put in my hands a drinking cup or goblet, which also belonged 
to the vestry, and was descended £rom the old Boar's Head. It 
bore the inscription of having been the gift of Francis Wythers, 
Kuight , and was held , she told me , in exceeding great value, 
being considered very ^^antyke." This last opinion was 
strengthened by the shabby gentleman in the red noae and 
oU-cloth hjit| and whom I strongly suspect to be s lineal 
descendant fi;<>m the valiant Bardolph. He suddenly aroused 
from his meditation on the pot of porter, and castingaknowiDg 
Jook attbe goblet j exclaimed, ^^ A.y ^ «.7\ \ScAVL^«ddQnt ache 
Movr tbüt made that there axticleV 
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The great importance attaehed to this memento of andent 
reveliy hy modern churchwardeus at first puzzled me: but 
there is nothing sharpeus the apprehension so much aa anti- 
(juarian research; for I immediately perceived that this could 
De no other than the identical **parcel-gilt goblet" on which 
Fabtaff made his loving but faithless vow to Dame Quickly ; 
and which would , of course , be treasured up with care among 
the regalia of her domains j as a testimony of that solemn 
eontract* 

Mine hostess, indeed, ga^e me a long history how the goblet 
had been handed down firom generation to generation, She 
also entertained me with many particulars conceming the 
worthy vestrymen who have seated themselves thus quietly on 
the Btools of the ancient roysters of Eastcheap, aud, like so 
many commentators , utter clouds of smoke in honoor of 
Shakspeare. These I forbear to relate, lest my readers should 
not be as curious in these matters as myself. Sufiice it to say, 
the neighbours, one and all, about Eastcheap, believethat 
Falstaff and his merry crew actually lived and revelled there. 
Kay, there are several legendary anecdotes conceming him 
still eztant among the oldest frequenters of the Mason^s Arms, 
which they give as transmitted down £rom their forefathers; 
and Mr. M^Kash, an Irish hair-dresser , whose shop Stands on 
the Site of the old Boards Head, has severaldry jokesofFat 
Jack'sy not laid down in the books, with which he makes his 
Cttstomers ready to die of laughter. 

I now tumed to my friend the sexton to make some farther 
inquixiesy bat I found him sank in pensive meditation. His 
head had declined a litüe on one side; a deep sigh heaved 
from the very bottom of his stomach ; and though I could not 

* Thoa didst swear to me upon ^parceUgilt gohletj sitting in 
my Dolphin Chamber, at the round table , by a sea-coal fire , on 
Wednesday in Whitsun-week, when the prgice broke thy head 
for likening his father to a singing man oi Windsor ; thou didst 
swear to me then, asi was washing thy wound, to maxiN \£v<&^ vcA 
make me mylady, thy jrife. Canst tiiou denv il*i — naKÄBX^ . 
PabtJZ 
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see a tear trembling in bis eye, jet a moisture was evidently 
stealing from a comer of his mouth. I followed the direction 
of his eye through the door which stood open, and foimd it 
fized wistfully on the savooiy breast of lamb, roasting in drip- 
ping richness before the fire. 

I now called to mind, that, in the eagemess of my recondite 
investigation, I was keeping the poor man firom his dinner. 
My bowels yeamed with sympathy , and putting in his band a 
small token of my gratitade and good-will, I departed, with a 
hearty benediction on bim, Dame Honeyball, and the Parish 
Club of Crooked Lane ; — not f orgetfcing my shabby , bot sen- 
tentioos Mend) in the oil-doth hat and copper nose. 

Thus have I given a ''tedions brief *' acconnt of this in- 
teresting research, for which, if it prove too short and nnsatis- 
factory, I ean only plead my inezperience in this branch of 
literatore, so deservedly populär at the present day. I am 
aware that a more skiä^ ülustrator of the immortal bard 
would have swelled the materials I have touched upon to a 
good merohantable bulk; comprising the biographies of Wil- 
liam Walworth, Jack Straw, and BobertPreston ; some notice 
of tho eminent fishmongers of St. Michaelas; the histoxy of 
Eastcheap, great and little ; private anecdotes of DameHoo^- 
ball and her pretty daughter, whomlhave not evenmentioned; 
to say nothhig of a damsel tending Ihe breast of lamb (and 
whom, by the way, Iremarked to be a comely lass, with s neat 
foot and ankle); — the whole enlivened by tho riotsof Wat 
Tyler, and illuminated by the great fire of London. 

AU this I leave as a rieh mine, to be worked bj f^rtore 
commentators; nor do I despair of seeing the tobaooo-boX) 
and the '^paroel-gilt goblet," which I have thus brougbt to 
light, the subjects of future engravings , and abnost as froitftil 
of volimiinous dissertations and disputes as the ahield of 
Achilles, or the far-famed Portland vase. 
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THE 

MÜTABILITY OP LITERATUßE. 

A OOLLOQinr IN YTESTMIKSTEB ABBBT. 



I know that all beneath the moon decays, 
And what by mortals in this world is brought, 
In time'fi great periods shail retum to nought. 

I know that all the muse's heayenly layes , 
Wlth toil of Sprite which are so dearly bought, 
Ab idle sounds, of few or none are sought, 

That there is nothing lichter than mere praise. 

Dküuhond ov Hawthornden. 

TsEEM afe certain half-dreaming moods of mind , in which 
latorally steal away fi*om noise and glare, and seek some 
3t haunt, where we may indulge onr rereries and build onr 
Castles undidtorbed. In such a mood I was loitering about 
old grey cloistersof Westminster Abbey , enjoying that 
iry of wandering thought which one is apt to dignify with 
name of reflection; when suddenlyan imiption of madcap 
s firom Westminster School , playing at football , broke in 
n the monastic stiUness of the place, making the vaulted 
sages and mouldering tombs echo with their merriment. I 
^hi to take refuge from their noise by penetrating still 
per into the solitudes of the pile , and applied to one of the 
^ers fbr admission to the librajry. He conductedmethrough 
ortal rieh with the crambling sculptore of former ages, 
ßh opened upon a gloomy passage leading to the Chapter- 
se and the Chamber in which Doomsday Book is deposited. 
', within the passage is a small door on the Left, To tlv&& 
y erger applied a key; it was doublo Yockeöi, «sä. ^^«qsä^ 
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with some diffictilfy , as if seldom used. We now ascended a 
dark narrowstaircase, and passing through a second door, 
entered the library. 

I fonnd myseLP in a lofty antiqne hall, the roof supported 
by massive joists of old English oak. It was soberly Hghted 
1^ a row of Gothic Windows at a considerable height £rom the 
floor, and which apparently opened upon the roofs of tiie 
cloisters. An ancient picture of some reverend dignitary of 
the church in his robes hnng over the fire-place. Aroond the 
hall and in a small gallery were the books, arranged in carved 
oaken cases. They consisted principaUy of old polemical 
writers , and were much more wom by time than nse. In the 
centre of the Ubrary was a solitary table with two or three 
books onit, an inkstand withont ink, and a few pens parchad 
by long disuse. The place seemed fitted for qniet study and 
profound meditation. It was buried deep among the massive 
walls of the abbey, and shut np from the tamolt of the world. 
I could only hear now and then the shouts of the school-boys 
faintly swelling from the cloisters, and the sound of a bell 
tolling for prayers, that echoed soberly along the roofs of the 
abbey. By degrees the shouts of merriment grew fainter and 
fointer, and at length died away. The bell ceased to toll, 
and a profound silence reigned tlurough the dusky hall. 

I had taken down a Uttle thick quarto, curiously bound in 
parchment, with brass clasps, and seatedmyselfat the table 
in a venerable elbow-chair. Instead of reading, ho wer er, I 
was beguiled by the solemn monastic air , and Ufeless quiet of 
the place, into a train of musing. As I looked around upon 
the old volumes in their mouldering Covers, thus ranged on 
the shelves, and apparently never disturbed in their repose, I 
could not but consider the äbraiy a kind of literary catacomb, 
where authors, like mummies, are piously entombed, and left 
to blacken and moulder in dusty obUvion. 

How much, thought I, has each of these volumes, now 

thrust aside with such indifference, cost some aching headl 

how many weary days ! how many sleepless nights ! How have 

their authon buried themBeWoa m >ü1da «xsWtadsv q£ qqUs and 
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eloisten; shat themseWes up from the face of man, and the 
still more blessed face of nature; and devoted themselves to 
painful researcb and intense reflection I And all for what ? to 
occupj an inchof dusty shelf — to have the tiüe of their works 
read now and then in a fature age,by some drowsj churchman 
or casual Btraggler like myself ; and in another age to be lost, 
eyen to remembrance. Such is the amount of this boasted im- 
mortality« A mere temporary romour, alocalsound; like the 
tone of that bell which has just toUed among these towers, 
filiing the ear for a moment — lingering transientlj in echo •— 
and then passing awaj like a thing that was not ! 

While I sat half munnuring, half meditating these unpro- 
fitable speculations, withmjheadrestingonmyhand, Iwas 
thrumming with the other band upon the quarto , until I ac- 
ddentally loosened the clasps; when, to my utter astonish- 
ment, the little book gave two or three jawns, like one 
awaking from a deep sleep ; then a husky hem ; and at length 
began to talk. At first its voice was very hoarse and broken, 
bdng much troubled by a cobweb which some stndious Spider 
had woven ^cross it^ and having probably contracted a cold 
from long ezposure to the Chilis and damps of the abbey. In a 
Short time, however, it became more distinct, and I soon 
found it an exceedingly fluent, conversable little tome. Its 
language, tobesure, was rather quaint and obsolete, and its 
pronundation, what, in the present day, would be deemed 
barbarous; but I shall endeavour, as f ar as I am able, to 
render it in modern parlance. 

It began with railings about the neglect of the world — 
about merit being suffered to languish in obscuriiy, and other 
such common-place topics of Uterary repining, and com- 
plained bitterly that it had not been opened for more than two 
centnries; that the Dean only looked now and then into the 
library, sometimes took down s volume or two, trified with 
them for a few moments, and then retumed them to their 
shelves. *'What a plague do they mean," said the little 
quarto, which I began to perceive was somewhat cboloxv«^^ — 
*' what a plague do they mean by keeißvxi^ ^^-Ni^^n^.^^^'datKs^ 
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volumea of us shut up hcre, and watcbed bj a sei of cid 
vergcrs, like so many beauties iu a harem, merely to be 
lo oked at now and then by the Dean ? Books were written to 
give plcasore and to be enjoyed; and I would hare arole 
passed that tho Dean shonld pay each of us a Tisit at least 
once a-ycar ; or if he is not equal to tbe task, let them once in 
a whilc tum loose the whole school of Westminstcr among ns, 
that at any rate we may now and then have an airing." 

"Softly, my worthy friend," replied 1; "you are not 
aware how mnch better you are off than most bookd of your 
generation. By being stored away in thid ancient library, you 
are like the treasured remains of those saints and monarchs 
which lie enshrined in the adjoining chapeis; while the re- 
mains of their contemporary mortaU, left to the ordinary 
course of nature, have long since retumed to the dust.** 

'* Sir/* Said the little tome , rufiliug bis leaves and looking 
big, ''I was written for all theworld, not for the bookworms 
of ah abbey. I was intended to circulate from band to band, 
like other great contemporary works; but here have I been 
clasped üp fbr more than two centories, and might have 
silently fallen a prey to these worms that are playing the very 
vengeance with my intestines , if you had not by chance given 
me an opportunity of uttering a few last words before 1 go to 
pieces/* 

''My good friend," rejoinedl, ''had you been left to the 
drculation of which you speak , you would long ere this have 
been no more. To judge from your physiognomy, you are 
now well stricken in years : veiy few of your contemporaries 
can be at present in existence; and those few owe their lon- 
gevity to being immured like yourself in old libraries; which, 
suffer me to add, instead of likening to harems, you might 
more properly and gratefully have compared to those infir- 
maries ättached to reUgious establishments, for the benefit of 
the old and decrepit, and where, by quiet fostering and no 
employment, they often endure to an amazingly good-to- 
nothkig old age. 

'^ You talk of your contempoxmea «a M \ä ^^»oXajQssQ.— 
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wliere do yoa meet with ihelr works? wliat do we hear of 
Robert Grotteste of Lincoln? No one coold haTe toiled harder 
than he fbr immortality« He 10 said to have written nearly 
two Irandred volumes. He bnilt, as it were, a pyrainid of 
books to perpetuate bis name; bat, alasl fhe pyramid has 
long since fallen, and only a few Fragments aire scattered in 
variona libraries, wbere fhej are soarcelj distorbed eren by 
fhe antiqoarian. What do we hear of Giraldns Cambrensis, 
the historian, antiquarian, philosopher, theologian, and 
poet? He declined two bbhoprics that he might shut himself 
np and write for posterity ; bat posterity never enqoureB after 
bis labottra« Wbat of Henry of Huntingdon, who, besides 
a leamed Hiütory of England, wrote a treatise on the contempt 
of the World, which the world has revenged by forgetting him? 
What is qaoted of Joseph of Exeter , styled the miracle of bis 
age in cUuMdcal eomposition? Of bis three great heroic poems 
one is lost for ever, excepting a mere fragment : the others are 
known only to a few of the curioas in literatare ; and as to bis 
lore Ycrses and epigrams, they have entirely disappeared. 
What is in current ose of John Wallis, the Franciscan, who 
acquired the name of the tree of bf e ? Of William of Malms- 
bury; ofSimeonofDorbam; ofBenedictofPeterboiough;of 
JohnHanrilofStAlbans; of— ?" 

^' Prithee, friend,'* cried Ihe qaarto, in a testy tone, ''how 
old do you think me? You are talking of autbors that lived 
long before my time , and wrote either ^ Latin er French , so 
that they in a manner expatriated themselves, and deserved 
tobeforgotten;* butl, Sir, was oshered into the world from 
the press of the renowned Wynkyn de Worde. I was written 
in my own native tongne at a time when the langoage had be- 

* In Latin and French hath many soueraine wittes had great 
delyte to endite, and haye many noble thinges ftüfilde, bat certes 
there ben some that speidken their poisve in French, of which 
speche the Frenchmen have as good a lantasye as we have in 
heaiyng of Frenchmen*s Englishe. — CHixitnEs!« Tcüomt^A Qi\ 
Love, 
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come fbced ; and indeed I was conridered a model of pure and 
elegant English." 

(I should observe that these remarks were couched in sueh 
intolerablyantiqnated terms, that I have had infinite difficulty 
in rendering them into modern phraseology.) 

'«Icrjyonrmercy,*' saidl, ''formistakingyonrage; but 
it matters little; abnost all the writers of your time have like- 
wise passed into forgetfulness ; and De Worde's publications 
are mere literary rarities among book-coUectors. The purity 
and stability of language, too, on which you fonnd yoQr 
Claims to perpetuity, have been the fallacions dependence of 
authors of erery age, even back to the times of the worthy 
Robert of Gloucester, who wrote bis history in rhymes of mon- 
grel Saxon« * Even now many talk of Spenser's ' well of pure 
English undefiled / as if the language erer sprang from s well 
or fountain head, and was not rather a mere confluence of 
varions tongues, perpetually snbject to changes and inter- 
mixtores. It is this which has made English literature so ex- 
tremely mutable , and the repntation built upon it so fleeting. 
Unless thonght can be committed to something more perma- 
nent and unchangeable than such a medium, even Üiought 
must share the fate of everything eise, and fall into decay. 
This should serve as a check upon the vanity and exoltatlon of 
the most populär writer. He finds the language in which he 
has embarked bis fame gradually altering, and subject to the 
dilapidations of time and the caprice of fashion. He looks 
back and beholds the early authors of bis country, once the 
favourites of their day, supplanted by modern writers. A few 

* Holinshed, in bis Chronicle, observes, '^Afterwards, also, 
by diligent traveU of Gefirv Chaucer and of John Gowre, in the 
time of Kichard the Secona, and after them of John Scogan and 
John Lydgate, monke of Berrie, ^ cur said toong was brought to 
an excellent passe, notwithstanding that it never came unto the 
tvpe of perfection until the time of Queen Eh'sabeth, wherein 
Jonn Jewell, Bishop of Sarum, John Fox, and sundrie leamed 
and excellent writers have fidlvaccomplished the orhatureof the 
jMme, to tbeir great praiae ana immoitei coTomAudation.'' 
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Short ages have covered them with obscurity, and their merils 
ean 011I7 be relished by the quaint taste of the book-wonn« 
And such, he anticipates, will be the fate of bis own work, 
which, however it may be admired in its day, and held up as 
a model of pnrity, will in the course of years grow antiquated 
and obsolete; untü it shall become almost as unintelligible in 
its native land as an Egyptian obelisk , or one of those Runic 
inscriptions, said to ezist in the deserts of Tartaiy. I de- 
dare," addedl, with some emotion, **whenIcontemplates 
modern libraiy, filled with new works in all the bravery of rieh 
güding and binding, I feel disposed to sit down and weep; 
like the good Xenes, when he surveyed bis army, pranked 
ont in all the splendour of militaiy array, and reflected 
that in one hundred years not one of them would be in ex- 
istence!** 

''Ah!*' said the little quarto, with a heavy sigh, ''I see 
how it is; these modern scribblers have superseded all the 
good old authors, I snppose nothing is read now-a-days bat 
Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, SackviUe's stately plays, and 
Mirror for Magistrates, or the fine-spun euphuisms of the ' nn- 
paralleled Jo& Lyly*' '* 

'^There you are again mistaken," said I; ''the writers 
whom you suppose in vogue , because they happened to be so 
when you were last in circulation, have long since had their 
day. Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, the immortalityof which 
was so fondly predicted by bis admirers, * and which, in truth, 
is fall of noble thoughts, delicate Images , and graceM tams 
of langaage, is now scarcely ever mentioned. Sackville has 
stratted into obscarity; and even Lyly, thoagh bis writings 

* Live ever sweete booke, the simple Image of bis gentle 
Witt, and the golden pillar of his noble courage ; and ever notify 
unto the world that thy writer was the secretary of eloquence, 
the breathof the muses,the honey-beeof the dayntiest fiowers of 
Witt and arte, the pith of morale and intellectual virtuos, the 
armeof Beilona in tne field,the tongue of Suada in the Chamber, 
the sprite of Fraotise in esse, and the parasonoV ^ijü>^M«c^^\s^ 
prmt. HABYSi^a Piere? s Suiperer o^oxvwv* 
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were onoe the delight of a coort, and apparenüy pexpetnated 
byaproverb, is now scarcely known even by name. Awhola 
crowd of authors who wrote and wrangled at the time have 
likewise gone down, with all their writings and their contro- 
versieg. Ware after wave of succeeding Uteratore has rolled 
over them, untQ they are bnried so deep, tbatitis only now 
and then that some indostrioos diver after fragments of 
antiquity brings up a speeimen for the gratification of the 
curioos. 

" Per my part," I continned, " I consider this mntability of 
langüage a wise precaution of Providence for the benefit of the 
World at large, and of authors in particnlar. To reason from 
analogy; we daily behold the varied and beantifnl tribes of 
vegetables springing up, flourishing, adoming the fieldsfor 
a Short time, and then fading into dust, to make way for their 
successors. Were not this the case, the fecundity of nature 
woold be a grievance instead of a blessing. The earth would 
groan with rank and excessive Vegetation, and its surface be- 
come a tangled wildemess. In like manner the works of 
genioB and leaming decline, and make way for subsequent 
productions. Langüage gradually varies, and with it fade 
away the writings of authors whohave flourished their allotted 
time: otherwise, the creative powers of genius would over- 
stock the World, and the mind would be completely bewüdered 
in the endless mazes of literature. Formerly there were some 
restraints on this excessive multiplication. Works had to be 
transcribed by band, which was a slow and laborious Opera- 
tion: they were written either on parchment, which was ex- 
pensive, so that one work was often erased to make way for 
another; or on papyrus, which was fragile and extremely 
perishable. AuÜiorship was a limited and unprofitable craft, 
pursued chiefly by monks in the leisure and soUtude of their 
cloisters. The accumulation of manusoripts was slow and 
costly, and confined almost entirely to monasteries. Tothese 
circumstances it may, in some measure, be owing that we 
bave not been inundated by the intellect of antiquity; that the 
founttajoB oftbonght have tiOt'\y^ea\stoV<^ \x:^^ «sA\&.Qd«ni 
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geniuB drowned in the deluge. ßut the inventions of paper 
and the press have put an end to all tliese restraints. They 
have made every one a writer, and enabled every mind to pour 
itself into pxint, and diffuse itself over the whole inteliectual 
World. The consequences are alanning. The stream of lite- 
ratore has awoln into a torrent — augmented into s river — 
expanded into a sea. A few centuries since, five or six hun* 
dred manuacripts constitated a great library ; but what wonld 
you say to libraries such as actually ezist, containing three 
and four hundred thousand volumes; legions of authors at the 
same time busy; and the press going on with fearfully in* 
creasiug activity, to double and quadruple the number? Un- 
less some unforeseen mortality should break out among the 
progeny of the Muse, now that she has beeome so prolific, I 
tremble for posterity . I fear the mere fluctuation of language 
will not be sufficient. Criticism may do much. It increases 
with the increase of literature, and resembles one of those 
salutaiy cheeks on population spoken of by economists« All 
possible encouragement, therefore, should*be given to the 
growth of critics, good or bad. But I fear all wiU be in Tain ; 
let criticism do what it may, writers will write, printers will 
print, and the world will ineyltably be overstooked with good 
books. It will soon be the employment of a lifetime merely to 
leam their name.. Many a man of paaeable Information, at 
the present day, reads scßxcely anything but Reviews; and 
before long a man of erudition will be little better than a mere 
Walking catalogue.'* 

^^My very good Sir ," said the little quarto, yawning most 
drearily in roy face , " excuse my interrupting you , but 1 per- 
celve you are rather given to prose. I would ask the fate of 
an autiior who was making some noise just as I left the world. 
JBQs reputation, however, was considered quite temporaiy« 
The leamed shook their heads at him, for he was a poor half- 
educated varlet, that knew little of Latin, and nothing of 
Greek, and had been obliged to run the couatry Cot dfii?s.> 
stealii^« J tbJnk bia name wasShakspeax^. \'^t«e»>xni^\i^^iiC3Ksc^ 
gonkinto oblinon," 
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'^On the conü'ary/' said I, ^4t is owing to that veiy man 
that the literature of Mb period has experienced a duration 
beyond the ordinary term of English literature. There rise 
authors now and then, who seem proof against the mutability 
of language, because they have rooted themselves in theun- 
changing principles of human nature. They are like gigantie 
trees that we sometimes see on the banks of a stream; which, 
by their vast and deep roots, penetrating through the mere 
Burface, and laying hold on the veiy foundations of the earth, 
preserve the boü around them from being swept away by the 
everflowing current, and hold up many a neighbouring plant, 
and, perhaps, a worthless weed, to perpetuity. Such is the 
case with Shakspeare, whom we behold defying the encroach- 
ments of time, retaining in modern use the language and 
literature of bis day , and giving duration to many an indif- 
ferent author, merely from having flourished in Ms vicinity. 
But even he, I grieve to say, Ib gradually assuming the tint 
of age, and bis whole form is over-run by a profusion of com- 
mentators, who,' like clambering vinesand creeperg, almoet 
bury the noble plant that upholds them." 

Here the litüequarto began to heave bis sidesand chuckle, 
until at length he broke out in a plethoric fit of laughter that 
had well nigh choked him, by reason of Iüb excessive cor- 
pulency« **Mighty welll'* cried he, aB Boon as he could 
recover breath, '^mighty well! and bo you would persuade 
me that the literature of an age is to be perpetuated by a 
vagabond deer-stealer I by a man without leaming: by a poet, 
forBOoth — a poet!" And here he wheezed forth another fit 
of laughter. 

I confesB that I feit somcwhat nettled at this rudenees, 
which lascribed to his having flourished in a lesB-polished age. 
Idetermined, neverthelesB, not to give up my point. 

*^Yes," resumed I, positively, ^'a poet; for of all writers 

he has the best chance for immortality. Others may write 

irom the head, but he writcB firom the heart, and the beart will 

always underataad him. He is t\i« iav^iSuSui^ottt^^oc of nature, 

wboae featurea are always tbe awaü^) «isidi ^^^^Vfi^KKRegs^^. 
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80 writers are volumlnoas and unwieldy; tbeir pages 
^ded with commonplaces, and tbeir thougbts expanded 
> tediousuess. But with the true poet everything is terae, 
shiog, or brilliant. He gives the choioest thougbts in the 
icest language. He illustrates them bj everything tbat 
(ces moBt striking in nature and art. He enriches them by 
nires of human life, such as it is, passiug before bim. His 
tings, therefore, contain the spirit, the aroma, if I may 
the phrase, of the age in which he lives. They are caskets 
ch enclose within a small compass the wealth of the 
^age — its family jewels, which are thus transmitted in 
ortable form to postcrity. The setting may occasionally 
intiquatedy and require now and then to be renewed, asin 
case of Chaucer; but the brilliancy and intrinsic value of 
gems continuo unaltered. Gast a look back over the long 
shofliteraryhistory. What vast Valleys ofdulness, filled 
h monkish Icgends and academical controversies! What 
;s of theological speculations; what dreary wastcs of 
^aphysicsl Here and there only do we behold the heaven- 
mined bards, eleyated like beacons on tbeir widely- 
arated heights, to transmit the pure light of poetical in- 
igence from age to age I " * 

I was just about to launch forth into eulogiums upon the 
its of the day, when the sudden opening of the door caused 
to tum my head. It was the verger, who came to inform 

* Thorow earth and waters deepe, 

The pen by skill doth nasse : 
And featiy nyps the worldes abuse, 

And shoes us in a ^lasse, 
The vertu aad the vice 

Of every wight alyve ; 
The honey-comb that bee doth make 

Is not so Bweete In hy^e, 
As are the golden ieves 

That drons Crom poets head : 
Which doUi surmount oui oommoxi\,«X!ik« 

As farre m dross doth lead. ^u\3^^vl^^^ks>< 
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mc that it was time to close the library. I songht to bave a 
parting word with the quarto, bat the worthy little tome waa 
silent; the clasps were closed; and it looked perfectlj uncon- 
scious of all that had passed. I have been to the libraxy two 
or three times since, and endeavoured to draw it into further 
conYersation, bat in vain; and whetherall tiiis rambling col- 
loquj actnally took place, or whether it was anothor of those 
odd daj-dreamB to which I am subject| I havo never to this 
momeut been able to diacoTer. 
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Here'safewfiowers! butaboutmidnightmore: 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o* the night 
Are Btrewings fitt'st for graves — 
You were as flowers now withered; even so 
These herb'lets shall, which we upon you strow. 

Cticbjeline. 

Amohg the beautifol and simple-hearted customs of rural 
life which still linger in some parts of England, are those of 
strewing flowers b^ore the funeraLs, and planting them at the 
graves, of departed friends. These, it is said, are the remains 
of some of the rites of the primitive church ; but they are of stül 
higher antiqnity, having been observed among the Greeks 
and Komans, and frequently mentioned by Üieir writers, 
and were, no doubt, the spontaneous tributes of imlettered 
affection, originating long before art had tasked itself to mo- 
dnlate sorrow into song, or story it on the monument. They 
are now ouly to be met with in the most distant and retired 
places of the kingdom, where fashion and innovation have not 
been able to throng in, and trample out all the cnrious and 
interesting traces of the olden time. 

In Glamorganshire, we are told, the bed whereon the 
corpse Hes is covered with flowers, a custom alluded to in one 
of the wild and plaintive ditties of Ophelia : — 

White his shroud as the mountain snow, 

Larded all with sweet flowers : 
Which be-wept to the grave did go, 

With true love showers. 

There is also a most delicate and beautiful rite observed in 
some of the remote villages of the aoxxüi^ «X ^<5i Säs^ks:^ <:^^ 
a female wbo baa died young and ^mxxi'a.Ttv'^^« ^ OQa:S^'^ ^'^ 

I?ie Sketch Book. ^ 
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wüte flowers is bome before thecorpse by ayoung girl neaiest 
in age, size, and resemblance, and is afterwards hnng np in 
tbe church over the accustomed seat of the deceased. These 
chaplets are sometimes made of white paper, in imitation of 
flowers, and inside of them is generally a pair of white gloves. 
They are intended as emblems of the purity of the deceased, 
and the crown of glory which she has received in heaven. 

In Bome parts of tilie country, also, the dead are carried to 
the grave with the einging of psakns and hymns: a kind of 
trinmph, ^'to show,*' says Bonme, '*that tfaey have finished 
their course with joy, uid are become conquerors.** This, I 
am informed, is obsenred in some of the northem conntieSf 
particnlarly in Northumberland, and it has a pleasing, though 
melancholy effect to hear, of a still erening, in some lonely 
country scene, the monmfiil melody of a fdneral dirge swelling 
&om a distance, and to see the train slowly moving aUmg the 
landscape. 

Thus, thus, and thus, we compass round 
Thy harmlesse and unhaunted ground, 
And as we sing thy dirge, we wül 

The dafibdill, 
And other flowers lay upon 
The altar of our love, thy stone. Hkbbiok. 

There is also a solemn respect paid by the traveller to the 
passing funeral in these sequestered places ; £or sneh spec- 
tades, occurring among the qniet abodes of nature, sink deep 
into the soul. As the mouming train approaches, he pauses, 
uncovered, to let it go by ; he then follows silently in the rear; 
sometimes quite to the grave, at other times fbr a f ew husdred 
yards, and having paid this tribute of respect to the deceased, 
tums and resumes his joumey. 

The rieh vein of melancholy which runs through the Eng- 
lish character, and gives it some of its most touching and 
ennobling graces, is finely evidenced in these pathetie 
customs, and in the solicitude shown by the common people 
Jbran honomeä and a peacefui gra-v^. T\i^\v^»s^hlQ«t i^asaot, 
wbatever may he his lowly lotw\iVV^^'s\s^,\^«3KSÄ^Mk^öö^ 
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some litüe respect may be paid to his remains. Sir Thomas 
Overbuiyy describing tiie '^ faire and happy milkmaid/' ob- 
serrea, ^' Thiis Uvea she, and all her care is, that ehe may die 
in the spring time, to have störe of flowers stucke upon her 
winding-sheet.'* The poets, too, who always breathe the 
feeling of a nation, continually adrert to this fond solicitude 
about the grave. In *' The Maid*s Tragedy," by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, there is a beaatifal instance of the kind, de- 
scribing the capricions melancholy of a broken-hearted 
girl: — 

When she sees a bank 

Stuck fuUof flowers, she, withasigh, will teil 

Her servants, what a pretty place it were 

To bury lovers in ; ana make her maids 

Pluck em, and strew her oyer like a corse. 

The custom of decorating graves was once universally 
prevalent: osiers were carefnlly bent over them to keep the 
turf uninjured, and about them were planted evergreens and 
flowers. ** We adom their graves,** says Evelyn, in his Sylva, 
*^ with flowers and redolent plants, just emblems of the life of 
man, which has been compared in Holy Scriptures to those 
fading beauties, whose roots being buried in dishonour, rise 
again in glory.** This usage has now become eztremely rare 
in England; but it may still be met with in the churchyards of 
retired viUages among the Welsh mountaius; and I recollect 
an instance of it at the small town of Ruthen, which lies at 
the head of the beautiful vale of Clewyd. I have been told 
also by a friend, who was present at the fimeral of a young 
girl in Glamorganshire, that the female attendants had their 
aprons füll of flowers, which, as soon as the body was interred, 
they stuck about the grave. 

He noticed scveral graves which had been decorated in the 
same manner. As the flowers had been merely stuck in the 
ground, and not planted, they had soon withered, and might 
be Seen in various states of decay; some drooping, others 
quite perished. They were afterwards to b« %\sl^^^x)^^\s*^ 
boUy, roßenuurjf and other eveTgreena^ 'w\slOel«iv^wsä^jsp«»^'*^ 
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had grown to great luxuriance, and overshadowed the tomb- 
stones. 

Tbere was formerlyamelancholy fancifdlnessinthearrange- 
ment of these rustic offerings, that had something in it troly 
poeticaL The rose was sometimes blended with the lily, to 
form ageneral emblemof frail mortality. '^This sweet flower/* 
Said Evelyn, ''bome on a branch set with thoms, and acoom- 
panied with the lily , are natural hieroglyphics of cur fagitive, 
umbratile , anzious , and transitory life, which, making so fair 
a show for a time, is not yet without its thoms and crosses." 
The nature and coloor of the flowers, and of the ribands with 
which they were tied, had often a particular reference to the 
qualities or story of the deceased, or were expressive of the 
feelings of the monmer. In an old poem, entiüed "Corydon's 
Doleftd Enell," a lover specifies the decorations he intends to 
use: — 

A garland shall be framed 
DJ Art and Nature's skill, 

Of sundry-coloured flowers, 
In token of good-wilL 

And sundry-coloured ribands 

OnitI will bestow; 
But chiefiy blacke and yellowe 

With her to grave shall go. 

I'll deck her tomb with flowers, 

The rarest ever seen; 
And with my tears as showers, 

I'll keep them fresh and green. 

The white rose, we are told, was planted at the grave of a 
virgin: her chaplet was tied with white ribands, in token of 
her spotless innocence; though sometimes black ribands were 
intermingled, to bespeak the grief of the survivors. The red 
rose was occasionally used in remembrance of such as had 
been remarkable for benevolence; but roses in general were 
appropriated to the graves of lovers. Evelyn teils us that the 
cnatom was not altogether eztinct in bis time, near bis dwell- 
^ß" in the connty of Surrey, ^''^wYiejt^ ^iSaa Ti\aäL^^sQ& ^^Axly 
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planted and decked the graves of their defunct sweethearts 
with rose bushes/' And Camden likewise remarks, in bis 
Britannia: ^'Here is also a certain custom, observed time out 
ofmind, ofplantingrose-treesupontbe graves, especiallyby 
tbe young men and maids wbo bave lost their loves; so that 
this churcbyard is now füll of tbem/' 

Wben the deceased had been unhappy in their loves, 
emblems of a more gloomy character were used, such as the 
yew and cypress; and if flowers were strewn, they were of the 
most melancholy colours. Thus, in poems by Thomas Stanley, 
Esq. (published in 1651,) is the foUowing stanza: — 

Yet strew 
Upon m^ dismal grave 
Such ofiSeringB as you have, 

Forsaken cypresse and sad yewe; 
For kinder flowers can take no birth 
Or growth from such unhappy earth. 

In " The Maid*s Tragedy,*' a pathetic little air is intro- 
dueed, illustrative of this mode of decorating the funerals of 
females who had been disappointed in love : — 

Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismall yew, 
Maidens willow branches wear, 

Say I died true. 

My love was false, but I was firm, 

From my hour of birth ; 
Upon my buried body lie 

Lightly, gentle earth. 

The natural effeet of sorrow over the dead is to refine and 
elevate the mind; and we have a proof of it in the purity of 
sentiment and the unaffected elegance of thought which per- 
vaded the whole of these füneral observances, Thus, it was 
an especial precaution, that none but sweet-scented ever- 
greens and flowers should be employed. The Intention scems 
to have been to soften the honoxE oi IYv^Xäts^ä^ \ji>ö^^:^^ *^^ 
ndadfrom broodis^ over the diBgra^^« oi ^^x^^MÄ^'OiSs^^S^ 
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and to associate the memory of the deceased with the most 
delicate and beantifol objects in nature. There is a dismal 
procesB going on in the grave, ere dust can retnm to its 
kindred dust, which the imagination shrinks from contem* 
plating; and we seek stUl to think of the form we have lored, 
with those refined associations which itawakened when bloom- 
ing before us in youth and beauty. "Lay her i' the earth," 
saya Laertes of his virgin sister, — 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! 

Herrick, also, in his **Dirge of Jephtha,*' poors forth a 
&agrant flow of poetical thought and image, which in a 
manner embalms the dead in the recollections of the living. 

Sleep in thy peace, thy bed of spiee, 

And make tms place all paradise : 

May sweets grow here 1 and smoke from hence, 

Fat franlunceDse. 
Let bahne and cassia send their scent 
From out thy maiden monument. 

* * 4r « «t 

May all shie maids at wonted hours 

Come forth to strew thy tombe with flowers I 

May yirgins, when they come to moum, 

Male incense bum 
Upon thine altar ! then retum 
And leave thee sieeping in thine um. 

I mightcrowd my pages with extracts from the older British 
poets, who wrote when these rites were more prevalent, and 
delighted frequently to allude to them; but I have already 
quoted more Üian is necessary. I cannot, howerer, refirain 
from giving a passage from Shakspeare, eren though it should 
appear trite; which illustrates the emblematical meaning 
often conveyed in these florai tributes; and at the same time 
poBsesses that magic of language and appositeness of imagery 
for which he Stands preeminent. 

"Willi faYre«X^o^cw, 
Wbilat Stimmer last», andl\Vvö\3i^x^,'Bv^^% 
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111 Bweeten thj sad grave ; thou Bhalt not lack 
The flower that*B like thy face, pale primrose; nor 
TheazuredharebelllikethyTems; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine ; whom not to Blander, 
Out-sweetened not thy breath. 

There is certainly something more affecting in these 
prompt and spontaneous offerings of natnre, than in the most 
costly monnments of art: the hand strews the flower while the 
heart is warm, and the tear falls on the grave as affection is 
binding the osier ronnd the sod; but pathos expires nnder the 
slow labonr of the chisel, and is chilled among the cold con- 
ceits of scolptnred marble. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that a custom so truly elegant 
and touching has disappeared £rom general ose , and exists 
only in the most remote and insignificant villages. But it 
seems as if poetical custom always shuns the walks of cul- 
tivated society. In proportion as people grow polite they 
cease to be poetical. They talk of poetry, but they have 
leamt to check its free Impulses, to distrust its sallying emo- 
tions, and to supply its mosl affecting and picturesque usages, 
by studied form and pompous ceremonial. Few pageants can 
be more stately and frigid than an English funersü in town. It 
is made up of show and gloomy parade; mouming carriages, 
mouming horses, mouming plumes, and hireling moumers, 
who make a mockery of grief. " There is a grave digged,** 
Said Jeremy Taylor, " and a solemn mouming, and a great 
talk in the neighbourhood, and when the daies are finished, 
they shall be, and they shall be remembered no more.** The 
associate in the gay and crowded city is soon forgotten ; the 
hurrying successionof new intimates and new pleasures eflaces 
him from our minds, and the very scenes and circles in which 
he moved are incessantly fluctuating. But ftmerals in the 
country are solemnly impressive. The stroke of death makes 
a wider space in the village circle, and is an awful event in the 
tranquil uniformity of rural life. The passing-bell tolls its 
knell in every ear; it steals with its pervadin^ TnQluv^bA>Vj 
over eveiybiU and rale, and Baddena «SV\)iiv&\%si<^s^^:;^^* 
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The fixed and unchangiug features of the country a 
perpetuate the memory of the friend with whom we oi 
enjoyed them; who was the companion of our most reti] 
wsilks, and gave animation to every lonely scene. Hisidei 
associated with every charm of nature; we hear his voice 
the echo which he once delighted to awaken; his spirit hau: 
every grove which he once frequented ; we think of him in 1 
wild upland solitude, or amidst the pensive beauty of 1 
Valley. In the freshness of joyous moming, we remember i 
beaming smiles and boonding gaiety ; and when sober eveni 
retums with itsgathering shadows and subduing quiet, we c 
to mind many a twilight hour of gentle talk and sweet-soul 
melancholy. 

£ach lonely place shall him restore, 

For him the tear be duly shed ; 
Beioved, tili life can charm no more ; 

And moum*d tili pity's seif be dead. 

Another cause that perpetuates the memory of the deceas 
in' the country, is, that the grave is more immediately in sig 
of the survivors. They pass it on their way to prayer 5 it me< 
their eyes when their hearts are softened by the exercises 
devotion ; they linger about it on the Sabbath, when the mi: 
is disengaged from worldly cares, and most disposed to tu 
aside from present pleasures and present loves, and to 
down among the solemn mementos of the past. In Noi 
Wales the peasantry kneel and pray over the graves of th< 
deceased friends for several Sundays after the interment ; a 
where the tender rite of strewing and planting flowers is st 
practisedy itisalwaysrenewedonEaster, Whitsuntide, ai 
other festivalsy when the season brings the companion 
former festivity more vividly to mind. It is also invariab 
performed by the nearest relatives and £riends; no menii 
nor hirelings are employed; and if a neighbour yields assi 
tance, it would be deemed an insult to offer compensation« 

I have dwelt upon this beautiful rural custom, because, 
it 18 one ofthe last, so it is one of t\i^ \iclVi<&%t ^^(les of \oy 
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The grave is the ordeal of tnie afiPection. It is there that the 
divine passion of the soul manifests its superiority to the in- 
stinctive impulse of mere animal attachment. The latter must 
be continually refreshed and kept alive by the presence of its 
object; bat the love that is seated in the soul can live on long 
remembrance. The mere inclinations of sense languieh and 
decline with the charms which excited them, and tum with 
shuddering disgust from the dismal prednets of the tomb ; but 
it is thence that truly spiritual affection rises purified from 
every sensual desire, and returns like a holy flame to illumine 
and sanctify the heaxt of the surrivor. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we 
refdse to be divorced, Every other wound we seek to heal — 
every other affliction to forget; but this wound we consider it 
a duty to keep open — this lüQ^ction we cherish and brood 
over in solitude. Where is the mother who would willingly 
forget the infant that perished like a blossem from her arms, 
though every recollection is a pangV Where is the child that 
would willingly forget the mosttender ofparents, though to 
remember be but to lament ? Who, even in the hour of agony, 
would forget the friend over whom he moums? Who, even 
when the tomb is closing upon the remains of her he most 
loved ; when he feels his heart, as it were, crushed in the closing 
of its portal ; would accept of consolation that must be bought 
by forgetfulness? — No, the love which survives the tomb is 
one of the noblest attributes of the soul. K it has its woes, it 
has likewise its delights; and when the overwhelming burst 
of grief is calmed into the gentle tear of recoUection; when 
the sudden anguish and the convulsive agony over the present 
ruins of all that we most loved is softened away into pensive 
meditation on all that it was in the days of its loveliness — who 
would root out such a sorrow from the heart ? Though it may 
sometimes throw a passing doud over the bright hour of 
gaiety; or spread a deeper sadness over the hour of gloom; 
yet who would exchange it, even for the song of pleasure, or 
the bunt of revehry? No, there ia 2l "vovi^ feoai VXä Xät^ 
sweeter tban song There is arexnmbxstXL^^^ oi ^^ ^^"aj^^*^ 
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which we tum even from the charms of the living. Oh, the 
grave! — tiie grave! — It bories every error — Covers every 
defect — eztmguishes every resentmentl From its peacefiil 
boBom spring none but fond regrets and tender recollections. 
Who can look down upon the grave even of an enemy, and 
not feel acompunctious throb, that he shouldever have waired 
with the poor handfül of earth, that lies mouldering beföre 
him? 

But the grave of those we loved — what a place for medi- 
tation! There it is that we call up in long review the whole 
history of virtue and gentleness , and the thousand endear- 
ments lavished upon us almost unheeded in the daily inter- 
course of intimacy — there it is that we dwell upon the tender- 
ness, the solemn, awful tendemess of the parting scene. The 
bed of death, with all its stifled griefs — its noiseless attend- 
ance — its mute , watchful assiduities. The last testimonies 
of expiring love I The feeble, fluttering, thrilling — oh, how 
thrillingl — pressure of the hand. The last fond look of the 
glazing eye tuming upon us even from the threshold of exist- 
ence! The faint, faltering accents, struggling in death to 
give one more assurance of affection ! 

Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! Thore 
settle the account with thy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequited — every past endearment unregarded, of that 
departed being, who can never — never ~ never retom to be 
soothed by thy contrition I 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the 
soul, or a fiirrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent 
— if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom 
that ventured its whole happiness in thy arms to doobt one 
moment of thy kindness or thy truth — if thou art a friend, 
and hast ever wronged, in thought, or word, or deed, the spirit 
that generously confided in theo — if thou art a lover, and 
hast ever given one unmerited pang to that true heart which 
now lies cold and stiU beneath thy feet; — then be suie that 
every müdnd look, every ungracious word, every ungenüe 
^^stdoUf wiü come thronging \>«lc^ tt^^ti ^^ t&&tsi<(sc^ ^ and 
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knocking dolefally at thy sool — then be sure that thou wilt 
lie doTm sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and utter the 
anheard groan, and pour the iinavailing tear; more deep, 
more bitter, because imheard and unavallhig. 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties 
of natura about thegrave; console thy broken spirit, if thou 
eanst, with these tender, yet fatile tributes of regret; but take 
waming by the bittemess of this thy contrite affliction over 
the dead, and henceforth be more faithfiil and affectionate in 
the discharge of thy duties to the living. 



In writing the preceding article, it was not pretended to 
give a fiill detail of the funeral eustoms of the English peasan- 
try, bat merely to fomish a few hints and quotations illustra- 
tive of particidar rites, to be appended, by way of note, to 
another paper, which has been withheld. The article swelled 
ixisensibly into its present form, and this is mentioned as an 
ipology for so brief and casual a notice of these usages, after 
£ey hare been amply and leamedly investigated in other 
¥orks. 

I most obserre, also, that I am well aware that this custom 
»f adormng graves with flowers prevails in other countries 
iesides England. Indeed, in some it is much more general, 
ind is observed even by the rieh and fashionable; but it is 
jien apt to lose its simpUcity, and to degenerate into affecta- 
iozi« Bright, in his Travels in Lower Hungary, teils of mo- 
luments of marble, and rccesses formed for retirement, with 
(eats placed among bowers of greenhouse plants ; and that the 
jraves generally are covered with the gayest flowers of the 
»eason. He gives a casual picture of filial piety, which I 
^annot but describe ; for I trust it is as useful at it is deUght- 
Pol, to illustrate the amiable virtues of the sex. '< When I was 
at Berlin," says he, ^*I foUowed the celebrated Iffland to the 
|rave. Miogled with some pomp, youiDi^\.\x%i<^Tfi^Oc!LT^<^ 
lediag. In the midat of the ceremouy ^ 1x17 ^\Xföi^v^'o^ ^^^ 
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attracted by a yoimg womau who stood on 
newly covered with turf , which she anxioui 
the feet of the passing crowd. Itwas thet» 
and the figure of this affectionate daughter 
ment more striking thau the most costly woi 
I will barely add an instance of sepulch 
I once met with among the moiintains of S\^ 
at the village of Gersau, which Stands on 
Lake of Luceme, at the foot of Mount Rig 
capital of a miniature repnblic, shut up bet 
the Lake, and accessible on the land side 
The whole force of the repubUe did not e 
fighting men; and a few miles of cucumfer 
as it were from the bosom of the mountains , 
ritory. The village of Gersau seemed 8( 
rest of the world, and retained the golden sl 
age. It had a small church, with a burying 
At the heads of the graves wero placed c 
iron. On some were aflixed miniatures , ru 
evidently attempts at likenesses of the ( 
Grosses were hung chaplets of flowers , somc 
fresh, as if occasionaÖy renewed. 1 paus 
this scene; I feit that 1 was at the source o 
tion, for these were the beautiful butuna 
the heart which poets are fain to record. 
more populous place , I should have suspe 
been suggested by factitious sentiment, de 
but the good people of Gersau knew little o 
not a novel nor a love poem in the villag 
whether any peasant of the place dreamt , 
ning a firesh chaplet for the grave of bis mi 
fiilfi l h'ng one of the most fanciftil rites of 
and that he was practically a poct. 
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THE INN KITCHEN. 



Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn? 

FdUtaff. 

BiNa a joumey that I once made through ihe Nether- 
I had arrived one evening at tho Pomme d'Ory the prin- 
an of a small Flemish village. It was afker the hoar of 
le (Thote, so that I was obliged to make a solitarj supper 
lie relics of its ampler board. The weather was chilly : 
eated alone in one end of a great gloomy dining-room, 
f repast being over, I had the prospect before me of a 
iill evening, without any visible means of enlivening it. 
loned mine host , and requested something to read; he 
it me the whole literary stock of his household, a Dutch 
Bible, an Ahnanack in the same language, and a num- 
old Paris newspapers. As I sat dozing over one of the 
reading old news and stale criticisms , my ear was now 
en strack with bursts of laoghter which seemed to pro- 
rem the kitchen. Every one that has travelled on 
ntinent must know how favourite a resort the kitchen 
»untry inn is to the middle and inferior Orders of tra- 
; particularly in that equivocal kind of weather , when 
»ecomes agreeable toward evening. I threw aside the 
iper, and explored my way to the kitchen, to take a 
t the group that appeared to be so merry. It was com- 
partly of travellers who had arrived some hours before 
igence, and partly of the usual attendants and hangers- 
ins. They were seated round a great bumished stove, 
ight have been mistaken for an altar at which they were 
pping. It was covered with vario\ia kitc^i^a^^'^«^^^^ 
ideut brigbtneas; among wbich Bt&%xsi<edL «[idL\£Aa&^^ 
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huge copper tea-ketüe. A large lamp threw a sti 
of light upon the group , bringing out many odd fi 
strong relief. Its yellow rays partially illumined th( 
kitchen, dying doskily away into remote comer 
where they settled a mellow radiance on the broac 
flitch of bacon, or wero reflected back from we 
Utensils, that gleamed from the midst of obscurity. 
ping Flemish lass, with long golden pendants in her 
a necklace with a golden hesurt suspcnded to it , wa 
siding priestess of the temple. 

Many of the Company were fumished with pipes, 
of them with some kind of evening potation. I fo 
mirth was oocasioned by anecdotes, which a littl( 
Frenchman, with a dry weazen face and large whis] 
giying of his love-adventures ; at the end of each 
there was one of those bursts of honest uncei 
laughter, in which a man indulges in that templ 
Uberty,animi. 

As I had no better mode of getting through 
blostering evening, I took my seat near the stove, an 
to a yanety of travellers' tales, some very extrava^ 
most very dulL All of them, however , have faded 
treacherous memory ezcept one, which I will end 
relate. I fear, however, it derived its chief zest 
manner in which it was told, and the peculiar au 
pearance of the narrator« He was a corpulent old S 
had the look of a veteran traveller. He was dre 
tamished green travelling-jacket, with a broad belt 
waist, and a pair of Overalls, with buttons from the 1 
ankles. He was of a fall rubicund countenance, witl 
chin, aqnilinenose, andapleasant twinkling eye. 
was üght, and cnrled from under an old green veb 
ling-cap stock on one side of his head. He was iu 
more than once by the arrivai of guests , or the rems 
auditors; and paosed now and then to replenish hii 
wluch äjmes he had generally a rogoish leer, and 
fi>rthe buxom kitchen-maid. 
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I wish my reader could imagine the old fellow lolling in a 
böge arm-chair, one arm a-kimbo, the other holding a 
cariooBly-twisted tobacco-pipe , formed of genuine ^cu7ne de 
mery decorated with silver cbain and silken tassel — bis bead 
cocked on one side, and a wbimsical cut of tbe eye oc- 
caBionally, as be related tbe following story. 
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THE SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM, 

A TBAVELLBB^S TALB.* 



He Üxat Bupper for is dight, 

He lyes fuU cold, I troWj tMs night 1 

Yestreen to Chamber I him led, 

This night Gray-steel has made bis bed. 

Sir Eger, Sir Grahame, and Sir Gray-Sieel 

On the sommit of one of the beights of the Odenwald, a 
wild and romantic tract of Upper Germany, that lies not far 
from the conflnence of the Maine and the Rhino, there stood, 
many, many years since, the Castle of the Baron Von 
Landsbort It is now quite fallen to decay, and almost buried 
among beech-trees and dark ftrs; aboYewhich, howeyer, its 
old watch-tower may still be seen stmggling, like the fbnner 
possessor I have mentioned, to carry a high bead, and lock 
down npon the neighbouring country. 

The Baron was a dry brauch of the great fanuly ofKatzen- 
ellenbogen,^^ and inherited the relics of the property, and all 
the pride of bis ancestors. Thougb the warlike disposition of 
bis predecessors had much impaired the family possessions, 
yet the Baron still endeavonred to keep up some show of 
former state. The times were peaceable, and the Glerman 

* The erudite reader, well versed in good-for-notbing lere, 
will perceive that the aboye Tale must baye been suggested to 
the old Swiss by a little French anecdote of a circumstance said 
to baye taken place at Paris. 

^ t. e. Cat s Elbow. The name of a family of those parts 
very powerful in former times. The appellation, we aretold. 
was given in compliment to a pe«ile&ft dorne of the family« 
ceJebrated for a fine arm. 
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nobles, in genial, had abandoned their inconvanient old 
Castles, perchedlikeeagLes'nestsamongthemountains, and 
had baut more convenient residenoes in the Valleys; stUl the 
Baron remained prondly drawn up in bis litüe fortress, 
cheriflhing, witb bereditary inveteracy, all the old family 
fends; so that be was on ül terms witb some of bis nearest 
neigbbonrB, on account of disputes that had happened between 
their great-great-grandf atbers. 

The Baron had bnt one cbild, a daughter; bat natare, 
wben she grants bat one child, always compensates by making 
it a prodigy; and so it was witb the danghter of the Baron. 
Alltbenarses, gossips, and country coasins, assared her fa- 
tber that she had not her eqnal for beaaty in all Germany; 
and wbosboaldknow better thanthey? She had, moreover, 
beeu broaght up with great oare ander the superintendence of 
two maiden aunts, who had spent some years of their early 
life at one of the little G-erman coarts, and were skiUed in iJl 
the branches of knowledge necessary to the education of a fine 
lady. Under their instructions , she became a miracle of ac- 
complishments. By the time she was eighteen, shecoaldem- 
broider to admiration , and had worked whole bistories of the 
saints in tapestiy, with sach strength of expression in their 
coantenances, that they looked Uke so many soalsinporga- 
toiy. She coald read withoat great difficalty, and had spelled 
her way tiirongb several church legends, and almost all the 
chivahic wonders of the Heldenbach, She had even made 
eonsiderable proficiency in writing; coald sign her own name 
withoat missing a letter, and so legibly that her aants coald 
read it withoat spectacles. She ezcelled in making little 
elegant good-for-nothing lady-like knick-knacks of all kiads ; 
was versed in the most abstruse dancing of the day; played a 
number of airs on the harp and guitar ; and knew all the tender 
ballads of the Minnielieders by heart 

Her aunts, too, having been great flirts and coquettes in 
tbdr younger days, were admirably calcalated to be vigilant 
guardians and strict censors of the coiidueXoiV2bmm^^^\ ^^^ 
Ükere ms no dnenna, bo rigidly pradeut, »ad Vnsjxssst^öÄs:? ^^ 

7%0 Sk0tfik Book, '^ 
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'I'«; corous, as a raperannuated coquette. Sbewasra 

out of their sight; never went beyond the doi 
Castle, unless well attended, or rather well w 
continual lectures read to her about strict deco] 
plicit obedience ; and, as to the men — pah ! — eh 
to hold them at such distance , and in such abso 
that, unless properly authorized, she would noi 
glance upon the handsomest cavalier in the world 
:f ,.1 = : j if he were even dying at her feet. 

'.\ ,,^ r 'I The good effects of this System were wonderfu 

jt'^ |_':. The youDg lady was a pattem of docility and 

J* :■: -:i* While others were wasting their sweetness in th( 

!S '^y ■:;; world, and liable to be plucked and thrown as 

pjj; :>^' band; she was coyly blooming into fresh and lo 

i |i ■ L t hood under the protection of those immaculate sp 
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.X i=^; ft rose-bnd blushing forth among guardian thoms 

S'; j ' iJ looked upon her with pride and exultation ; and ^ 

1;': ^ though all the otheryoung ladies in the world mig 

h 5i ' .* y®*» thank Heaven! nothing of the kind could h 

I *!^i j -. '; heiress of Katzenellenbogen. 

S .jß '^ 1 But, however scantily the Baron Von Landsl 

fi^ ^,' ' j provided with cluldren, bis household was by 

iS * v" 1 small one: for Providence had enriched him wit 

;' •,;!■» I of poor relations. They, one and all, posse 

fectionate disposition common to humble relative; 
derfully attached to the Baron, and took every 
casion to come in swarms and enliven the Castle, 
festivals were commemorated by these good p 
Baron's ezpense; and when they were filled witl 
they would declare that there was uothing < 
delightfiil as these family meetings, these jut 
1 heart 

The Baron, though a small man, hadalarge 

Bwelled with satisfaction at the consciousness 

greatest man in the litüe world about him. He 

Jozjfg atories sAkmi the stark old warriors whc 

Jooked gnmly down from the wd.\\& ^own^^ «sv^ 
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listenen equal to those who fed at his ezpense. He was much 
giYen to the marvellons, and a firm beüever in all those super- 
natural tales with which every mountain and yalley in Grer- 
many abounds. The faith of his guests exceeded even his 
own : they listened to every tale of wonder with open eyes and 
mouth, and never failed to be astonished, even though re- 
peated for the hundredth time. Thus lived the Baron Von 
Landshort, the oracle of his table, the absolute monarch of 
his little territory, and happy, above allthings, in the per- 
suasion that he was the wisest man of the age. 

At the time of which my story treats, there was a great 
family-gathering at the casüe, on an affair of the ntmost im- 
portance; it was to receive tiie destined bridegroom of the 
Baron's daughter. A negotiation had been carried on between 
the father and an old nobleman of Bavaria, to unite the 
dignity of their houses by the marriage of their children. The 
preliminaries had been conducted with proper punctilio. The 
young people were betrothed without seeing eachother; and 
the time was appointed for the marriage ceremony, The 
yonng Count Von Altenburg had been recalled from the 
army for the purpose, and was aetually on his way to the 
Baron's to receive his bride. Missives had even been received 
from him, from Wortzburg, where he was acddentally de- 
tained, mentioning the day and hour when he might be ex- 
pected to arrive. 

The Castle was in a tumult of preparation to give him a 

fuitable welcome. The fair bride had been decked out with 

mcommon care. The two aunts had superintended her teilet, 

nd quarrelled the whole moming about every article of her 

ress. The young lady had taken advantage of their contest 

< follow the beut of her own taste; and fortimately it was a 

K>d one. She looked as lovely as youthful bridegroom eould 

sire ; and the flutter of expectation heightened the lustre of 

rcharms. 

The suflusions that mantlod her face and neck , the gentle 
ving of the bosom, the eye now aaa.dt\iCii\o%X\fiLT«^^scÄ^ 
hetrayed the soft tumult that "waa ^Vsi^ oTim\isstXsSÄÄ 
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heart. The aunts were coutinnally hovering a: 
maiden aunts are apt to take great iuterest in 
natore. Thej were giving her a world of staid 
deport herself , what to say, and in what maunei 
ezpected lover. 

The Baron was no less busied in preparation 
tnith, nothing exactly to do; but he was natuj 
bustling little man, and could not remain passr 
world was in a hurry. He worried from top tc 
Castle with an air of infinite anxiety : he contini 
servants from their work to exhort them to bc 
bozzed about every hall and Chamber, as id 
importunate as a blue-bottle fly on a warm sumi 

In the mean time the fatted calf had be< 
forests had rang with the clamour of the 1: 
kitchen was crowded with good cheer ; the cell£ 
up whole oceans of Khein-Wein and Feme~J^ 
the great Heidelberg tun had been laid unde: 
Everything was ready to receive the distinguis 
^ -. ^ Saus und Braus in the true spirit of German hoi 

% ( ')' the gaest delayed to make his appearance. H< 

f;'^ ♦ hour. Thesun, thathadpouredhisdownwan 
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.^ . j rieh forests of the Odenwald, uow just gleai 

) summits of the mountains. The Baron mount 

tower, and strained his eyes in hopes of catc 

sight of the Count and his attendants. Once 

beheld them; the soundof homs came floating f 

t.:- '] prolonged by the mountain echoes. A numbe 

were seen far below, slowly advancing a]ong 
when they had nearly reached the foot of the n 
suddenly Struck off in a different direction. ''. 
sunshine departed — the bats began to fiit by in 
the road grew dimmer and dimmer to the vie^ 
appeared stirring in it, but now and then a p 
Jbomeward itom his labour. 

lYJuIe tbe old castle of Liaads\ioxlN^«^\u>^ 
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plexity, a veiy interesting scene was traDsacting in a difPerent 
pari of the Odenwald. 

The joung Gount Von Altenburg was tranqnilly pur- 
suing bis route in that sober jog-trot way, in wbich a man 
travels toward matrimony wben Ids friends have taken all tbe 
tronble and uncertainty of courtship off bis bands, and a bride 
is waitdng for bim, as certainly as a dinner at tbe end of bis 
joumey. He bad encountered, at Wurtzburg, a youtbfal 
companion in arms, with wbom be bad seen some service on 
tbe i&ontiers; Herman vonStarkeufaust, one of tbe stoutest 
bands, and wortbiest bearts, of Gkrman cbivalry, wbo was 
now retnming £rom tbe army. His fatber's Castle was not far 
distant from tiie old fortress of Landsbort, altbougb an bere- 
ditary feud rendered the families bostile, and strangers to 
each other. 

In tbe warm-bearted moment of recognition, tbe young 
friends related aU their past adventures and fortones , and tbe 
Connt gave tbe wbole history of his intended nuptials with a 
young lady wbom he bad never seen , but of wbose charms he 
bad receiyed tbe most enraptunng descriptions. 

As tbe route of tbe friends lay in tbe same direction, they 
agreed to perform tbe rest of their joumey togetber; and that 
they might do it tbe more leisurely , set off from Wurtzburg at 
an early bour, tbe Count having given directions for his 
retinue to follow and overtake bim. 

They beguiled their wayfaring with recollections of their 
military scenes and adventures , but the Count was apt to be a 
littletedious, nowandtben, about tbe reputed charms of his 
bride , and tbe felicity that awaited bim. 

In tbis way they bad entered among tbe mountains of tbe 
Odenwald, and were traversing one of its most lonely and 
thickly-wooded passes, It is well known that tbe forests of 
Germany have always been as much infested by robbers as its 
Castles by spectres; and at tbis time, the former wereparti- 
cularly numerous, from tbe hordes of disbanded soldiers 
wandering about tbe country. It iwiMl tmA. v^^^^s «Joäss^- 
dm&ry, tberefore, that tbe cavaiien -vr«^ ^xNa^^^^"^^ ^ 
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gang of thetfe straggiers , iu the depth of the forest. They 
defended themselves with bravery , but werc nearly overpow- 
ered , when the Count^s retinae arrived to their assistance. At 
sight of them the robbers fled , but not until the Count had 
reeeived a mortal wound. He was slowly and carefiilly con- 
veyedback to the city of Wurtzborg, and a fdar summoned 
from a neighbouring convent who was famous for his skill in 
administering to both soul and body ; but half of his skill was 
superfluous; the moments of the unfortunate Count were 
numbered, 

With his dying breath he entreated his firiend to repair in- 
stantly to the castie of Landshort , and explain the fatal cause 
of his not keeping his appointment with his bride. Though 
not the most ardent of lovers , he was one of the most punc- 
tilious of men, and appeared eamestly solicitous that this 
mission should be speedily and courteously ezecuted. '^Un- 
less this is done,*^ said he, ^'I shall not sleep quieüy iu my 
grave ! " He repeated these last words with peculiar solemnity* 
A request, at a moment so impressive, admitted no hesitation. 
Starkenfaust endeavoured to soothe him to calmness; pro- 
miscd faithfully to execute his wish , and gave him his band in 
solemn pledge. The dying man pressed it in acknowledg- 
ment, but soon lapsed into delirium — raved about his bride 
— his engagement — his plighted word; ordered his horse, 
that he might ride to the casüe of Landshort; and erpired in 
the fancied act of vaulting into the saddie« 

Starkenfaust bestowed a sigh , and a soldier^s tear , on the 
untimely fate öf his comrade; and then pondered on the 
awkward mission he had undertaken* His heart was heavy, 
and his head perplexed; for he was to present himself an un- 
bidden guest among hostile people, and to damp their festi- 
vity with tidings fatal to their hopes. Still there were certain 
whisperings of curiosity in his bosom to see this far-famed 
beauty of Katzenellenbogen, so cautiously shut up fromthe 
World; for he was a passionate admirer of the sex, and there 
was a dash of eccentricity and enterprise in his character that 
made him fond of all singular adventore* 
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Previous to bis departure, he made all due arrangements 
with the holj fratemity of the convent for the funeral 
solenmities of bis friend, who was to be buried in tbe catbedral 
of Wtirtzburg, near some of bis ülustrious relatives; and tbe 
mouming retinae of tbe Count took cbarge of bis remains. 

It is now bigb time tbat we sbould retum to tbe ancient 
familj of Katzenellenbogen, who were impatient for tbeir 
gaest, and still more for thelr feast; and to tbe wortby 
Uttle Baron, wbom we left airing himself on tbe watch- 
tower. 

Night closed in , but still no guest arrived, Tbe Baron de- 
scended from tbe tower in despair. Tbe banquet , which bad 
been delayed from bonr to hour, could no longer be post- 
poned. Tbe meats were already overdone: tbe cook in an 
agony; and tbe wbole bousebold bad tbe look of a garrison 
tbat bad been reduced by famine. Tbe Baron was obliged 
reluctantly to give Orders for tbe feast witbout the presence of 
tbe guest. All were seated at table, and just on the point of 
commencing , wben tbe sound of a bom from witbout tbe gate 
gave notice of tbe approach of a stranger. Anotber long blast 
fiUed the old courts of tbe Castle witb its echoes , and was 
answered by tbe warder from tbe walls. The Baron bastened 
to receive bis fritare son-in-law. 

Tbe drawbridge bad been let down, and the stranger was 
before the gate. He was a tall , gallant cavaUer, mounted on 
a black steed. His countenance was pale, but he bad a 
beaming, romantic eye, and an air of stately melancholy. 
Tbe Baron was a little mortified tbat be sbould have come in 
tbis simple solitary style. His dignity for a moment was 
rulfled ; and be feit disposed to consider it a want of proper 
respectfortbeimportantoccasion, and the important family 
witb which be was to be connected. He pacified himself, 
bowever , with tbe conclusion, tbat it must have been youthful 
impatience which bad induced bim thus to spur on sooner than 
bis attendants. 

"I am sony," said tbe stränget, "tö\«^«2ik\\i xk^^w ^wk 
thus UBaeasonablj — '' 
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Here the Baron interrapted bim with a world of oornpH* 
ments and greetings; for^ to teil the truth, he prided himself 
npon his courtesy and his eloquence. The stranger attempted, 
once or twice , to stem the torrent of words , bat in vain , so he 
bowed his head and suffered it to flow on. By the time the 
Baron had come to a pause, they had reached the inner court 
of the Castle; and the stranger was again about to speak, 
when he was once more interrupted hj the appearance of the 
female part of the family, leading forth the shrinking and 
blushing bride; he gazed on her for a moment as one en- 
tranced; it seemed as if his whole soul beamed forth in the 
gaze, and rested upon that lovelj form. One of the maideu 
annts whiäpered something in her ear; she made an effortto 
speak; her meist blue eye was timidly raised; gave a shy 
glance of inquiry on the stranger, and was cast again to the 
ground, The words died away ; bat there was a sweet smÜe 
playing about her lips, and a soft dimplingof the cheek, that 
showed her glance had not been unsatisfactory. It was im- 
possible for a girl of the fond age of eight^en, highly predis- 
posed for love and matrimony, not to be pleased with so 
gallant a cavalier. 

The late hoar at which the guest had arrived left no time 
forparley« The Baron was peremptoiy, and deferred all par- 
ticular conversation ontil the moming, and led the way to the 
antasted banquet. 

It was served ap in the great hall of the Castle. Around the 
walls hang the haxd-favoored portraits of the heroes of the 
house of Katzenellenbogen , and the trophies which they had 
gained in the field and in the chase. Hacked corslets , splin- 
tered jousting spears, and tattered banners, were mingled 
with the spoils of sylvan warfare; the jaws of the wolf , and 
the tasks of the boar, grinned horribly among eross-bows and 
battlc-azes , and a huge pair of antlers branched just over the 
head of the youthful bridegroom. 

The cavalier took but little notice of the Company or the 

entertabmient. He scarcely tasted thebanqaet, bat seemed 

sbßorbed in admiration of bis \mde. ^^ wwwce&^^Ssi^Nss« 
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Urne tiiat could not be overbeard — for the langoAge of love is 
never load; bttt where is the female ear so duU that it cannot 
catch the softest whisper of the lover? There was a misgled 
tendemess and gravitj in bis manner, that appeared to have a 
powerfiil effeet upon the young lady. Her colonr came and 
went as she listened with deep attention. Now and then she 
made some blushing reply, and when bis eye was tomed 
away, she would steal a sidelong glance at bis romantic 
countenance, and heave a gentle sigh of tender happiness. 
It was evident that the young couple were completely en- 
amonred. The aunts, who were deeply versed in the mysteries 
of the heart, declared that they had fallen in love witb each 
other at first sight. 

The feast went on merrily, or at least noisily, for thegucsts 
were all blessed with those keen appetites that attend npon 
light purses and mountain air. The Baron told bis best and 
longest stories, and never had he told them so well, or with 
such great effeet. If there was anytbing marvellous, bis 
auditors were lost in astonishment ; and if anytbing facetious, 
they were sure to laugb exactly in the right place. The Baron, 
it is true , like most great men, was too di^iified to utter any 
joke but a doli one: it was alwäys enforced, however) by a 
bnmper of ezcellent Hoobbeimer; and even a dull joke, at 
one*8 own table, served up with joUy old wine, is irresistible. 
Many good things were said by poorer and keencr wits, that 
would not bearrepeating, exccptonsimilaroccasions: many 
sly Speeches whispered in ladies* ears that almost convulsed 
them with suppressed laugbter ; and a song or two roared out 
by a poor bat merry and broad-faced cousin of the Baron, that 
absolutely made the maiden aunts hold up their fans. 

Amidst all tbis revelry, the stranger gaest maintained a 
most Singular and tmseasonable gravity. His coimtenanee 
assumcd a deeper cast of dejection astheeveningadvanccd; 
and Strange as it may appear, even the Baron^s jokes seemed 
only to render bim the more melancholy. At timcs be was lost 
in thoughty and at times there was a pecV:vx£^>^^ %cl^ t^qS^^ 
wandering of tbe eye that bespoke a mud Wt >Ä. «X« ^«ä». 'S^'^ 
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conversation with the bride became more and more ean 
and mysterious. Lonring douds began to steal over the : 
serenity of her brow, and tremors to run through her ten 
frame. 

All this could not escape the notice of the Company. Tl 
gaiety was chilled by the unaccountable gloom of Üie bri 
groom \ their spirits were infected ; whispers and glances yt 
intercbanged^ accompanied by shrugs and dubious shake^ 
the head. The song and the laugh grew less and less firequc 
there were dreary panees in the conversation, which werc 
length succeeded by wild tales and supematural legends. ( 
dismai story produccd another BtiU more dismal, and 
Baron nearly frightened some of the ladies into hysterics t 
the history of the gobiin horseman that carried away the 
Leonora; a dreadM bat true story, which has since been 
into excellent verse, and is read and believed by all the wo 

The bridegroom listened to this tale with profonnd atl 
tion. He kept his eyes steadily fixed on the Baron; and, 
the story drew to a close, began gradually to rise from 
seat , growing taller and tallcr, untU in the Baron*s entran 
eye , he seemed almost to tower into a giant. The moment 
tale was finished j he heaved a deep sigh, and took a soU 
farewell of the Company. They were all amasement. 1 
Baron was perfectly thunderstmck« 

'^What! going to leave the Castle at midnight? TV 
everything was prepared for hiB reception; a Chamber ' 
ready for him if he wiahed to retire." 

The stranger shook his head monmfollyand mysterioai 
" I must lay my head in a different Chamber to-night I *' 

There was something in this reply, and the tone in wl 
it was uttered , that made the Baron's heart misgiYe him ; 
he rallied his forces , and repeated his hospitable entreatiei 

The stranger shook his head silently, bat positively, 
evcry offer; and, waving his farewell to the Company, stalJ 
slowly out of the halL The maiden aants were absolol 
petriBed — the bride hang her head, and a tear atole to 
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The Baron followed the stranger to the great court of the 
Castle, where the black charger stood pawingthe earth, and 
snorting with impatience. When thej had reached the portal, 
whose deep archway was dimly lighted by a cresset, the 
stranger paused , and addressed the Baron in a hollow tone of 
Yoice, which the vanlted roof rendered still more sepulchraL 

^'Now that we are alone," said he, '^Iwülimparttoyou 
the reason of my going. I have a solemn, an indispensable 
engagement — " 

** Why," said the Baron, "cannot you send some one in 
your place?" 

*^ It admits of no Substitute — I must attend it in pcrson — 
I must away to Wurtzburg cathedral — " 

**Ay," said the Baron, plucking up spirit, "but not tili 
to-morrow — to-morrow you shall take your bride there." 

**No! noi" replied tiie stranger, with tenfold solemnity, 
**my engagement is with no bride — the wormsl the worms 
ezpect me ! I am a dead man — I have been slain by robbers 

— my body lies at Wurtzburg — at midnight I am to be.buried 

— the grave is waiting for me — I must keep my appoint- 
ment!" 

He sprang on his black charger, dashed over the draw- 
bridge, and the clattering of his horse's hoofs was lost in the 
whistling of the night blast. 

The Baron returned to the hall in the utmost consterna- 
tion, and related what had passed. Two ladies fainted out- 
right , others sickened at the idea of having banqueted with a 
spectre. It was the opinion of some, that this might be the 
wUd huntsman , famous in German legend. Some talked of 
mountain Sprites, ofwooddemons, andof othersupematural 
beings, with whlch the good people of Germany have been so 
grievously harassed since time immemoriaL One of the poor 
relations ventured to suggest that it might be some sportive 
evasion of the young cavaUer, and that the very gloominess of 
the caprice seemed to accord with so melancholy a personage. 
This, however, drew on him the mdigcv«i^«ik oi ^^ -^V'^^ 
Company, and especially of the Baron, 'w\ioV>^\Ä^Nv:ö^^^"^^!™^ 
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as Utile better than an infidel; so that he was fain to 
his heresj as speedily as possiblc, and come into the i 
the trae believeis. 

Bnt whatever may have been the doubts entertained 
were completely put to an end by the arrival, next c 
regulär missives, confirming the intelligence of the 
Coxint's murder, and bis interment in Wurtzburg cathe< 

The dismay at the Castle may well be imagined. 
Baron shut himself up in bis Chamber. The guests , w 
come to rejoice with him, coold not think of abandoni 
in bis distress. Theywanderedaboutthecourts, orco 
in groups in the hall, shaking their heads and sbruggin 
Shoulders, at the troubles of so good a man; and sat 
than ever at table , and ate and drank more stoutly tha 
bj waj of keeping up their spirits, But the Situation 
widowed bride was the most pitiable. To have lost a b 
before she had even embraced him — and such a husbi 
the very spectre could be so gradous and noble, wha 
have been the living man? She fiüed the house with 
tations. 

On the night of the second day of her widowhood s 
retlred to her Chamber, accompanied by one of her aunt 
insisted on sleeping with her. The aunt, who was on< 
best tellers of ghost stories in all G^rmany, had just bi 
counting one of her longest, and had fallen asleep in tl 
midst of it. The Chamber was remote , and overlooked : 
garden« The niece lay pensively gazing at the beame 
rising moon as they trembled on the leaves of an asp« 
before the lattice. The casüe clock had just toUed mi( 
when a soft strain of music stole up from the garden. S 
hastily from her bed, and stepped lightly to the wind 
tall figure stood among the shadows of the trees. As it 
its head, a beam of moonlight feil upon the countc 
Heaven and earthl she beheld the Spectre Bridegroc 
Jandßbriek at that moment buret upon bei ear^ and be 
^bo Lad been awakened by tbe mu&ic , «xl^ V^^ iO\Q^ 
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iflezitlj to the window, feil into her arntuu When ehe looked 
«gain, the spectre had disappeared. 

Of the two females , the aunt now required the moBt sooth- 
ing , for she was perfectly beside henelf with terror. Ab to the 
joung ladj, there was something, even inthespeetreofher 
loYer, that seemed endearing. There was still the semblance 
of manly beauty ; and thongh the shadow of a man is bat little 
calcnlated to satisfy the afiFections of a love-sick girl, yet, 
where the substance is not to be had y even that is consoling. 
The aunt dedared she woald never sleep in that ohamber 
again; the nieoe, for once, was refractory, and dedared as 
strongly that she woold sleep in uo other in the Castle: the 
eonseqnenoe was, that she had to sleep in it alone; bat she 
drew a prombe from her aant not to relate the story of the 
spectre, lest she shoald be denied the only melancholy plear 
Bore left her on earth — that of inhabiting the ehamber over 
which the guardian shade of her lover kept its nightly vigils. 

Uow long the good old lady woald have obeerved Üiis pro- 
mise is uncertain; for she dearly loved to talk of the n^iuryd- 
loos j and there is a triomph in being the firBt to teil a fiightfal 
story; itis, howerer, stUlquotedintheneighboorhood, asa 
nemorable instance of female secrecy, that she kept it to ber- 
eif for a whole week; when she was snddenly absolved £rom 
11 forther restraint , by intelligence brooght to the breakfast 
ible one moming that the young lady was not to be fonnd. 
er room was empty — the bed had not been dept in «^ the 
ndow was open , and the bird had flown I 
The astonishment and eonoem with which the intelligence 
s received, can only be imagined by those who have wit- 
sed the agitation which the mishapB of a great man cause 
)ng bis friends, Even the poor relations paused for a mo- 
it from the indefatigable labours of the trenoher; when 
aont, who had at first been strack speeddoBS, wrang her 
b, and shrieked oat, ^'The goblmi the goblin! she 's 
ed away by the goblini " 

I a few words she related the fsarfill «Msa«^ c^l >^^ ^gis^fiscw^ 
oaeluded tb&t the epectre nmitliave «em^o^^c£Ai\so^^< 
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Two of the domestics oorroborated the opinion, for they had 
heard the clattering of a horse's hoofs down the mountain 
about midnight, and had no doubt that it waa the spectre on 
his black charger, bearing her away to the tomb. AUpresent 
were strack with the direfid probability: for events of the 
kind are extremely common in Germany, as many well« 
aathenticated historles bear witness. 

What a lamentable Situation was that of the poor Baron! 
What a heart-rending dilemma for a fond fat&er, and a 
member of the great family of Katzenellenbogen! His only 
daughter had either been rapt away to the grave, or he was 
tohave some wood-demon for ason-in-law, and, perchance, 
a troop of gobiin grandchildren. As usnal, he was com- 
pletely bewildered , and all the Castle in an uproar. The men 
were ordered to take horse, and scour every read and path 
and glen of the Odenwald. The Baron himself had just drawn 
on his jack-boots, girded on his sword, and was about to 
mount his steed to sally forth on the doubtful quest, when he 
was brought to a pause by a new apparition. A lady was seen 
approaching the Castle, mountedonapalfrey, attendedbya 
cavalieronhorseback. She galloped up to thegate, sprang 
from her horse, and. falling at the Baron's feet, embraced 
his knees. It was his lost daughter, and her companion — 
the Spectre Bridegroom! The Baron was astounded. He 
looked at his daughter, then at the spectre, and almost 
doubted the evidence of his senses. The latter, too, was 
wonderfully improved in his appearance , since his visit to the 
World of spirits. His dress was splendid, and set off a noble 
figure of manly symmetry. He was no longer pale and me- 
lancholy. His fine countenance was flushed with the glow 
of youth , and joy rioted in his large dark eye. 

The mystery was soon deared up, Thecavalier (for, in 
truth, as you must have known aU the while, he was no 
gobiin) announced himself as Sir Herman Von Starkenfaost 
He related his adventure with the young Count. He told 
bow he had liastened to tho caatL^ V> d^^«t \3[i& Tuvweksome 
tidings, bnt that the eloquence oi l^<&^«xQ\i\i«.^N3)X«crQE^\ii^ 
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him in everj attempt to teil hia tale. How the sight of the 
bride had completely captivated him, and that to pass a few 
hoors near her, he had tacitly suffered the mistake to con- 
tdnne. How he had been sorely perplezed in what way to 
make a decent retreat, ontil the Baron*s gobiin stories had 
saggested his eccentric exit How, fearing the feudal hostility 
of the family, he had repeated his visits by stealth — had 
baunted the garden beneath the young lady's window — had 
wooed — had won — had bome away in triumph — and , in a 
word, had wedded the fair. 

Under any other circumstances the Baron would have been 
inflexible, for he was tenacious of patemal authority, and 
devoutly obstinate in all family feuds ; bat he loved his daugh- 
ter; he had lamented her as lost; he rejoiced to find her still 
alive; and though her husband was of a hostile hoose, yet, 
thank Heaven! he was not a gobiin. There was something, 
it must be acknowledged, that did not exactly acoord with his 
notions of strict veracity, in the joke the knight had passed 
np(m him of his being a dead man ; bat several old friends 
present, who had served in the wars, assored him that every 
stratagem was ezcusable in love, and that the cavalier was 
entitled to especial privüege, having lately served as a 
trooper. 

Matters, therefore, were happily ananged. The Baron 

tardoned the young couple on the spot. The revels at the 

astle were resumed. The poor relations overwhelmed this 

9w member of the family with loving-kindness; he was so 

illant, so generous — and so rieh. The aunts, it is true, 

are somewhat scandalized tiiat their system of strict seclu- 

>n , and passive obedience , should be so badly exemplified, 

t attributed it all to their negligence in not having the 

idows grated« One of them was paiücolarly mortified at 

ing her marvellous story marred, and that the only spectre 

had ever seen shonld tarn oat a counterfeit ; bat the nieoe 

led perfectly happy at having foand him sabstantial fiesh 

blood — and so the story ends. 
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When I behold, with deepe astonishment, 

To famous Westminster how there resorte , 

Living in brasse or stoney monument, 

The princes and the worthies of all sorte; 

Doe not I see reformde nobilitie, 

Without contempt, orpride, or ostentation, 

And looke upon offenselesse majes^, 

Naked of pomp or earthly domination? 

And how a play-game of a painted stone 

Contents the quiet now and silent sprites , 

Whome all the world which late they stood upon, 

Could not content nor quench their appetites. 

Life is a frost of oold feucitie , 

And death the thaw of all our yanitle. 

Christolero^s EpigramSf hy T. B. 1598. 

On one of those sober and rather melancholy days, in the 
latter part of autumn, when the shadows of moming and 
evenmg almost mingle together, and throw a gloom over the 
decline of the year , I passed several honni in rambling aboat 
Westminster Abbey. There was something congenial to the 
season in the mounifial magnificence of the old pUe ; and as I 
passed its threshold, it seemed like stepping bacK into the 
regions of antiquity, and locdng myself among the shades 
of fonner ages. 

I entered fix>m the inner conrt of Westminster lohod, 
throngh a long, low, vaulted passage, that had an almost 
subterranean look, being dimly Ughted in one part hj cizeoUur 
perforations in the massy walls. ThroHgh this dark avenae I 
had a distant view of the doisters, willi the fignre of an cid 
verger, in biß black gown, moying along tibeir ahadowy 
vauJta, and teewing like a ipecAxe tsom q»ti^ ^ >^^ xtf&^- 
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bouring tombs. The approach to the abbey through theae 
gloomy monastic remains prepares the mind for its solemn 
contemplation. The cloisters still retain somethingof the quiet 
and seclnsion of former days. The grey walls are discoloured 
by damps , and crombling with age ; a coat of hoary mo8B has 
gathered oyer the inscriptions of the mural monuments , and 
obscured the death's heads , and other fimereal emblems. The 
Sharp touches of the chisel are gone from the rieh tracery of 
the arohes ; the roses which adomed the key-stones have lost 
their leafy beauty; everythmg bears marks of the gradual 
dilapidations of time, which yet has something touching and 
pleasing in its veiy decay. 

The sun was pouring down a yellow autumnal ray into the 
Square of the cloisters ; beaming npon a scanty plot of grass in 
the centre, and lighting up an angle of the vaulted passage 
with a kind of dusty splendour. From between the aroades, 
the eye glanced up to a bit of blue sky or a passing cloud ; 
and beheld the son-gilt pinnacles of the abbey towering into 
the azure heaven. 

As I paced the cloisters, sometimes contemplating this 
mingled pieture of glory and decay, and sometimes endea- 
vouring to deoipher the inscriptions on the tombstones , which 
formed the pavement beneath my feet, my eye was attracted 
to three figures, rudely carved in relief , but nearly wom 
away by the footsteps of mauy generations. They were the 
effigies of three of the carly abbots ; the epitaphs were entirely 
effaced; the names alone remained, having no doubt been 
renewedinlatertimes. (Yitalis. Abbas. 1082, and Gislebertus 
Grispinus. Abbas. 1114, and Laurentius. Abbas. 1176.) I re- 
mained some little while mosing over these casual reHcs of 
antiquity, thus left like wrecks upon the distant shore of 
time, telling no tale but that such beings had been and had 
perished; teaching no moral but the Utility of that pride 
which hopes still to ezact homage in its ashes, and to live in 
an inscription« A little longer, and even these faiatT^^s^^^ 
will bo ohUteratedf and the monwmeiit n^ c«öä^ \ä\ä ^ 
memonsü. Wbüst I was yct looking do^im u^ou VJo.^^ ^«2^^ 
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stones, I was roused by the sound of the abbey dock, re* 
▼erberating from buttress to buttress , and echoing among the 
cloisters. It is almost startling to hear this waming of de- 
parted time sounding among the tombs , and telling the lapae 
of the hour, which, like a billow, has roUed us onimrd 
towards the grave. I pursued my walk to an arched door 
opening to the interior of the abbey. On entering here, the 
magnitude of the building breaks fdlly npon the mind, con- 
trasted with the vaolts of the cloisters. The eye gazes witii 
wonder at clustered columns of gigantic dimensions, witii 
arches springing from them to such an amazing height; and 
manwandering abouttheir bases, shnmk into insi^paificance 
in compariaon with his own handiwork. The spacionsness 
and gloom of this vast edifice produce a profound and mys- 
teriousawe. Westepcautiouslyandsoftlyabout, asiffeap 
ful of disturbing the hallowed silence of the tomb; whfle 
every foot-fall whispers along the walls, and chatteis among 
the sepolchres , making us more sensible of the quiet we have 
intemipted. 

It seems as if the awful natnre of the place presses down 
upon the soul, and hushes the beholder into noiseless re- 
verence. We feel that we are surrounded by the congregated 
bonos of the great men of past times, who have fiUed hutory 
with their deeds , and the earth with their renown. 

And yet it almost provokes a smile at the vanity of human 
ambition, to see how they are crowded together and justled 
in the dust ; what parsimony is observed in doling out a scantf 
nook, a gloomy comer, a little portion of earth, to those, 
whom, when alive, kingdoms could not satisfy; and how 
many shapes, and forms, and artifices, are devised to catch 
the casual notice of the passenger, and save from forgetfiil« 
ness, for a few short years, a name which once aspired to 
occupy ages of the world*s thought and admiration. 

I passed some time in t^oet's Comer, which occupies an 
end of one of the transepts er cross aisles of the abbey* ^tb» 
monumenta are generally simple'^ iot >^<&'^^«& ol As^rary men 
&fford no ßtriking themes fot Üxe wsoXiglVot. "^^kSss^^asK^ %b^ 
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Addison have statues erected to their memories; bat the 
greater part liaye busta, medallions, and sometimes mere 
inscriptions. Notwithstauding the simplicity of these me« 
moxisds, I have always observed that the visiters to the abbey 
remain longest aboat them« A kinder and fonder feeling 
takes place of that cold curiosity or vague admiration wil£ 
which ihej gase on the splendid monuments of the great and 
the heroic Th^ linger abont these as about the tombs of 
Mends and companions; for indeed there is something of com« 
panionship between the author and the reader. Other men 
are known to posterity onlj through the medium of history, 
which is continaaUy growing faint and obscore: but the inter* 
GOUTse between the author and bis fellow<men is ever new^ 
actiTOy and immediate« He has Uved for them more than for 
himself ; he has sacrificed surrounding ei^'oyments and shut 
himself up from the delights of social lifo, tiiat he might the 
more intimately commune with distant minds and distant 
ages. Well may the world cherish his renown ; for it has been 
pnrchased, not by deeds of violence and blood, bat by the 
diligent dispensation of pleasure. Well may posterity be 
gratefol to his memory ; for he has left it an ioberitance, not 
of empty names and sounding actions, but whole treasures 
of wisdom, bright gems of thought, and golden veins of 
langoage* 

FromPoet's Corner I continued my stroU towards that part 
of the abbey which contains the sepulchres of the kings. I 
wandered among what once were chapels , but which are now 
occupied by the tombs and monuments of the great. At every 
tum I met with some illustrious name; or the cognisance of 
some powerfol house renowned in history. As the eye darts 
into tiiese dusky Chambers of death, it catches glimpses of 
qoaint effigies; some kneeling in niches, as if in devotion; 
others stretched upon the tombs, with handspiously pressed 
together ; waniors in armoor as if reposing after battle; pre* 
lates with erosiers and mitres; and nobles in robes and co- 
lonets , lying as it were in State. In gJAsi^Vx^^ ^^«k ^(icb&^i^^^fiss^ 
sa atnu^gely populouBf yet where every totin\a vi %{öÄ.«sä. 
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silent, it seems almost as if we were treading a manBJ 
that fabled city , whero every being had been ßuddenly 1 
muted into stone. 

I paused to contemplate a tomb on which lay the effig 
kiiight in compliBte armour. A large buckler was on one 
the hands were pressed together in supplication upo 
breast; the face was almost covered by the morion: th 
were crossed, in token of the warrior*s having been en^ 
in the holy war. It was the tomb of a cnisader; of c 
those military enthusiasts who so strangely mingled re 
and romance, and whose exploits form the connectini 
between fact and fiction; between the history and the 
tale. There is something extremely picturesque in the 1 
of these adventorers, decorated as they are with rac 
morial bearings and Gothic scnlpture. They comport 
the antiquated chapels in which they are generally fonnd 
in considering them, the imagination is apt to kindlc 
the legendary associations , the romantic fictions, thi 
valrous pomp and pageanüy, which poetry has spread 
the wars for the sepulchre of Christ They are the 
of times utterly gone by ; of beings passed irom recoUe« 
of customs and manners with which oors have no af 
They are like objects from some stränge and distant 
of which we have no certain knowledge , and about whi 
our conceptions are vague and yisionary. There is somc 
extremely solemn and awfnl in those effigies on Gothic t 
extended as if in the sleep of death, or in the 8uppli< 
of the dying hour. They have an effect infinitely moi 
pressive on my feelings than the fancifol attitudes, the 
wrought conceits, and allegorical groups, which abou 
modern monnments. I have been strack, also, wit 
superiority of many of the old sepnlchral inscriptions. ' 
was a noble way, in former times, of saying things si 
and yet saying them proudly ; and I do not know an ej 
that breathes a loftier consciousness of famiiy worti 
honourable liucage j than one wb\e\i &&Tm% ^ of «i noble 1 
tJiat "all the brothera were brave, wÄ a^VxJtÄ^v&NÄTÄ-ro? 
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In the opposite transept to Poet's Corner Stands a monu- 
ment which is among the most renowned achievements of 
modern art; but which to me appears horribie rather than 
Bublime. It is the tomb of Mrs. Nightingale, by Koubilliac« 
The bottom of the monument is represented as throwing open 
its marble doors, and a sheeted skeleton is starting forth. 
rhe shroud is faUing from his fleshless frame as he lannches 
bis dart at his yictim. She is sinking into her affirighted hus- 
band's arms, who striyes, with vain and frantie effort, to avert 
the blow* The whole is executcd with terrible truth and 
spirit; we afanost fancy we hear the gibbering yell of triumph, 
bnrsting from the distended jaws of the spectre. — Bat why 
ihonld we thns seek to clothe death with unnecessaiy terrors, 
md to spread horrors round the tomb of those we love ? The 
^ve should be surrounded by every thing that might inspire 
tendemess and yeneration for the dead; or that might win the 
üving to virtue. It is the place • not of disgost and dismay, 
imt of sorrow and meditation. 

While wandering about these gloomy vanlts and silent 
lisles, studying the records of the dead, the sound of bosy 
3xistence from without occasionally reaches the ear; the 
rombling of the passing eqoipage; the mnrmur of the mul- 
itade; or perhaps the light langh of pleasure. The contrast 
B striking with the death-like repose around: and it has a 
itrange effect npon the feelings, thus to hear the surges of 
ictive life hnrrying along and beating against the very walls 
}f thesepolchre. 

I continued in this way to move from tomb to tomb, and 
Tom chapel to chapel. The day was gradually wearing away ; 
ihe distant tread of loiterers about the abbey grew less and' 
.688 frequent; the sun had poured his last ray through the 
ofty Windows; the sweet-tongued bell was summoning to 
srening prayers; and I saw at a distance the choristers, in 
'heir white surpiices , crossing the aisle and entering the choir. 
[ stood before the entrance to Henry the Sevenl£'s chapel. 
Iflightof Steps leads up to it, through a deep and^loom^^ 
imt magnjfeent arch. Great gatea oi\st«&«^ xvcSt^ «2Q.\^»r 
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licately wionglit, tarned heavilj npon tiieir hinges, as if 
proudly relnctant to admit the feet of common mortals into 
this moBt gorgeous of sepalchres. 

On entering, the eye is astonished by the pomp of architeo- 
ture, and the elaborate beauty of sculptored detaiL The 
yeiy walls are wrought into univeisal omament^ encrnsted 
with tracery, and scooped into niches, crowded with the 
Btatues of sarnts and martyrs. Stone seems, by the duming 
labonr of the chisel, to have been robbed of its weight aod 
density , suspended alofk as if by magic , and the fretted roof 
achieved with the wonderfal minnteness and aiiy secnrity oft 
cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chapel are the lofty stallfl of the 
Ejiights of the Bath , of oak , richly carved , ihough with the 
grotesque decorations of Gothic architectore. On the pinnadei 
of the Stalls are affized the helmets and crests of the knightt, 
with their scarfs and swords, and above them are snspended 
their bannen, emblazoned with annorial bearings, andcon- 
trasting the splendonr of gold and porple and ciimsoiii with 
the cold grey fretwork of tilie roof. In the midst of ihis gnmd 
maosolemn Stands the sepulchre of its fonnder, — his effigy, 
with that of his queen, extended on a samptnous tomb, imd 
the whole snrroimded bjr a lofty and saperbly wrought braien 
railing. 

There is a sad dreariness in this magnificence ; this stränge 
mixtnre of tombs and trophies; theseemblems of livingand 
aspiring ambition, close.beside mementoes which show tlie 
dust and oblivion in which all mnst sooner or later terminate. 
Nothing impresses the mind with a deeper feeling of lone- 
liness, than to tread the silent and deserted scene of former 
throDg and pageant On looking round on the vacant staUs 
of the knights and their esqoires, and on the rows of dosty 
bat gorgeons banners that were once bome before them, my 
miagination conjnred up the scene when this hall was brigfat 
with the yalonr and beauly of the land; glittering with Um 
jBpleüdour of jewelled rank and tQÜitary array \ alive with the 
tread of many feet and the \»»n oi «xl %ATt\Vfwi^ xKa^fescaJto^ 
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An had passed away; the eilence of deaih had setüed again 
apon the place ; interrupted only by the casual chiiping of 
birds, which had found their way into the chapel, and built 
their nests among its friezes and pendants — sure signs of 
solitarinesB and desertion. 

When I read the names inscribed on the banners, they 
were those of men scattered far and wide about the world; 
Bome tossing apon distant seas; some under arms m distant 
lands; some mingling in the bnsy intrigues of courts and 
cabinets: all seeking to deserve one more distinction in this 
mansion of shadowy honours: the melancholy reward of a 
monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of this chapel present a 
tonching instance of the equality of the grave ; which brings 
down the oppressor to a level with the oppressed, and mingles 
the dust of the bitterest enemies together. In one is the se- 
pulchre of the haughty Elizabeth, in the other is that of her 
▼ictim, the lovely and unfortunate Mary. Not an hour in the 
day bat some ejaculation of pity is uttcred over the fate of the 
latter , mingled with indignation at her oppressor. The walls 
of Elizabeth*s sepulchre continually echo with the sighs of 
sympathy heaved at the grave of her rivaL 

Apecaliar melancholy reigns over the aisle whereMary lies 
baried. Thelight struggles dimly throagh Windows darkened 
by dost. The greater part of the place is in deep shadow , and 
the waJls are stained and tinted by time and weather* A 
marble figare of Maiy is stretched upon a tomb, round which 
b an iron-railing mach corroded, bearing her national em* 
blem, the thisüe. I was weary with wandering , and sat down 
to rest myself by the monument, revolving in my mind the 
chequered and dlsastrous stoiy of poor Mary. 

The sound of casaal footsteps had ceased from the abbey. 
I coold only hear, now and then, the distant voice of the 
priest repeating the evening service, and the faintresponses 
of the choir; ti^ese paased for a time, and all was hashed. 
The stillnessy the desertion, and obacnoitj ^i^E^X. ^«t& ^^:^- 
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dually prevaüing around, gave a deeper and moie 
interest to the place: 

For in the silent ffrave no conyersation, 
No joyful tread oi firiends, no voice of lovers, 
No careful father's counsel — nothing's heard, 
For nothing is, butalioblivion, 
Dust and an endless darkness. 

Suddenly the notes of the deep labouring organ bin 
the ear, falling with doubled and redoubled intensit 
rolling , as it were , hoge billows of sound. Ho w well < 
volume and grandeur accord with this mightj building 
what pomp do they swell through its vast vaults , and 1 
their awfol harmony through these caves of death , an 
the silent sepulchre vocal l — And now they rise in triui 
acclamation^heaving higher and higher their accordan 
and piling sonnd on sound. — And now they pause, ] 
soft Toices of the choir break out into sweet gushes of o 
they soaraloft, andwarble along the roof, and seem 
about these lofty vaults like the pure airs of heaven. 
the pealing organ heaves its thrilling thunders , comp 
air into music , and roüing it forth upon the soul. Whi 
drawncadencesl Whatsolemnsweepingconcordsl I 
more and more dense and powerful — it fills the va 
and seems to jar the very waUs — the ear is stunned 
senses are overwhelmed. And now it is winding up 
jubilee — it is rising from the earth to heaven — tiie n 
seems rapt away and floated upwards on this swelling 
harmony! 

I sat for some time lost in that kind of reverie t 
strain of music is apt sometimes to inspLre: the shad 
evening were gradually thickening around me; the 
ments began to cast deeper and deeper gloom; a 
distant dock again gave token of the slowly waning da 

I rose and prepared to leave the abbey. As I des 

the flight of Steps which lead into the body of the bi 

wjr eye was caught by the shxiiiQ of Edward the Coi 
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and I aseended the small stairoase iJiat ccmdacts to it , to take 
from thence a general survej of this wüdemess of tombs. 
The shrine is elerated upon a kind of platfonn, and dose 
aroimd it are the sepulohres of yarioos kings and queens« 
From thif eminence the eye looks down between pillars and 
fimeral trophies to the chapels and Chambers below , crowded 
with tombs ; where wamors, prelates, coortiers, and statesmen, 
lie mouldenng in their *' beda of darkness." Close bj me stood 
tiie great ohair of coronation, radelj carved of oak, in the 
barbarons taste of a remote and Gothic age. The scene 
seemed ahnest as if contrived, with theatrical artifice, to pro- 
dnce an effect upon the beholder. Here was a type of the 
beginning and the end of human pomp and power; here it was 
literally but a step from the throne to the sepulchre« Would 
not one think that those incongruous mementoes had 
been gathered together as a lesson to liring greatness? — to 
show it, even in the moment of its proudest exaltation, the 
neglect and dishonour to which it must soon airive; how soon 
that crown which endrcles its brow must pass away; and it 
must lie down in the dust and disgraees of the tomb, and be 
trampled upon by the feet of the meanest of the multitude? 
For , Strange to teU, even the graye is here no longer a sanc- 
tuaiy. There is a shocking leyity in some natures, which 
leads them to sport with aw^ and hallowed things ; and there 
are base minds, which delight to reyenge on the illustrious 
dead the abject homage and groyeling ser?ility which they 
pay to the liying. The coffin of Edward the Confessor has 
been broken open , and his remains despoiled of their foneral 
Ornaments: the sceptre has been stolen from the band of the 
imperious Elizabeth, and the ef&gy of Henry the Fiflh lies 
headlesB. Not a royal monument but bears some proof how 
false and fagitiye is the homage of 'mankind. Some are 
plundered; some mutilated; some coyered with ribaldry and 
insult — aU more or less outraged and dishonoured! 

The last beams of day were now faintly Streaming through 
ihepainted Windows in the high yaults aboye me; thelower 
parts of the abbey were already wr«9^«^m>d&& ^S>&«r?xe<^^ 
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twilight. The eliapels and wies grew darker and darker. 
The effigies of the kings faded into shadows; the marble 
figores of the montiments asstimed stränge shapes in the un- 
certain light; the evening breeze crept throogh the ables like 
the cold breath of the grave; and even the distant footfaU et 
a verger , traversrng the Poet's Corner, had something stränge 
anddreaiyinitssound. I slowlj retraced mj moming's walk, 
and as I passed out at the portal of the doisters, ti^e door, 
closing with a jarring noise behind me, filled the whole 
building with echoes. 

I endeavonred to form some arrangement in my mind of 
the objeets I had been contemplating, bnt fonnd they were 
already faUing into indistinctness and confusion. Names, 
inscriptions, trophies, had all become confounded in myre- 
collection, though I had scarcely taken my foot from off the 
threshold. What, thought I, is this vast assemblage of se- 
pulchres bat a treasoiy of humiliation; a huge pile of reite- 
rated homilies on the emptiness of renown, and Üie certainty 
of oblivion! It is, indeed, the empire of death; bis great 
shadowy palace; where he sits, in state, mocking at the 
relics of human glory, and spreading dust and forgetfnlness 
on the monuments of princes. How idle a boast, after all, 
iB the immortality of a namel Time is ever silentlj tuming 
over bis pages; we are too much engrossed by the story of the 
present, to think of the characters and anecdotes that gaye 
interest to the past ; and each age is a yolume thrown aside to 
be speedily forgotten. The idol of to-day pushes the hero of 
yesterday out of our recolleotion; and wUl in tum be sup- 
planted by bis sucoessor of to-moirow. '' Öur fathers," says 
Sir Thomas Brown , ''find their grayes in our short memories, 
and sadly teil us how we«may be bnried in our suryiyors." 
History fades into fable; fact becomes douded with doubt 
and controyersy; the inscription moulders from the tablet. 
the Statue falls from the pedestal. Columns, arches , pyramids, 
what are they bat heaps of sand; and their epitaphs, bat 
characterB written in the dust? What is the security of a 
tombf ortibepeipetaityolaa.QaAisSinmiVQl't TV^'NSEDd^Efi&oC 
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Alexander the Great have been scattered to the wind , and bis 
empty sarcophagus is now the mere cnriosily of a museum. 
'^TheEgyptianmummieswhichCambyBes or time halb spared, 
avarice now consometh ; Mizraim eures wounds , and Pharaoh 
is sold for balsams. " * 

Wbat then is to ensure the pile which now towers above 
me from sharing the fate of mightier mansoleums? The time 
must come when its gilded vaults, which now spring so loftily, 
shall lie in mbbish beneath the feet; when, instead of the 
sonnd of melody and praise, the wind shall whistle throngh 
the broken arches , and the owl hoot from the shattered tower 
— when the garish sunbeam shall break into these gloomy 
mansions of death ; and the iyy twine round the fallen column ; 
and the foz-glove hang its blossoms about the nameless um, 
as if in mockery of the dead. Thus man passes away; bis 
name perishes from record and recollection; bis history is 
as a tale that is told, and bis very monunent becomes 
aruin. 

• Sir T.Brown. 
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CHRISTMAS. 



But Is oldj old, good old Christmas gone? Nothij 
thehair ofhisgood, grey, old head and beard left? 
I will have that, seeing I cannot have more of him. 

Hue and Gry afler Christi 



A man might then behold 

At Christmas, ineachhall, 
Qood fires to curb the cold, 

And meat for great and small. 
The neighboui's were friendly bidden, 

And all had welcome true, 
The poor from the gates were not chidden, 

"Wnen this old cap was new. Old Si 

Thbbb is nothing in England that exercises a more de 
fiil spell over my imagination , than the lingerings of thi 
day customs and roral games of former times. They 
the pictures my fancy used to draw in the May mom 
life, when as yeti only knew the world through books 
believed it to be all that poets had painted it; and they 
with them the flavoor ofthose honest days of yorc, in \ 
perhaps with equal fallacy, lam aptto think the worj 
morehomebred, social, and joyous than atpresent. I: 
to say that they are daily growing more and more faint , 
gradually wom away by time, but still more obliterat 
modern fashion. They resemble those pictnresque m 
of Gothic architecture, which we see crumbling in vj 
parts of the coimtry , partly dilapidated by the waste of 
and partly lost in the additions and alterations of latter 
Poetry, however, dings with cherishing fondness aboi 
JTiraJ gune and boM&y revel, from -w^Oa. \\. Vkaa daw 
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many of its themes — as the ivy winds its rieh foliage about 
the Gothic arch and mouldering tower, gratefully repa3dng 
their Bupport, by clasping together their totteriug remains, 
and, asitwere, embahning them in verdure. 

Of all the old festivals, howerer, that of Christmas 
awakens the strongest and most heartfelt associations. There 
is a tone of solemn and sacred feeling that blends with oor 
conviviality, and liffcs the spirits to a state of hallowed and 
elevated enjoyment. The Services of the chnrch about this 
season are eztremely tender and inspiring. They dwell on 
the beautifol story of the origin of onr faitib , and the pastoral 
scenes that accompanied its announcement. They gradually 
increase in fervour and pathos dming the season of Advent, 
nntil they break forth in fall jubilee on the moming that 
bronght peace and good-will to men. I do not know a grander 
effect of mnsic on the moral feelings, than to hear the fall 
choir and the pealing organ performing a Christmas anthem in 
a cathedral , and fillmg every part of the vast pile with trium- 
phant harmony. 

It is a beautiM arrangement, also, derived from days of 
yore, that this festival, which commemorates the announce- 
ment of the religiön of peace and love, has been made the 
season for gathering together of family connexions, and draw- 
ing doser again those bands of kindred hearts which the cares 
and pleasures and sorrows of the world are continually ope- 
rating to cast loose; of calling back the children of a family, 
who have laimched forth in life, and wandered widely asunder, 
once more to assemble about the patemal hearth, that rall3ring- 
place of the affections, there to grow young and loving again 
among the endearing mementoes of childhood. 

There is something in the very season of the year that 
gives a charm to the festivity of Christmas. At other times 
we derive a great portion of our pleasures from the mere beau- 
ties of nature. Oor feelings sally forth and dissipate them- 
selves over the sunny landscfape, and we "lCT^^t^^^««Äc 
ereijwbere, " The song of the b\rd, t\iö TswvnBxa o'l ^^ ^\x^«ssv^ 
tbe breaMag ßragrsoice of spring, tiDÄaoft^^^n:8f^^^^®^^^*^^ 
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Bummer, the golden pomp of antumn ; earth with its manUo of 
refreshlng green, and heayen with its deep delicious blue and 
its cloudy magnificence , all fiU us with mute but exquisite 
delight , and we revel in Ihe luzury of mere Sensation. But iu 
the depth of winter, when nature lies despoiled of evcry 
charm, and wrapped in her shroud of shectcd snow, we tun 
for our gratifications to moral sources. The dreariness and 
desolation of the landscape , the short gloomy days and dark- 
Bome nights, while they circumscribe our wanderings, ehutin 
our feelings also from rambling abroad, and make us more 
keenlj disposed for the pleasures of the social circle« Our 
thoughts are more concentrated; our friendly sympathies 
more aroused« We feel more sensibly the charm of each 
other's society, and are brought more closely together by 
dependence on each other for enjoyment Heart c«dleth unto . 
heart; and we draw our pleasures &om the deep wells of 
living kindness , which lie in the quiet recesses of our bosoms; 
and which, when rcsorted to, fumish forth the pure element of 
domestic felicity. 

The pitchy gloom without makes the heart dilate on 
entering the room fiUed with the glow and warmtib of the 
evening fire. The ruddy blaze dieses an artificial summer 
and sunshine through the room ^ and lights up eaoh counte- 
nance into a kindlier welcome. Where does the honest face 
of hospitality expand into a broader and more cordial smile — 
where is the shy glance of love more sweetly eloquent — than 
by the winter fireside? and as the hoUow blast of wintxy wind 
rushes through the hall, claps the distant door , whistles about 
the casement, and rumbles down the chimney , what can be 
more grateful than that feeling of sober andshelteredsecurity, 
with which we look round upon the comfortable Chamber, and 
the scene of domestic hilarity ? 

The English, firom the great preyalence of rural habits 

throughout eyery class of society, have always becn fondof 

ihoBe feßtivalB and holidaya whi^k a.^eeably Interrupt the 

stiJlneBB ofcountry life ; and Üiey -«et^, miönaKt ^a:^^ ^\m^ 

caJarjJrobßervant of the relig>o\Mi «ad ÄO<Ä«Ä.TyXÄÄ ^l^VraXBo».. 
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It 18 inspirmg to read even the dry details which Bome anti- 
quarians have given of the quaint humours, the burlesque 
pageants, the complete abandonment to mirth and good- 
fellowship, with which this festival was celebrated. It seemed 
to throw open every door, and unlock evexy heart It brought 
the peasant and the peer together, and blended all ranks in 
one wann generous flow of joy and kindness, The old halls 
of Castles and manor-houses resounded with the harp and the 
Christmas carol, and their ample boards groaned under the 
weight of hospitality« £yen Üie poorest cottage welcomed 
the festire season with green decorations of bay and holly — 
the cheerfiil Are glanced its rays through the lattice, inviting 
the passenger to raise the latch, and joia the gossip knot 
huddled round the hearth, beguiling the long evernng with 
legendary jokes and oft-told Christmas tales. 

One of the least pleasing effects of modern refinement is 
the havoc it has made among the hearty old holiday customs. 
It has completely taken off tiie sharp touchings and spirited 
reliefs of tiiese embellishments of llfe, and hias wom down 
Society into a more smooth and polished, bat certainly a less 
characteristic surface. Many of the games and eeremonials 
of Christmas have entirely disappeared, and, like the sherris 
sack of (^d Falstaff I are become matters of speculation and 
dispute among conunentators. They flourished in times fall 
of spirit and lustihoody when men e]\joyedlife roughly, bat 
heartily and vigorously; times wild and pictoresque, which 
have fümished poetiy with its riebest materials, and the drama 
with its most attractive yariety of characters and manners. 
The World has become more worldly. There is more of dissi« 
pation, and less of ei^joyment, Pleasore has ezpanded into a 
broader, bat a shallower stream, and has forsakenmany of 
those deep and qoiet channelswhere it flowed sweetly through 
the calm bosom of domestic lifo. Society has acquired a more 
enlightened and elegant tone; bat it has lostmanyof its streng 
local peculiarities, its homebred feelings^ its hon»Bl€l£«»^^ 
delights. The traditionary cuEtOTSA oi ^«Ai^esjc^cÄÄsN»^'^^ 
qaity, iu feudal hospitalitieBf asA Väö\:j ^ii%jÄ«SswG^'i^öaK^'^ 
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passed away with ihe baronial Castles and stately manor- 
houses in which they were celebrated. They comported with 
tbe shadowy hall , the great oakeu galleiy , and the tapestried 
pariour, but are unfitted to the light showy saloons and gay 
drawing-rooms of the modern villa. 

Shorn, howerer, as it is, of its ancient and festive honours, 
Christmas is still a period of deligbtful excit-ement in England. 
It is gratifying to see that home feeling completely aroused 
which seems to hold so powerful a place in eyery English 
bosom» The preparations making on every side for tbe social 
board, that is again to unite friends and kindred ; the presents 
of good cheer passing and repassing, those tokens of regard, 
and qoickeners of kmd feelings; the evergreens distributed 
about houses and churches, emblems of peaco and gladness; 
all these have the most pleasing effect in producing f ond asso- 
eiations, and kindling benevolent sympathies. Even the 
sound of the waits , rüde as may be their minstrelsy , breaks 
upon the mid-watches of a winter night with the effect of per- 
fect harmony. As I have been awakened by them in that still 
and solemn hoor, '' when deep sleep falleth upon man," I have 
listened with a hushed delight , and , connecting them with the 
sacred and joyous occasion, haye almost fancied them iuto 
another celestial choir, announcing peace and good-will to 
mankind. 

How delightfully the imagination , when wrought upon by 
these moral ^uences, tums everything to melody and beauty 1 
The yery crowing of the cock, who is sometimes hcard in the 
profound repose of the countiy, 'Helling the night watches to 
bis feathery dames , " was thought by Üie common people to 
announce the approach of this sacred festiyal: — 

'^ Some say that ever Valnst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour^ birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then , they say , no spirit dares stir abroad; 
Tbe Dights are wholesome — then no planets stnke, 
No fairy takes , no wVtch \iK\h ^»0-^« Vo OcvÄxm^ 
So halhw^d and so |j^ac\ous\&\])[i^\xisi^^^ 
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e general call to happiness , the bastle of the spiiits, 
f Üie affections, whichprevailatthisperiod, what 
1 remain insensible? It is, indeed, the season of 
)d feeling — the season for kindling, not merelj the 
pitality in the hall, but the genial flame of oharity in 

sene of early love again rises green to memoiy 
le sterile waste of years; and ^e idea of home, 
ith the fragrance of home-dwelling joys^re-animates 
ing spirit, — as the Arabian breeze will sometimes 
reshness of the distant fields to the weaiy pilgrim of 
* 

er and sojonmer as I am in the land — thoogh for 
lal hearth may blaze , no hospitable roof throw open 
Qor the warm grasp of friendship welcome me at the 
— yet I feel the influence of the season beaming into 
:om the happy looks of tbose around me. Snrely 
is reflectiye, like the light of heaven; and eveiy 
Lce, bright withsmiles, and glowing with innocent 
b, is a mirror transmitting to others the rays of a 
und ever-shining benevolence. He who can tum 
away from contemplating the felicity of his fellow- 
ad Sit down darkling and repining in his loneliness 
around is joyful, may have his moments of strong 
t and selfish gratification, bat hewants the genial 
sympathies which constitute the charm of a merzy 



^aok. ^^ 
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THE STAGE COACBL 



Onme bend 

Sine pcenH 
Tempus est ludendi; 

Venit hora, 

Absqne mcnrft, 
LibroB deponendi. 

Old HoUday School Song, 

In the preceding paper I have made some generml obserrar 
tions on the Christmas festivities of England, and am tempted 
to illastrate them bj some anecdotes of a Ohristmas paased in 
the country ; in pemsing which , I wonld most couxteouslj m- 
yite mj reader to lay aside the aasterity of wkdom, and to put 
on that genuine bolidaj spirit which is tolerant of folfyi aad 
anxious onlj f or amusement. 

In the conrse of a December tonr in Yorkshire, I rode for t 
long distanee in one of the pnblic coaches, on tiie day pre- 
cedmg Christmas. The coach was crowded, both nudde and 
out , with passengers , who , hy their talk , seemed principally 
bound to Üie mansions of relations or friends to eat tlie Christ- 
mas dinner. It was loaded also with hampers of game, and 
baskets and boxes of delicacies; and hares hang dangling 
their long ears about the coachman's box, — presents fiom 
distant friends for the impending feast I had three fine rosy- 
checked schoolboys for my fellow-passengers inside, fall of 
the buzom health and manly spirit which I have obser?ed in 
the children of this country. They were retuminghomaftf 
the holidays in highglee, andpromisingthemselTesaworid 
of enj oyment. It was delightfdl to hear the gigantic plans oi 
pleasure oftbe little rogues ^ aIid^k^ \Qq^T«ji^tia.\^lft feats tii^ 
were to perform doiing their soL^e«^^ ekTSi»3a.^^Ä<ESö.^sR8(aÄÄ 
Abhorred tbraldom o£book,bVrcVi,«a^pe^\lfi^^ 'XSXissi^fMA 
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fall of anticipalions of the meeting with the fomily and liouse- 
liold , down to the vetj eat and dog ; and of the J07 they were 
to gire their little sisten hy the presentB with which their 
pockets were crammed : but tiie meeting to which thej seemed 
to look forward with the greatest impatience was with Bantam, 
which I fonnd to be a pony , and , according to their talk , pos- 
sessed of more virtues than any «teed since the days of Buce- 
phalus. Howhecouldtrotl howhecooldronl andthensnch 
leaps as he womld take — there wai not a hedge in the whole 
country that he could not clear. 

They were under the particnlar gnardianship of the coaeh- 
man, to whom, whenever an opportunity presented, they ad- 
dresaed a host of questious, and pronounced him one of the 
best fellowB in the whole world. Indeed, I coold not bat notice 
tfae more than ordinaiy air of bastle and importance of the 
eoachman, who wore his hat a little on one side, and had a 
large bonch of Christmas greens stuck in the button-hole of 
bis eoat. He is always a personage fall of mighty care and 
barinesB, bat he is particahirly so during this season , having 
so many commissions to execate in oonsequence of the great 
inteorchange of presents. And here , perhaps , it may not be 
onaoceptable to my ontrayelled readers to have a sketch that 
may serre as a general representation of this yery nameroas 
and important dass of fimctionaries, who have a dress, a 
maaner I a langoage, an air, pecaliar to tiiemselYes, and pre- 
▼alent throoghoot the fratemity \ so that wherever an English 
stage-eoachman may be seen, he cannot be mistaken for one 
of any other eraft or mysteiy. 

He has eommonly a broad, fiiU face,carioasly motüed with 
red, as if the blood hiad been f orced by hard feeding into eveiy 
vessel of the skin; he is swelled into jelly dimensions by fre- 
que&t potations of malt liquors, and bis balk is still farther in* 
creased by a maltiplicity of coats , in which he is buried like a 
canliflower , the apper one reaching to bis heels* He wears a 
broad-brimmed low-crowned hat; a huge tdlL ol ^^VsrasnL 
handkfinihief sbaat bia neck , knowingly \ciMAkj^ «si^ \ns^^^ 
maitbebcmm; and has in BummjQc-ümfi ab\as^\^>>sa^^^> ^^ 
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flowers in his button-hole ; the present, most probably, of some 
enamoured country lass. His waistcoat is commonly of some 
brightcolouT, striped, and Mb smail-clothes extend far bek>w 
the knees, to meet a pair of Jockey boots whioh reach about 
half way up his legs. 

All this costome is maintained with much precinon: he hu 
a pride in having his clothes of excellent materials; and, not- 
withstanding the seemtng grossness of his appearance,tfaereiB 
still discemible that neatness and propriety of person, which 
is almost inherent in an Englishman. He ei^oys great eonse- 
quence and consideration along the read; has fi«qaent Con- 
ferences with the YÜlage housewiyes , who look apon him as a 
man of great trost and dependence; and he seems to hayet 
good understandingwith every bright-eyed country lass. The 
moment he arriyes where the horses are to be changed, he 
throws down the reins with something of an air, and abandons 
the cattle to the care of the ostler: his dnty beingmerdyto 
drive from one stage to another. When off tiie box, his haöids 
are throst in the pockets of his great-coat, and he roUs abovk 
the inn-y ard with an air of the most absolute lordHness. Here 
he is generally surrounded by an admiring throng of ostlen, 
stable-boys, shoe-blacks, and those nameless hangen-on, that 
infest inns and tavems , and run errands , and do all khid of 
odd Jobs, for the privilege of battening on the drippings of the 
kitchen and the leakage of the tap-room. These all look 19 
to him as to an orade; treasure up his cant phrases; echo hii 
opinions about horses and other topicsof Jockey lore; and, 
above all, endeavour to imitate his air and cairiage« Efeiy 
jagamuffin that has a coat to his back thmsts his hands in 
the pockets, roUsinhisgait, talks slang, and is an embiTO 
Coachey. 

Perhaps it might be owing to the pleasing serenity tiwt 

reigned in my own mind, that I fancied I saw cheerfxilneivin 

every countenance throughout the joumey. A Stage Goaeh, 

boweveTf ctariea ammatlon always with it, and puts the wocid 

io motion as it whirls along* T\ie\iOTn.^«s^sxi^<^^^N»^^^n&^^ 

ofa vUlage, produces a genetaWwM^'ö. ^Qlaa\as^Äso.SssÄl^Ä 
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meet £riends; Bome with bundles and baud-bozes to secure 
places j and in the biiny of the moment can hardly take leave 
of ihe gronp that accompanies them. In the mean time , the 
eoaehman has a world of small commissions to ezecute. Some- 
times he delivers a hare or pheasant: sometimes jerks a smail 
paroel or newspaper to the door of a public-house ; and some«- 
times I with knowing leer and words of sly import, hands to 
8ome half-blushing half-laughing housemaid an odd-shaped 
billet-donx from some rostic admirer. As the coach rattles 
throngh the TÜlage , every one nins to the window , and you 
have glances on every side of fresh country faces , and bloom- 
ing giggling girls. At the comers are assembled juntos of 
viUage idlers and wise men , who take their stations there for 
the important pnrpose of seeing Company pass; bat the sagest 
knot is generadly at the blacksmith's, to whom the passing of 
the coadh is an event froitful of much speculation. The smith, 
wiih the horse's heel in his lap, pauses as thevehicle whirb by ; 
the eydops round the anvil sospend their ringing hammers, 
and soffer the iron to grow cool ; and the sooty spectre in brown 
paper cap , labouring at the hello ws , leans on the handle for a 
moment, and permits the asthmatic engine to heave a long- 
drawn sigh, while he glares throogh the murky smoke and 
solphureous gleams of the smithy. 

Perhaps tiie impending holiday might have girenamore 
than usnal animation to the coontiyy for it seemed to me as if 
every body was in good looks and good spirits. Game , poul- 
try, and otfaer loxories of the table , were in brisk circolation 
in the YÜlages^ the grocers', butchers', and fruiterers' shops 
were thronged with customers. The housewiyes were stirring 
briskly about, putting their dweUings in order; and the 
glossy branches of hoUy with their bright red berries, began 
to appear at the Windows. The scene brooght to mind an old 
writer'saccoimtof Christmas preparations: — '^Now capons 
andhens, besides tnrkeys, geese, and ducks, with beefand 
mntton — mnst all die — for in twelve days a multitade of 
people will not be fed with a little. Now plums and spiee, 
tugar, and honey, sqoare it among pioa «si<i\n:Q'^. ^<^'<« ^-^ 
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nover muBt music be in tone, for the youth must dance ana 
siug to get them a heat, whfle tfae agod dt hy the fire. Tha 
country maid leares half her market , and most be sent agUB, 
if she forgets a pack of cards on Chriatinafl-eve. Gxeat it the 
contention of HoUy and Ivy, whether master or dame wetn 
the breeches. Dice and cards beuefit the botKer; and if the 
Cook do not lack wit, he will sweetly lick hie fingeEB." 

I was roosed firom this fit of lozoiioiui meditatiim bj a 
shout from my litüe trayelling companions. They had beet 
looking ont of the coach-windows for the last few milety xe- 
cognising every tree and oottage as they approaehed home^ 
and now there was a general borst of joy — *' There'a Johnt 
and there'sold Carlo; and there 's Bantam!" eried the happj 
little rogues, dapping their hands. 

At Üie end of a Isme there was an old sober-lookiiig ser- 
vant in livery waiting for them: he was accompanied by a 
saperannoated pointer, and by the redonbtable Bantamy a 
little old rat of a pony, with a shaggy mane and long mitf 
tail, who stood doiing qnietly by the road-side^litüedreaaiiig 
of the bnstling times thiat awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with which the litäe 
fellows leaped about the steady old footman, and hiigged the 
pointer, who wriggled bis whole body for joy. Buft Bantam 
was the great olirject of interest ; all wanted to monnt at onee; 
and it was with some difficulty that John airanged that they 
shoold ride by tums, and the eldest should ride first 

Off they set at last; one on the pony, with the dog boond- 
ing and barking before him, and the others holding John'i 
hands; both taUdng at once, and ov e ipow e ring him with 
questions abont home, and with school aneodotea. I looked 
after them with a feeling in which I do not know whether 
pleasure or melancholy predominated: for I was reminded of 
those days when, like them, I had neither known caie nor lor- 
row, and a holiday was the summit of earthly felicity, We 
stopped a few moments afterwards to water the honea, and on 
resuming oor route, a tum of the road brooght oa in si^ela 
aeat conutry-eesL I conld just distinguish the forms of • 
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hufy and two jornttg girls in the portieo, and I saw my littLe 
comradeB witii Bantam , Carla, and old Jofan , trooping along 
tlie oamage-Toad. I kaned ont of the coaeh-window, in kopes 
of witnasnng the liappy meeting , but a grore of traes shut it 
fraamydght. 

In tiie eToning we leaeiied a village irhere I had deter- 
mmed to pass the night« Ab we drove into the great gateway 
ofthenm, I sawonone aide the Hghtofarouaing kitchen fire 
beaining tibroogh a window. I entcced, and ackaired, foir the 
himdredth töne, thatpietore of convcnienoe, neatnes», and 
■ broad honest ei^jojmenty the kitehen of an Eng^h ion. It 
wtsof spaeionsdimenfliofis, hang round with cc^er aad tin 
YCMolo highly polished , and deeorated here and there with a 
Chriilxaaa green. Harns, tengnes, and fiitckes of bacon, 
were aospcnded £rom the ceiluig; a smoke-jaek made its 
e ea s ck s o danking beside the fireplace , and a dock ticked in 
one oemer« A weil-sooiired deal table extended along one 
side ef tibe kztcben, witii a oold round ofbeef, and other hearty 
viaada, upon it, over which two foaming tankards of ale 
seemed mountmg guard. TraTellers of inferior order were 
preparing to attack this stont repast, while others sat smoking 
and gossiping over their ale on two high-backed oaken seats 
beside the fire. Trim housemaids were hurrying backwards 
and forwards under the directions of a fresh bustUng land- 
ladj; bat still seizing an occasional moment to ezchange a 
flippant word, and have a raUying laugh, with the group 
round the fire. The scene completely realked Poor Bobin^s 
humble idea of the comforts of mid-winter. 

Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
To reverence Winters silyer hair ; 
Ahandsomehostess, merryhost, 
A pot of ale now and a toast, 
Tobaooo and a good coal fire, 
Are things this season doth require. * 

I had not been long at the inn when a post-chaise drove up 
to the door. A young gentleman stept out , and by the light 

* PoorBobin'sAhnaiiack^ \%^\. 
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of the lamps I cau^t a glimpse of a conntenance which I 
thought I Imew. Imovedforwardtogetanearerview, wheii 
his eye caught mine. I was not nÜBtaken; it was Frank 
Bracebridge , a sprightly good-humoared young fellow, with 
whom I had once traveUed on the Clontinent. Our meeting 
was eztremely cordial; for the countenance of an old fellow- 
traveller always brings up the recoUection of a thonsand 
pleasant scenes, odd adventores, and excellent jokes. To 
disciiss all these in a transient interview at an inn was im- 
possible; and finding that I was not pressed for time, and was 
merely making a tour of Observation, he insisted that I should 
gl ve him a day or two at his f ather's countiy-seat , to which he 
was going to pass the holidays, and which lay at a few mües' 
distance. *' It is better than eating a solitary Christmas dioner 
at an inn/' said he; *' and I can assure you of a hearty wel- 
come in something of the old-&shioned style." His reasoning 
was cogent; and I mnst confess the preparation I had seea 
for universal festivity and social enjoyment had made me M. 
a little impatient of my loneliness. I dosed, thereforSi at 
once with his invitation: thechaisedroveuptothedoor; and 
in a few moments I was onmy way to the familymansionof 
the Bracebridges. 
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Saint Francis and Saint Benedight 
Blesse this house from wicked wifi;ht; 
From the night-mare and the ^obun, 
That is hight good-fellow Eobin ; 
Keep it from äl evil spirits, 
Faines , weezels, rats, andferretsl 

From cnrfew time 

To the next prime. 

Cartwrioht. 

It was a brilliant moonlight night, but ertremely cold; 
our Chaise whirled rapidlj over thefrozen ground; thepost- 
bo7 smacked his whip incessantly, and a part of the time bis 
horses were on a gallop. '^ He knows where he is going/* said 
my companion , laughing, '' and is eager to arrive in time for 
some of the merriment and good cheer of the servants' halL 
My father, you most know, is a bigoted devotee of the old 
school , and prides himself npon keeping up something of old 
English hospitality. He is atolerable specimen of whatyou 
will rarely meet with now-a-days in its purity, the old £nglish 
conntiy genüeman; for our men of fortone spend so much of 
their time in town, and fashion is carried so mnch into the 
countiy, that the strong rieh peculiarities of ancient mral life 
are almost polished away. My father, however, from early 
years, took honest Peacham* for his text book, instead of 
Chesterfield : he determined , in his own mind , that there was 
no condition more troly honoorable and enviable than that of 
a country gentleman on his paternal lands, and, therefore, 
passes the whole of his time on his estate. He is a strennous 
advocate for the revival of the old rural games and holiday 

* Peacham^s Complete Gentlemaiv^ \^Vl. 
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observances, and is deeply readinthe writers, andent and 
modern, who have treated on theVubject. Indeed, bis fa- 
Yonrite ränge of reading is among tbe autbors wbo flourisbed 
at least two centuries since ; wbo,be insists, wrote and tbought 
more like true Englishmen tban any of tbeir successors. He 
even regrets sometimes that be bad not been bom a few Cen- 
times earlier, wben England was itself, and bad itspecnliar 
manners and eustcHns. As be lires at some distance from the 
main road, in ratber a lonely part of tbe conntry, wltbout any 
rival gentry near bim , be bas tbat most enviable of all bless- 
ings to an Englisbman , an opportunity of indulging tbe bent 
of bis own bumour witbout molestation.( Being representative 
of tbe oldest f amily in tbe neigbbonrbood , and a great part of 
tbe peasantiy being bis tenants, be is mucb looked np to, and, 
in general, is known simply by tbe appellation of 'The 
Squire;' a title wbieb bas been accozded to tbe bead of tiie 
fiunily sinee time immemoriaL I think it best to ghre yon 
tbese bints about my vortby old father, to prepare yon 
for any littie eccentridties tbat migbt otberwise appear ab- 
surd." 

We bad paisedfor some time aksg tbe wall ofa park, and 
at lengtb tbe cbaise stopped at tbe gate. It was in a heaswj 
magnificent old style, (^ironbars, fancifully wrongbtattop 
into flonrisbes and flowers. Tbe bnge squace coliimns tbat 
snpported tbe gate were sarmoanted by the family erest. 
Close adyoining was tbe porter's lodge, sbeltered ondi»' dark 
fir trees, and abnost buried in sbmbbery. 

Tbe post-boy rang a large porter*» bell, which reaonnded 
tbrougb tbe still frosty ab, and was answered by tbe distant 
barking of dogs, witb wbicb tbe manalon bouse seemed gar- 
risoned. An old woman immediately appeared at the gate. 
As tbe moonligbt feil strongly npon her , I bad a fall view of a 
littie primitiTe dame , dressed Tery mneb in tbe antique taste, 
witb a neat kercbief and stcmiadier , and her alrer bair peep- 
ing from ander a cap of snowy wbiteness. Sbe eame conrtesy- 
Ing fortb, witb many expressions of simple joy at seeing her 
Xoung mAster. Herbnsband» it seems, was up at the bouse 
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keeping Christmas eve im the serrants* hall; they coold not 
do without him , as he wat'the best band at a eoog «nd stoij in 
the honsehold. 

My friend proposed that weshould alight and walk tiirongh 
the park to the hidl, whieh was at no great distance, while Üie 
Chaise shoold foUow on» Oor road wonnd throngh a noble 
avenue of trees, among the naked branehes of irhich the moon 
glittered as she roUed through the deep Tanlt of a cloudless 
sky. The lawn bejond was sheeted wiih a slight coveiing of 
snow, which here and there sparkled asthe moonbeams caught 
afrostjerystal; and at a distance might be seen a thia trans- 
parent vapour, stealing np from the lowgronnds, and threaten- 
ing gradually to shroud Üie landscape. 

M7 eompanion looked round him with transport: — ^'How 
often/' said he, '^ haye I seampered np this ayenne, on retum* 
ing home on school vacations 1 How often have I played ander 
these trees wheia a boy ! I feel a degree of filial reyerence for 
them, as we look up to those uriio have cherishedns inchild- 
hood. M7 father was always scrupolons in exacting oor holi- 
days, and having us aronnd him on feunily festivals. He nsed 
to direct and snperintend onr games witii the strictness that 
some parents do the studies of their children. He was veiy 
particmlar that we should play the old "RngliA games accord- 
ing to their original form; and consnlted old books for pre- 
cedent and aulhority for eveiy 'merriedisport;' yetlassure 
you there never was pedantry so delightfoL It was the policy 
of the good old gentleman to make his children fecd that 
home was the happiest place in the world; and I value this 
delidons home-feeUng as one of theohoicest gifte a parent can 
bestow." 

We were intermpted by the damonr of a troop of dogs of 
all sorts and sises, '*mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hoand, and 
ciirs of low degree/' that, disturbed by äie ringing of the 
porter's bell and the rattUng of the chaise, oame boonding 
open-monthed across the lawn. 

— ^The iittle dogs and aU, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see« ths^ bvtVi^^&ftV* 
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eried Bracebridge , langhing. At the soimd of his voice , tbe 
bark was changed into a yelp of delight, and in a moment he 
was surrounded and almoBt overpowered by the earesBes of 
the faiihM animals. 

We had now oome in fall yiew of the old family mansion, 
partly thrown in deep shadow, and partly lit up by the oold 
moonshine. It was an irregnlar building of some magnitnde, 
and seemed to be of the architecture of different periods. One 
wing was evidenüy very ancient| with heavy stone-shafted 
bow- Windows jutting out and over-run with ivy^ from among 
the foliage of which the small diamond-shaped panes of glass 
glittered with the moon-beams. The rest of the honse was in 
the French taste of Charles the Second's time, having been 
repaired and altered, as my friend told me, by one of his 
ancestors, who retomed with that monarch at theBestoration. 
The gronnds abont the honse were laid out in the old formal 
manner of artificial flower-beds, dipped shrubberies, raised 
terraces, and heavy stone balnstrades, omamented with nms, 
a leaden statne or two, and a jet of water. The old gentle- 
man, I was told, was extremely carefol to preserve this ob- 
solete finery in all its original state. He adndred this fashioD 
in gardening; it had an air of magnificence , was coortly and 
noble, and befitting good old family style. The boasted 
Imitation of natore in modern gardening had sprang up with 
modern republican notions, bat did not soit a monarchical 
govemment: it smacked of the levelling System. — I coold 
not help smüing at this introduction of politics into garden- 
ing, thongh I expressed some apprehension that I shoold find 
the old gentleman rather intolerant in his creed. — Frank 
assured me, however , that it was almost the only instanee in 
which he had ever heard his father meddle with politics: and 
he believed that he had got this notion from a member of 
parliament who once passed a few weeks with him. The 
Squire was glad of any argument to defend his clipped yew 
trees and formal terraces, which had been occasionally at- 
tacked by modern landsoape-gardeners. 

As we Approached the honse, we heard the sound of mnsic, 
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md now and then a burst of laaghter, from one end of the 
bailding. This, Bracebridge said, most proceed from the 
seryants' hall, where a great deal of revelry was pennitted, 
and eyen enconraged, by theSqoire, throughout the twelve 
days of Christmas; provided erery thing was done com- 
formably to ancient usage. Here were kept up the old games 
of hoodman blind , shoe the wild mare, hot-cockles, steal the 
white loaf, bobapple, andsnap-dragon: theYoleclog, and 
Christmas candle, were regolarly bumt, and the mistletoe, 
withits white berries, hung up, to the imminent pexü of all 
the pretty housemaids. * 

So intent were the servants npon their Sports , that we had 
to ring repeatedly before we could make onrselves heard. On 
our arrival being announeed, the Squire came out to receive 
US, accompanied by bis two other sons: one a young officer 
in the army, home on leave of absence ; the other an Oxoniau) 
just from the uniTersity. The Squire was a fine healthy- 
lookingoldgenüeman, with silver hair curling lightly round 
anopenflorid countenance; in which a physiognomist, with 
theadvantage, likemyself, ofaprevionshintor two, might 
discover a singolar mixtore of whim and benevolence. 

The family meeting was warm and affectionate: as the 
evening was far advanced, the Squire would not permit us to 
change our travelling dresses, but ushered us at once to the 
Company, which was assembledin alargeold-fashioned hall. It 
was composed of different branches of a numeroos family 
connexion, where there were the usnal proportion of old 
undes and aunts, comfortably married dames, superan- 
nuated spinsters, blooming countiy cousins, half-fledged 
striplings, and bright-eyed boarding-school hoydens« They 
were variously occupied; some at a round game of cards; 
others conversing around the fire-place; at one end of the hall 
was a group of the young fölks , some nearly grown up, others 

* The mistletoe is still hung up in farm-houses and kitchena 
at Christmas; and the young men Eaye1bb«^\^«^<A\^'»s^^ 
the girJß underitf piacking eaoli tarne a\>«n:^ trat^V^Xs^^^' 
Wbea tbe benies aie all piuoked, the pTvqi\eg<& ^^^maiv 
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of a more tender and budding age, folly engrossed hy a mc 
game; and a profosion of wooden horses, penny tramp 
and tattered dolls, about the floor, showed traees of a tr 
of little fEuiy beings, wiio, having frolicked througl 
happ7 day , had been carried off to slomber throagh a pes 
f nl night. 

T^Hiile the mutaal greetings were going on between Bn 
bridge and his relatives, I had time to scan Üie apartou 
I have ealied It a hall , for so it had certainly been in old ün 
and the Sqoire had evidently endeavoured to restore i1 
something of its primitive State. Over the heavy projeet 
fire-place was saspended a pictore of a warrior in arme 
Standing by a white hone, and on the opposite wall hoii 
helmet, backler, andlance. At one end an enormous pai 
antlers were inserted in the wall, the branehes serving 
hooks on which to mispend hats, whips, and spors; and 
the comers of the apartment were fowling-pieces, fishi 
rods, and other sporting implements. The fumitare was 
the cumbroos workmanship of formw days, thoogh sc 
aitides of modern oonvenience had been added, and 
oaken floor had been carpeted ; so that the whole presented 
odd mixtare of parlour and haUL 

The grate had been removed firom the wide overwhelm 
fire-place, to make way for a fixe of wood, in the midsf 
which was an enormous log glowing and blazing, and send 
forth a vast volume of light and heat: this I understood i 
the Yule-clog, which the Squire was particular in hav 
brought in and illamined on a Christmas eve , acoording 
ancient custom« * 

* The Yule-clog is a great log of wood, sometimes the r 

of a tree, brought into the house with great ceremonv, 

Christmas eve, laid in the fire-place, and lignted with the bn 

of last year*8 dog. While it lasted there was great drinki 

singing, and teUing of tales. Sometimes it was accompanled 

Cbri§tmM candleSj bat in the cottaseathe only light was & 

tlte raddy blaze ot the great wood Si%. Tdä xuU-c\oq>?^^ 

^um allzdght; ifit went out, it waa coTva\ÄÄiÄd^«v^^v^^ 
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It was reaUj delightftil to see the old Sqtiire seated in his 
hereditaiy elbow-chidry hy the hospitable fireside of his an- 
cestoiSy and looking aronnd him Uke the mm of a sjretem, 
beaming wannth and gladness to every heart. Even the rery 
dog that lay stretched at his feet, as he lazfly shiffced his 
Position and yawned, woold look fondiy up in his master's 
face , wag bis tau against the floor , and Stretch himself again 
to steep , confident of kmdness and protection. There is an 
emanation from the heart in genuine hospitality which eannot 
be described, bot is immediately falt, and pnts tiie stranger 
at onee at bis ease. I had not been seated niany minntes by 
the eomfbrtable hearth of the worthy old eavalier^ before I 
foond myself as much at home as if I had been one of the 
family. 

Supper was annoimced shortiy after onr airiTai. It was 
served up in a spacioos oaken Chamber, the panels of which 
shone with wax, and aroond which were several family por- 
tndts deeorated with holly and ivy. Beside the aoeostomed 
lights, two gieat waz tapers, called Christmas candles, 
wreathed witii greens, were placed on a highly-polished 
bnfitst amo(Bg the family plate. The table was abnndanüy 
spread with substantial fare; bnt the Squire made his supper 
of frnmeoity, adish made of wheat cakes boiled in milk with 

Hezrick mentions it in one of his songs : •— 

Come, bring with a noise, 

Mymerrie, menieboyes, 
The Cnristmas log to the firing: 

Whilemygc^dame, she 

Bids ye all oe free, 
And drink to your hearts' desiring« 

The Yul&<log is still bumt in many fann-houses and kitchens 
m England, partioularly in the north, and there are several 
superstitions connected with it amone the peasantry. If a 
sqninting person oome to the house whue it is buroin^ V^x ^"^«tr 
son bare^lboted, it is oontddeied an^ om«ci. ^t\Ä w6xä.x^- 
maining ßnm tbe YiUe-^log ia cateMVv V^X wr«^ \ä\vs^^^^ 
nextymt^ CbiiatmaB fire. 
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rieh spices, being a standing dlsh in old times for Christmas 
eye. I was happy to find mj old friend, minced-pie, in the 
retinue of the feast; and finding him to be perfectly orthodox, 
and that I need not be ashamed of my predilection , I greeted 
him with all the wannth wherewith we usually greet an old 
and very genteel acquaintance. 

The mirth of the Company was greatly promoted by the 
humours of an eccentric personage whom Mr. Bracebridge 
always addressed with the quaiht appellation of Master 
Simon. He was a tight brisk little man, with the air of an 
arrant old bachelor. His nose was shaped like the biU of a 
parrot; his face slightlypitted with the small-pox, withadry 
perpetualbloomonit, like a frost-bitten leaf in automn. He 
had an eye of great quickness and vivacity , with a droUeiy 
and Inrking waggery of ezpression that was irresistible« He 
was evidently the wit of the family , deaiing very mnch in sly 
jokes and innuendoes with the ladies, and making infinite 
merriment by harpings upon old themes; which, unfor- 
tunately, my ignorance of the family chronides did not permit 
me to enjoy. It seemed to be his great delight dnring supper 
to keep a young girl next him in a continufd agony of stifled 
laughter, in spite of her awe of the reproving looks of her 
mother, who sat opposite. Indeed he was the idol of the 
younger part of the Company, who langhed at everything he 
Said or did, and at every tum of his countenance. I oould 
not wonder at it ; for he most have been a miracle of accom- 
plishments in their eyes. He could Imitate Pnnch and Jndy ; 
make an old woman of bis band, with the assistance of a 
bumt cork and pocket-handkerchief : and cnt an orange into 
such a ludicrous carricature , that the young folks were ready 
to die with laughing. 

I was let briefly into his history by Frank Bracebridge. 

He was an old bachelor, of a small independent inoome, whioh 

by careful management was sufficient for all his wante. He 

revolved through the famüy aystem like a vagrant comet in 

j'taorbit; Bometimea Tifiting on.e\>T«iM^^ «SLil«l(»nse^5afiSi^%aBe' 

otier quite mmote\ as is often Üie <ia»^ ^^ ^ffl p S^ss iM ft.^ 
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ztensive connexions and small fortuues in England. He had 
.chiiping buoyant disposition, always enjoying the present 
loment; and bis frequent change of scene and Company 
revented his acquiring those lusty unaccommodating habits 
ritb whicb old bacbelors are so nncharitably charged. He was 
. complete family chronide , being versed in the genealogy, 
istoiy, and intermarriages of ^e whole house of Brace- 
»ridge, ^i^cb made bim a great favonrite with the old folks; 
le was a beau of all the eider ladies and superannuated 
pinsters , among whom he was habitually considered rather a 
onng fellow, and he was a master of the revels among the 
;hildren; so that there was not a more populär being in the 
phere in which he moved than Mr. Simon Bracebridge. Of 
ate years , he had resided almost entirely with the Squire , to 
rhom he had become a factotum, and whom he particularly 
Lelighted by jmnping with his humour in respeet to old times, 
ind by having a scrap of an old seng to soit every occasion. 
Ye had presently a specimen of his last-mentioned talent; for 
10 sooner was snpper removed, and spiced wines and other 
»everages peculiar to the season inbroduced, than Master 
(imon was caUed on for a good old Christmas song. He be- 
hought himself for a moment, and then, with a sparkle of 
he eye, and a voice that was by no means bad, ezcepting 
hat it ran oceasionally into a f alsetto , like the notes of a split 
eed , he quarered forth a quaint old ditty , •— 

Now Christmas is come, 

Let US beat up the drum, 
And call all our neignbours together; 

And when they appear, 

Let US make tnem such cheer, 
As will keep out the wind and the weather , &c. 

The supper had disposed every one to gaiety, and an old 
larper was summoned from the servants' hall, where he had 
)een strommingaU the eyeningi and to all appearance com- 
brting himself with some of ti^e Squire'a Viom<&-\st^^^^ ^^ 
WBB B kmd of bsmger-on^ I was told, oi ^e ^«XxJXdäsdQsa^sQ^^ 

T%s Sketok Book. \^ 
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and though ostensibly a resident of ihe village, was oftc 
to be found in the Squire's kitchen than bis own home, the 
gentleman being fond of the sound of ** harp in halL" 

The dance, like most dances after supper, was a m< 
one ; some of the older folks joined in it , and the Squire fa 
seif figured down several couple with a partner with whoD 
affirmed he had danced at every Christmas for nearly ha 
Century. Master Simon, who seemed to be a kind of c 
nectiug link between the old times and the new , and tc 
withal a little antiquated in the taste of his accomplishme 
evidently piqued himself on his dancing, and was endeavc 
ing to gain credit by the heel and toe , rigadoon , and o1 
graces of the ancient school; but he had unluckily assoi 
himself vrith a little romping girl firom boarding-school, ¥ 
by her wild vivacity, kept tum continually on the Stretch, 
defeated all his sober attempts at elegance: — such are 
ill-sorted matches to which antique gentlemen are un 
tunatelyprone! 

The young Oxonian, on the contrary , had led out or 
his maiden aunts , on whom the rogue play ed a thousand 
knaveries with impunity : he was füll of practical jokeb 
his delight was to tease his aunts and cousins; yet, lü 
madcap youngsters, he was a universal favourite amo: 
women. ^ The most interesting couple in the dance w 
young officer and a ward of the Squire*8 , a beautifiil b) 
girl of seventeen. From several sly glances which 
noticed in the course of the evening, I suspected thei 
little kindness growing up between them; and, ind( 
young soldier was just the hero to captivate a roma 
Hewastall, slender, and handsome, and, like mc 
British officers of late years, had picked up varioue 
complishments on the Continent — he could talk F: 
Italian •— draw landscapes — sing very tolerably 
divinely; but, aboveall, he had been wounded at 
— what girl of seventeen , well read in poetry an 
could reaiat such a miiror of cbivalry aud \>erf6ctic 

Tbe moment the dance was ovex ^ \i^ c*d.u^x 
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aad loUing agaiiut the old marble fire-place, in an attitude 
which I am half inclined to sospect was studied, began the 
litüe French air of the Troubadour. The Squire, howeyer, 
exclaimed against having anything on Christmas eve but good 
oldfinglish; upon which the young minstrel, casting up his 
eye fbr a mpment, as if in an effort of memory , Struck into 
anotherstrain, and, with a charming airof gallantry, gavo 
Herrick's "Night-Piece to JuHa:" — 

Her eves the glow-worm lend thee, 
The snooting stars attend thee, 

And the eWes also, 

Whose little eves glow 
Likethesparksofnre, befriend thee. 

No VTdl-o'-th'-Wisp mislight thee ; 
Nor snake or glow-worm bite thee; 

Buton, onthyway, 

Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 

Then let not the dark thee cumber; 
What though the moon does slumber, 

The Stars of the ni^ht 

Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number. 

Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 
ThuB, thus to come unto me: 

And when I shall meet 

Thy silvery feet, 
My soul I 'U pour into thee. 

The fong might have been intended in compllment to the 
fair Julia, for so I found his partner was called, or it might 
not; she, however, was certainly unconscious of any such 
application, forshenever lookedat thesinger, but kept her 
eyee cast upon the floor. Her face was sufiPused, it is true, 
with a beautiful blush , and there was a gentle heaving of the 
boeom, bat all that was doubtless caused by the exercise 
of the dance; indeed, so great was hex \n.dÄSLsst^\iSiA^ '^^^^ 
WM smußlag henelf with plucking to pi^^i^a ^ OwivsÄ^iW^'^??^ 
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of hot-house flowers , and by the time the song was condaded, 
the nosegay lay in ruins on the floor. 

The party nowbroke upfor the night with the kind-hearted 
old custom of shaking hands. As I passed through the hall, 
on the way to my Chamber, the dying embers of the Ynle-^log 
still sent forth a dusky glow, and had it not been the season 
when ^^no spirit dares stir abroad," I shonld have been half 
tempted to steal from my room at midnight , and peep whether 
the fairies might not be at their revels about the hearth. 

My Chamber was in the old part of the mansion, the 
ponderoos fumitnre of which might have been fabricated in 
the days of the giants. The room was panelled with comices 
of heavy canred-work, in which flowers and grotesqne faces 
were strangely intermingled ; and a row of black-looking 
portraits stared monmfully at me from the walls. The bed 
was of rieh though faded damask, with a lofty tester, and 
stood in a niche opposite a bow-window. I had scarcely got 
into bed when a stcain of mosic seemed to break forth in the 
air just below the window. I listened, and found it proceeded 
from a band, which I conduded to be the waits from some 
neighbouring yillage. They went round the hoose, playing 
under the Windows. I drew aside the curtains, to hear tiiem 
more distinctly. The moon-beams feil through the npper 
part of the casement, partially lighting up the antiqnated 
apartment. Thesoxmds, astheyreceded, became more soft 
and atrial, and seemed to accord with quiet andmoonlight 
I listened and listened — they became more and more tender 
and remote, and, as they gradually died away, my head 
sunk upon the pillow and I feil asleep. 
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Dark and dull night flie henoe away, 
And give the honour to this day 
lliat sees Deoember tum'd to May 

• « 4> 4> • 

Whv does the ohillmg winterte mome 
Smile like a field beset with oom? 
Or smell like to a meade new-shorne, 
ThuB on the sudden? — Come and see 
The cause why things thus fragrant be. 



Hebbiok. 



Wbxv I awoke the nezt momingy it seemed as if all the 
erents of the preceding evening had been a dream, and 
nothing bnt the identity of the ancient Chamber convinced me 
of their reality. While I lay musing on my pillow, I heard 
the sound of ütüe feet pattering outside of the door, and a 
whiapering consoltation. Presently a choir of small voices 
chanted forth an old Christmaa carol, the bürden of which 
was, 

Bejoioe, our Saviour he was bom 
On Christmas day in the moming. 

I rose sofüy, slipped on my clothes, opened the door sud- 
denlj, and beheld one of the most beautifUl little fairy groups 
that a painter could imagine. It consisted of a boy and two 
girls, ihe eldest not more than siz, and lovely as seraphs. 
They were going the roonds of the house, and einging at 
every chamber-door; bnt my sndden appearance firightened 
them into mute bashfulness. They remained for a moment 
playing on their lips with their Nigers, and now and then 
stealing a shj glance, firom under their eyebto^%> \a^^ ^% 
if irp onehnpulBe, they ficampered away ^ «oid im^ ^<^1 Nsox^^^ 
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an angle of the galleiy, I heard them laughing in trinmphat 
their escape. 

Every thing conspired to produce kind and happy feelings 
in this stronghold of old-fashioned hospitality. The Window 
of my Chamber looked out upon what in summer would haye 
been a beautiful landscape. There was a sloping lawn, a fine 
stream winding at the foot of it, and atractof park bejond, 
with noble clumps of trees , and herds of deer. At a distanee 
was a neat hamlet , with the smoke from the cottage chimneys 
hanging over it; and a church with its dark spire in strong 
reiief against the clear cold skj. The house was surrounded 
with evergreens aecording to the English cuBtom, which 
would have given almost an appearance of summer; but the 
moming was extremely firosty; the light vapour of the pre- 
ceding evening had been precipitated by the cold, and co* 
vercd aU the trees and every blade of grass with its fine ciys* 
tallizations. The rays of a bright moming sun had a daszUng 
effect among the glittering fofiage. A robin, perched upon 
the top of a mountain ash that hung its Clusters of red benies 
just before my window, was basking himself in the sunshine, 
and piping a few querulous notes; and a peacock was dis- 
playing aU the glorios of his train, and strutting with the 
pride and gravity of a Spanish grandee on the terrace-walk 
below. 

I had scarcely dressed myself , when a servant appeared to 
invite me to family prayers. He showed me the way to a small 
chapel in the old wing of the house, where I fbund the prio- 
cipal part of the family alreadyassembled in a kind of galleiy; 
fiirnished with cushions, hassocks, and large prayer-books; 
the servants were seated on benches below. The old gentle- 
man read prayers from a desk in front of the gallery, and 
Master Simon acted as clerk, andmadethe responses, aodi 
must do him the justice to say that he acquitted hiniBelf witb 
great gravity and decorum. 

The Service was followed by a Christmas carol » whieh Mr. 

Bracebridge himself had coi^\rQi<^\&d from a poem of hii 

farourite anthor^ Herrick; aaditV-eAXÄ^ii^ÄaM^fcJÄNÄ«^^ 
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shorch melody bj Master Simon. As there were f everal 
rood voices among the household, the effect was extremely 
)leasing; bat I was particularly gratified by the exaltation 
>f heart, and sudden sally of gratefal feeling, with which 
he worthy Squire delivered one stanza; bis eyes glistening 
md bis voice rambling out of all the bounds of time and 
nine: , 

"Tis thou that orown'st my glittering hearth 

With guiltlesse mirtn, 
And giVst me wassaUe bowles to drink, 

Spiced to the brink : 
Lord, 't is thy plenty-dropping band 

That Boiles my land ; 
And giv'st me for my bushell sowne, 

Twioe ten for one." 

I afierwards understood that early moming service was 
read on eyery Sunday and saint's day tbroughout the year, 
sither by Mr. Bracebridge or by some member of the family. 
[t was once almost universally the case at the seats of the 
lobility and gentry of England, and it is much to be re- 
^tted that t£ie cnstom is fallen into neglect; for the dullest 
>b8erver must be sensible of the order and serenity prevalent 
n those households, where the occasional exercise of a beauti- 
:a{ form of worship in the moming gives, as it were, the 
Icey-note to every temper for the day, and attunes eveiy spirit 
bo harmony. 

Cur breakfast consisted of what the Squire denominated 
tarae old English fare. He indulged in some bitter lamenta- 
dons over modern breakfasts of tea and toast , which he cen- 
snred as among the causes of modern effeminaey and weak 
nerves , and the decline of old English heartiness ; and though 
he admitted them to bis table to suit the palates of bis guests, 
yret there was a brave displayofcoldmeats, wine, andaleon 
the sideboard. 

After breakfast I walked about the grounds with Frank 
Bracebridge and Master Simon, or Mr. Simou^ «& ^^ ^«^^ 
caUed^ bjr ererybody but the Sqiüxe. ^^ ^«^ ^»fiet\RÄ.>ssj 
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a nomber of gentlemen-like dogs , that seemed loongeni abont 
the establisimient ; £rom the frisking Spaniel to the stead^ old 
etag-hound ; the last of which was of a race that had been in 
the f amüy time out of nünd : thej were all obedient to a dog- 
whistle which hung to Master Simonis batton*hole , and in the 
midst of their gambols would glance an eye occasioiially upon 
a small switch he carried in bis band. 

The old mansion had a still more venerable look in the 
yellow stinshine than bj pale moonlight; and I coold not bnt 
feel the force of the Squire's idea, that the fonnal terraces, 
heavily moulded balustrades , and cUpped yew-trees, carried 
with them an air of proud aristocracy. There appeared to be 
an onnsual number of peaoocks about the place, and I was 
making some remarks upon what I termed a flock of them, 
that were basking under a smmy wall, when I was gentlj 
eorrected in my phraseology by Master Simon, who told me 
that, aceording to the most ancient and approved treatise on 
hunting, I must say a muster of peacocks. ''In the eame 
way," added he, with a slight air of pedantry^ ''we say 
aflightof dovesorswallows, abevyof quails, ahc^of deer, 
of wrens, or cranes, a skulk of foxes, or a bmlding of rooks." 
He went on to inform me, that, aceording to Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, we ought to ascribe to this bird ''both under- 
standing and glory; for being praised, he will presenüy set 
up bis tail chiefly against the sun, to the intentyou may the 
better behold the beauty thereof. But at the fall of the leaf, 
when bis tail falleth,he will moum and hide himself in comers, 
tili bis tail come again as it was." 

I could not he]^ smiling at this display of small eradition 
on so whimsical a subject ; but I found that the peacocks were 
birds of some consequence at the hall, for Frank Bracebridge 
informed me that they were great favourites with bis fother, 
who was extremely carefcQ to keep up the breed; partly be- 
cause they belonged to chivalry , and were in great request at 
the stately banquets of the olden time; and partly beeause 
they had a pomp and magnificence about them, highly be- 
Coming an old fkmity manaiou. '^oVSoiii^ ^ V^ ^%& ^AAustomed 
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to say I had an air of greater State and dignity than a peacock 
perched upon an antique stone balustrade. 

Master Simon had now to hurry off, having an appoint- 
ment at the parisb chnrch with the village choristers , who 
were to perform some music of his selection. There was some- 
thing extremelyagreeable in thecheerfiil flow of animal spirits 
of the little man; and I confess I had been somewhat sur- 
prised at his apt qnotations £rom authors who certainly were 
not in the ränge of everj-daj reading. I m'eutioned this last 
eireomstanoe to Frank Bracebridge , who told me with a smile 
that Master Simonis whole stock of eradition was confined to 
some half-a-dosen old anthors, which the Squire had put into 
his hands , and which he read over and over , wheneyer he had 
a Stadions fit ; as he sometimes had on a rainy day , or a long 
Winter evening,/ Sir Anthony Fitzherbert's Book of Hus- 
bandrj; Markham's Country Contentments ; the Tretyse of 
Honting, by Sir Thomas Cockayne, Knight; Izaak Walton's 
Angler, and two or three more such ancient worthies of the 
pen, were his Standard authorities; and, like all men who 
know bot a few books, he looked up to them with a kind of 
idolatry , and quoted them on all occasions» As to his songs, 
they were chiefly picked out of old books in the Squire's 
library, and adapted to tunes that were popidar among the 
choice spirits of the last Century. His practical application of 
scraps of literature, however, had causedhim to be looked 
upon as a prodigy of book-knowledge by all the grooms, 
huntsmen, and small sportsmen of the neighbourhood. 

While we were talking we heard the distant toll of the 
village beUy and I was told that the Squire was a little par- 
ticular in having his household at church on a Christmas 
moming; considering it a day of pouring out of thanks and 
rejoicing; for, as old Tusser observed, 

'*At Christmas bemerr^, and Uumkful wiihal, 
And feast thy poor neighbours , the great with the small.** 

'^If yoQ are disposed to go to church^" «aidYtaiDSE^^^*^]^^ 
brid^^ ^^leanpronuBe you a Bpeciiii>S!i oi tkj ^wsÄOi.^^sstfs^'^ 
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musical achievemente. As tbc chnrch is destitute of an organ, 
he has forraed a band from the village amatenrs, and es- 
tabliflhed a musical club for their improvement; he has also 
sorted a cboir, as he sorted my father's packof hounds, ac- 
cording to the directions of Jervaise Markham , in bis Conntry 
Contentments; for the bass be has sought out all the 'deep, 
Bolenm mouths / and for the tenorihe 4oud ringing mouths/ 
among the country bumpkins; and for 'sweet mouths/ he 
has culled with curious taste among the prettiest lasses in the 
neighbourhood; though these last, he affirms, are the most 
difficult to keep in tune; your pretfy female singer being 
ezceedingly wayward and capridous, and veiy liable to 
accident." 

Asthemoming, though frosty, was remarkably fine and 
dear, the most of the family walked to the church, which 
was a very old building of grey stone , and stood near a village 
about half a mile from the park-gate. A^joining it was a low 
snug parsonage , which seemed coeval with the church. The 
front of it was perfectly matted with a yew-tree , that had 
been trained against its walls, through the dense foliage of 
which apertures had been fonned to admit light into the small 
antique lattices. As we passed this sheltered nest, theparson 
issued forth and preceded us. 

I had expected to see a sleek well-conditioned pastor , such 
as is often found in a snug liring in the vidnity of a rieh 
patron*8 table ; but I was disappointed. The parson was a 
little, meagre, black-looking man, with a grizzled wigtbat 
was too Wide, and stood off from each ear; so that hiahead 
seemed to have shrunk away within it, like adriedfilbertin 
its Shell. He wore a rusty coat, with great skirts, and 
pockets that would have held the church bible and prayer- 
book; and bis small legs seemed still smaller, from being 
planted in large shoes , decorated with enoimous buckles. 

I was informed by Frank Bracebridge, that the parsoD 

had been a chum of hie father's at Oxford, and had received 

Üu's living BhoiÜj after the latter had come to bis estata Be 

was a complete black-letter huntet ^ «lA ^^ti^ü was»^ md 
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a work printed in the Boman character. The editions of 
Caxton and Wynkin de Worde were his delight; and he was 
indefatigable in his researches affcer such old finglish writers 
as have fallen into oblivion from iheir worthlessness. In de- 
ference, perhaps, tothenotions of Mr. Bracebridge, hehad 
made diligent investigations into the festive rites and holiday 
customs of former times; and had been as zealoos in the in- 
quiry, as if he had been a boon companion ; but it was merely 
with that plodding spirit with which men of adust tempera- 
ment follow up anj track of study merely because it is de- 
nominated leaming; indifferent to its intrinsic nature, 
whether it be the illustration of the wisdom y or of the ribaldry 
and obscenity of antiquity. He had pored over these old 
Yolumes so intensely, that thej seemed to have been reflected 
into his countenance indeed; which, if the face be an index 
of the mind, might be compared to a title-page of black- 
letter. 

On reaching the church-porch, we found the parson re- 
buking the graj-headed sexton for having used mistletoe 
among the greens with which the church was decorated. It 
was, he observed, an unholy plant, profaned bj having 
been used hy the Druids in their mystic ceremonies; and 
though it might be innocently employed in the festive oma- 
menting of haUs and kitchens , yet it had been deemed by the 
Fathers of the Church as unhallowed, and totally unfit for 
sacred purposes. So tenacious was he on this point , that the 
poor sexton was obliged to strip down a great part of the 
humble trophies of his taste, before the parson would consent 
to enter upon the service of the day. 

The interior of the church was venerable but simple; on 
the waUs were several mural monuments of the Bracebridges, 
and just beside the altar was a tomb of ancient workmanship, 
on which lay the effigy of a warnor in armour, with his legs 
crossed, a sign of his having been a crusader. I was told it 
was one of the family who had signalized himself in the Holy 
Land, and the same whose pictuie Yixm^ o^^ ^^ ^^-^^k.^ 
jntbebalL 
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During Service, Master Simon stood up in the pew, and 
repeated the responses very audiblj: evindng that kind of 
ceremonious devotion punctually observed by a gentleman of 
the old schoolf and a man of old f amily connexions. I observed 
too , that he tumed over the leaves of a folio prayer-book with 
something of a flourish; possibly to show off an enormous 
seal-ring which enriched one of his fingers, and which had 
the look of a family relic Bat he was evidently most soll- 
citous about the musical part of the service, keeping his eye 
fized intently on the choir , and beating time with much ges- 
ticulation and emphasis. 

The orchestra was in a small galleiy, and presented a most 
whimsical grouping of heads, piled one above the other, 
among which I particularly noticed that of the village tailor, 
a pale fellow with a retreating forehead and chin, who played 
on the clarionet, and seemed to have blown his face to a 
point; and there was another, a short pursy man, stooping 
and labouring at a bass viol, so as to show nothing bat the 
top of a roand bald head, like the egg of an ostrich. There 
were two or three pretty faces among the female singers to 
which the keen air of a frosty moming had given a bright rosy 
tint; bat the gentlemen choristers had evidently been chosen, 
like old Cremona fiddles, more for tone than looks; and as 
several had to sing £rom the same book, there were dosterings 
of odd physiognomies , not nnlike those groaps of cherubs we 
sometimes see on coantry tombstones. 

The usaal Services of the choir were managed tolerably 
well, the vocal parts generally lagging a little behind the in- 
stramental, and some loitering fiddler now and then making 
up for lost time by travelling over a passage with prodigioos 
celerity, and Clearing more bars than the keenest foxhunter to 
be in at the death. Bat the great trial was an anthem that 
had been'prepared and arranged by Master Simon, and on 
which he had foanded great expectation. Unluckily Üiere was 
a blonder at the very oatset; the masicians became florried; 
Master Simon was in a fever; everything went on lamely and 
irregnl&rly until they came to a c\iOTvia\^^^a£ms^ ^^^<cni tet 
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na sing with one accord/' which seemed to be a signal for 
parting Company: all became discord and confiision; each 
shifted for himself, and got to the end as well, or rather as 
Boon, as he coold, ezeepting one cid chorister in a pair of 
hom spectacles, bestriding and pinchmg a long sonoroos 
nose; who, happening to stand a litüe apart, and being 
wrapped up in his own melody , kept on a quavering course, 
wriggling his head , ogling his book , and winding all up by a 
nasal solo of at least three bars' duration. 

The parson gave us a most erudite sermon on the rites and 
ceremouies of Christmas, and the propriety of observing it 
not merely as a day of thanksgiving, but of rejoicing; sup- 
porting the correctness of his opinions by the earliest usages 
of the chnrch, and enforcing them by the authorities of 
Theophilos of Gesarea, St. Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, St Au- 
gustine , and a doud more of Saints and Fathers , from whom 
he made copioos quotations. I was a little at a ioss to per- 
ceive the necessity of such a mighty array of forces to main- 
tain a point which no one present seemed inclined to dispute; 
but I soon found that the good man had a legion of ideal ad- 
versaries to contend with; having, in the course of his 
researches on the subject of Christmas, got completely em- 
broiled in the sectarian controYersies of the BeTolution, when 
the Puritans made such a fierce assault upon the ceremouies 
of the church, and poor old Christmas was driven out of the 
land by prodamation of parliament* The woxthy parson 

* From the '^Flying Eagle," a small Gazette, published 
December 24, 1652: — "TheHouse spent muoh time this day 
about the business of the Navy, for settlinff the affairs at sea; 
and before they rose, were presented with a terribie remon- 
strance against Christmas day, grounded upon diyineScriptures, 
2 Cor. T. 16, 1 Cor. xv. 14, 17; and in honour of the Lord's Day, 
grounded upon these Soriptures, John zx. 1: Rev. i. 10; Psalm 
oxriü. 24; Ley. zxüL 7, 11; Markxvi. 8; Psalm Ixzxiv. 10, in 
which Christmas is callea Anti-Chrisf 8 masse« and tho^AMASA;^- 
monsers and Papist« who observe it « &Q. ixl sAsckn^^s^^^^ ^ 
wbicb FarliameBt spent some time m c<»msv3ÖL\.«äss^ ^qvs^'vöä 
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iiyed but with times past, and knew bat a little of the 
present 

Shut up amcmg worm-eaten tomes in the retirement of his 
antiquated little study , the pages of old times were to him as 
the gazettes of the day; whüe the era of the Revolution was 
mere modern history. He forgot that nearly two centuries 
had elapsed since the fiery persecution of poor mince-pie 
throughouttheland; when plum-ponidge was denounced as 
<<inere popery/' and roast beef as anti-chrlstian; and that 
Christmas had been brought in again triumphantly with the 
merry court of King Charles at the Bestoration. He kindled 
into warmth with the ardour of his contest, and the host of 
imaginary foes with whom he had to combat; had a stubbom 
conflict with old Prynne and two or three other forgotten 
Champions of the Bound Heads, on the subject of Christmas 
festivity; and concluded by urging his hearers, in the most 
solemn and affecting manner, to stand to the traditionaiy 
customs of their fathers, and feast and make meny on thu 
J03rful anniversary of the church. 

I have seldom known a sermon attended apparently with 
more immediate effects; for on leaving the church the con- 
gregation seemed one and all possessed with the gaiety of 
spirit so eamestly enjoined by their pastor. The eider foiks 
gathered in knots in the churchyard, greeting and shaking 
hands; and the children ran about crying, Ule! Ule! and 
repeating some uncouth rhymes ,* which the parson , who had 
joined us , informed me had been handed down £rom days of 
yore. The viliagers dofifed their hats to the Squire as he 
passed , giving hun the good wishes of the season with every 
appearance of heartfelt sincerity , and were invited by him to 

abolition of Christmas day, passed Orders to that effeot, and 
resoWed to sit on the following day, which was oommonly oalled 
Christmas day."* 

• «ülel ülel 

Three puddin^ m a'^>3&A\ 

Crack nute axä cx^ \Aft\'' 
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tbe hall, to take something to keep out the coldof the weather ; 
and I heard blessings uttered by seyeral of the poor, whi6h 
conyinced me that, in the midst of bis ei^'oyments, the worthy 
old cavalier had not forgotten tbe true Christmas virtue of 
charity. 

On our way bomeward bis beart seemed overflowing witb 
generons and happy feelings. As we passed over a rising 
gfound which commanded something of a prospeet, tbe sounds 
of rostic meniment now and then reacbed our ears; the Squire 
paused for a few moments , and looked around witb an air of 
inezpressible benignitj. Tbe beauty of the day was of itself 
sufficient to inspire philantbropy. Notwitbstanding * the 
frostiness of tbe morning, the son in bis cloudless joumey had 
acquired sufficient power to melt away tbe tbin co gering of 
snow from every soutbem declivity, and to bring out tbe 
living green which adoms an Englisb landscape even in mid- 
winter. Laige tracts of smiling verdure contrasted witb tbe 
dazzling whiteness of the sbaded slopes and bollows. Every 
sbeltered bank, on which the broad rays rested, yielded its 
süver rill of cold and limpid water, gUttering tbrough tbe 
dripping grass ; and sent up sligbt exbalaüons to contribute to 
tbe thin baze that biuig just above tbe surface of tbe eartb. 
There was something truly cheering in tbis triumph of 
warmtb and verdure over tbe frosty thraldom of winter: it 
was, as the Squire observed, an emblem of Christmas bospi- 
tality, breaking tbrough tbe cbills of ceremony and seifisb- 
ness, and tbawing every beart into a flow. Hepointed witb 
pleasure to tbe indications of good cheer reekiiag from the 
chinmeys of the comfortable farm-bouses, and low thatcbed 
cottages. '*I love,** said he, ^'to see tbis day well kept by 
rieb and poor; it is a great thing to have one day in tbe year, 
at least, wben you are sure of being welcome wberever you 
go, and of having, as it were, tbe world all tbrown open to 
you; and I am almost disposed to join witb Poor Bobin, 
in Mb malediction of every cburlisb enemy to tbis honest 
festival: — 
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'Those who at ChristmaB do repine, 

And would fain hence despatch him, 

May they with old Duke Humphry dine, 
Or eise may Squire Ketch catch 'em.'" 

The Squire went on to lament the deplorable decay of the 
games and amusements which were once preyalent at thia 
season among the lower Orders, and conntenanced bj the 
higher; when the old halls of Castles and manor-houses were 
thrown open at daylight; when the tables were covered with 
brawn, andbeef , andhummingale; when the harp and the 
carql resounded all day long, and when rieh and poor were 
alike welcome to enter and make merrj.* '^Our old games 
and local customs,*' said he, <*had a great effect in making 
the peasant fond of his home, and the promotion of themby 
the gentry made him fond of his lord. They made the times 
merrier, and kinder, and better; and I can trulj sa/, with 
one of our old poets , — 

'I iike them well — the curious preciseness 
And ali-pretended gravity ofthose 
That seek to banish hence these harmless sports, 
Have thrust away mach andent honesty.' 

^' The nation," continued he, '^is altered; we have almost 
lost our simple true-hearted peasantry. They haye broken 
asunder from the higher classes, and seem to think their 
interests are separate. They have becometooknowing, and 

* '* An EngUsh gentleman at the opening of the great day, 
t. e. on Christmas day in the moming, had all his tenants and 
neighbours entered his hall by daybreak. The strong beer was 
broached , and the black jacks went plentifully about with toast, 
sugar, nutmeg, and good Cheshire cheese. The hackin (the 
great sausage) must be boiled by day-break, or eise two younff 
men must take the maiden (t. e, the cook) by the arms ana 
run her round the market-plaoe tili she is a^amed of her is« 
xineBB. "'^ Round ciboui our Sea-Coa£ Firt, 
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begintoreadnewspapers, listen to alehouse politidans, and 
talk of refonn. I think one mode to keep them in good 
humour in these hard times would be for the nobility and 
gentry to pass more time on their estates, mingle more among 
the countrj people, and set the merry old English games 
going again." 

Such was the good Squire's project for mitigating public 
discontent: and, indeed, he had once attempted to put his 
doctrine in practice, and a few years before had kept open 
honse during the holidays in the old style. The countty 
people, however, did not understand howto play their parts 
in the scene of hospitality; many uncouth circumstances oc- 
curred; the manor was overrun by all the vagrants of the 
eountry, and more beggars drawn into the neighbourhood 
in one week than the parish officers could get rid of in a year. 
Since then, he had contented himself with inviting the decent 
part of the neighbouring peasantry to call at the hall on 
Christmas day, and distributing beef, and bread, and ale, 
among the poor, that they might make merry in their own 
dwellings. 

We had not been long home when the sound of music was 
heard £rom a distance. A band of country lads without coats, 
their shirt sleeyes fancifully tied with ribands, their hats de- 
corated with greens, and clubs in their hands, were seen 
adyandng ap the avenue, foUowed by a large number of vil- 
lagers and peasantry. They stopped before the hall door, 
where the music Struck up a peciüiar air, and the lads per- 
formedacuriousandintricatedance, advancing, retreating, 
and striking their clubs together, keeping ezact time to the 
music; whUe one, whimsically crowned with a fox*s skin, the 
tail of which flaunted down his back , kept capering roimd the 
skirts of the dance , and rattling a Christmas-box with many 
antic gesticulations. v^ ■ 

. The Squire eyed tiiis fancifiil exhibition with great interest 
and delight, and gave me afuU accountof itsorigin, which 
he traced to the times whcn the Bomans held possesElowc^il^^^ 
Island; plainfy proviug that thia was a\MÄÄ ^^^^^i^TÄaso^ ^^ 

7Z^ Sketch Book, V^ 
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the Bword daaoe of the ancients. '<It was now," he said, 
«nearly eztmct, but he had accidentally met with traoes of it 
m the neighbourhood, and had encouraged its revival; 
though , to teil the trath , it was too apt to be foUowed ap by 
rough cudgel-play and broken heads in the evening." 

After the dance was concluded, the whole party was enter- 
tained with brawn and beef , and stout home-brewed. The 
Squire himself mingled among the rostics, and was received 
with awkward demonstrations of def erence and regard. It is 
trae I perceived two or three of the younger peasaats, as they 
were raising their tankards to their mouths wheu the Sqnire's 
back was tumed , making something of a grimace, and giyiiig 
eaeh other the wink; but the moment they caught my eye 
they pulled grave faces, and were exceedingly demure. With 
Master Simon, however, they all seemed more at their ease. 
His varied occupations and amusements had made him well- 
known throughout the neighbourhopd. He was a viaitor at 
eveiy farm-house and cottage ; gossiped with the farmers and 
their wives; romped with their daughters; and, like that type 
of a vagrant bachelor , the humble-bee , toUed tiie sweets from 
all the rosy Ups of the countiy round. 

The bashfolness of the guests 'soon gave way before good 
cheer and affability. There is something genuine and f^eo- 
tionate in the gaiety of the lower Orders , when it is ezcited by 
the bounty and famiharity ofthose above them; the warm 
glow of gratitude enters into their mirth, and a kind word or a 
small pleasantiy frankly uttered by a patron, gladdens the 
heart of the dependant more than oil and wine. When the 
Squire had retired the merriment increased, and there was 
mueh joking and laughter, partioularly between Master 
Simon and a hale, ruddy-faced, white-headed farmer, who 
appeared to be the wit of the village; for I obsenred all bis 
companions to wait with open mouths for his retorts, and 
burst into a gratuitous laugh before they could well under- 
stand them. 

The whole house indeed seemed abandoned to merriment 
Aalpaaaed to my room to dreaa iox Oömxföt ^ \\AAxd. the aonid 
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of mosic in a small comt, and , looking through a window that 
commanded it, .1 perceiyed a band of wandering musiciansi 
with pandean pipes and tambourine; a pretty coquetiflh 
honsemaid was dancing a jig with a smart country lad , while 
seyeral of the other servants were looking on. In the midst of 
her Sport the girl canght a glimpse of my face at the window, 
and , colonring up , ran off with an air of roguish affected con- 
fosion. 



\\ 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 



Lo f now is come the joyful'st feasti 

Let every man be jolly, 
Eache roome with yvie leaveB is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbours' chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are buming; 
Their ovens they with bak't meats choke, 
And all their spits are tuming. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
Andif, forcold, ithaptodie, 
We '11 bury 't in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 

Withers'b JuvenUia, 

I HADfinished my toilet, and was loitering with Frank Brace- 
bridge in the librarj, when we heard a distant thwacking 
sound , which he informed me was a signal for the serving up 
of the dinner. The Squire kept up old customs in kitchen as 
well as hall; and the rolling-pin, Struck upon the dresser by 
the Cook, summoned the servants to carry in the meats. 

Just in this nick the cook knook'd thrioe, 
And all the waiters in a trice 

His summons did obey; 
Eaeh serving man, with dish in band, 
March'dboldlvup, iike our train-band, 

Fresented and away.* 

The dinner was served up in the great hall, where the 
Squire always held his Christmas banquet. A blazing crack- 
ling fire of logs had been heaped on to warm the spacious 
apartmenif and the flame went sparkling and wreathing up 

* Sir JoVm^\xOBX\ii\^. 
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thewide-mouthed chimney. The great picture of the crusader 
and bis white horse had been profusely decorated with greens 
for the occasion; and hoUyand ivyhad likewise been wreathed 
round the hehnet and weapons on the opposite wall, which 
I understood were the arms of the same warrior. I most own, 
by the by, I had strong doubts about the authenticity of the 
painting and armour as having belonged to the cnuader, they 
certainly having the stamp of more recent days; but I waa 
told that the painting had been soconüderedtimeout of mind; 
and that, as to the annour, it had been found in a lumber 
room, and elevated to its present Situation by the Squire, who 
at once determined it to be the annour of the family hero ; and 
as he was absolute authority on all such subjects in bis own 
household, the matter had passed into ourrent aeeeptation. A 
sideboardwas set out just under this chivalrictrophy, on which 
was a display of plate that might have Yied(at least in variety) 
withBelshazzar's parade of thevessels of thetemple; '^flagons, 
cans, cups, beakers, goblets^basins, and ewers;" the gorgeous 
Utensils of good companionship, that had gradually accumu- 
lated through many generations of jovial housekeepers. Be- 
fore these stood thd two Yule candles beaming like two 
stan of the first magnitude; other lights were distributed in 
branches, and the whole array glittered like a firmament of 
silver. 

We were ushered into this banqueting scene with the 
sound of minstrelsy, the old harper being seated on astool 
beside the fireplace , and twanging bis instrument with a vast 
deal more power than melody. Never did Christxnas board 
display a more goodly and gracious assemblage of counte« 
nances: those who were not handsome were, at least, happy; 
and happiness is a rare improver of yourhard-favouredvisage. 
I always consider an oldEnglish famUyas well worth studying 
as a coUection of Holbein's portraits or Albert Durer*s prints. 
There is much antiquarian lore to be acquired; muchknow- 
ledge of the physiognomies of former times. Perhaps it may 
be from having continually before their eye« Ü!l<c^%^x^'w^^^ ^^ 
f&mUf portraits, with wMch the masusioTift^i^^^^^^'Q^^^ 
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stocked ; certain it is, that the quaint features of antiquity are 
often moBt faithfully perpetuated in these ancient lines ; and I 
have traced an old family nose throngh a whole picture gal- 
leiy, legitimateljhanded down from generation togeneration, 
almost from the time of the Conquest Something of the kind 
was to be obsenred in the worthy Company around me. Many 
of their faces had evidently originated in a gothio age, and 
been merely copied by succeeding generations ; and there was 
one litüe girl, in particular, of staid demeanour, with a high 
Roman nose, and an antique vinegar aspect, who was a great 
f avourite of the Squire's , being , as he said, a Bracebridge all 
over, and the yery connterpart of one of bis ancestors who 
figured in the court of Henry YIII. 

The parson said grace , which was not a short famüiar one, 
sach as is commonly addressedto the Deity, in these nnceremo- 
nioos days ; bat along, courtly, well-worded one of the ancient 
schooL There was now a pause, as if something was expected; 
when suddenly the butler entered the hall with some degree of 
busüe : he was attended by a servant on each side with a large 
wax-light, and bore a silver dish, on which was an enormons 
pig*shead,decoratedwithrosemary,with a lemon in its month, 
wUch was placed with great formalityat the head of the table. 
The moment this pageant made its appearance, the harper 
Struck up a flounsh; at the conclusion of which the young 
Oxonian, on receiving a hint from the Squire, gave, with an 
air of the most comic gravity , an old carol, the first verse of 
which was as follows : — 

Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boax's head in band bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemaiy. 
I pray you all syiige merily 

Qui estis in conyiTio. 

Though prepared to witness many of these little eecen- 

tricities, from being apprised of the peculiar hobby of mine 

host; yetj I confess , the parade with which so odd a dish was 

introduced ßomewhoX perplexedme^xm\3^\^9b^«t^^^^»sLthe 
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conversation of the Squire and theparson , that it was meant 
to represent the bringing in of the boar*8 head: a dish för^ 
merly served up wil£ mach ceremony, and the sound of 
minstrelsy and song, at great tables on Christmas day. "I 
iike the old oostom ," said the Squire , *' not merelj because it 
is stately and pleasing in itself, but because it was observed at 
the College at Oxford, at which I was educated. When I 
hear the old song chanted , it brings to mind the time when 
I was young and gamesome — and the noble old College« 
hall — and my fellow students loitering about in their 
black gowns; many of whom, poor lads, are now in their 
gfraves!" 

The parson, however, whose mind was not haunted by 
such asBOciations , and who was always more taken up with 
the lest than the sentiment , objected to the Ozonian's version 
of the carol ; which he affirmed was different £rom that sung at 
College. He went on, with the dry perseverance of a commen- 
tator, to give the College reading, accompanied by sundry 
annotations; addressing himself at first to the Company at 
large; but finding their attention graduaUy diverted to other 
talk , and other objects , he lowered his tone as his number of 
auditors diminished, until he concluded his remarks, in an 
under yoice, to a fat-headed old gentleman nezt him, who 
was silently engaged in the discussion of a huge platefiill of 
turkey.* 

* The old ceremony of servinfi' up the boar's head on Christ- 
mas dav is still observed in the hall of Queen's College, Oxford. 
I was favoured by the parson with a copv of the carol as now 
sung, and as it may be acceptable to sucn of my readers as are 
curious in these grave and leamed matters , I give it entire. 

The boai^s head in band bear I, 
Bedeck'd with bays and rosemary; 
And I pray you, my mästen, be merry, 
Quot estis in conTivio. 
Caput apri defero 
JReddens laudes DondxLO. 
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The table was literally loaded with good cheer, and pre- 
sented an epitome of country abnndance , in this season of 
OTerflowing larders. A distinguished post was allotted to 
'* ancient sirloin ,'* as mine host termed it ; being , as he added, 
'^ the Standard of old English hospitality, and a Joint of goodly 
presence, and fall of expectation/' There were several dishes 
quaintly decorated, and which had evidently something tradi- 
tionaiy in their embellishments; bat about which, as I did 
not like to appear over curious, I asked no qaestions. 

I coald not, howeyer, bat notice a pie, magmficently deco- 
rated with peacock*s feathers, in imitation of the tail of that 
bird , which overshadowed a considerable tract of the table. 
This, the Sqaire confessed with some little hesitation , was a 
pheasant-pie , thoagh a peacock-pie was certainly the most 
authentical: bat there hsui been such a mortality among the 
peacocks this season, that he conld notprevailuponhimself 
to have one küled.^ 

Theboar'shead, as I anderstand, 
Is the rarest dish in all this land, 
Which thus bedeck'd with a gay garland 
Lei US servire cantico. 
Caput apri defero , &c. 

Our Steward hath proyided this 
In honour of the Kine of Bliss, 
Which on this day to oe senred is 
In Beginensi Atrio. 
Caput apri defero, 
&c. &c. &c. 

* The peacock was anoiently in great demand for statelv 
entertainments. Sometimes it was made into a pie, at one end 
of which the head appeared above the crust in all its plumage, 
with the beak richly gut; at the other end the tail was displayed. 
Such pies were served up at the solemn banquets of chivalry, 
when J^nights-errant pledged themselves to undertake any 
penlouB enterprise: wnence came the ancient oath, usedby 
fustioe SbaüoWf '^bycookandpieJ* 

Tbe peacock was also an impotlKat ^^s^ iQ't ^^ ^Stcciel^asa^ 
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It woold be tedious,perhap8, to my wiser readers, who may 
not have that foolish fondness for t>dd and obsolete things to 
which I am a Httle given, were I to mention the other make- 
shifts of this worthy old hmnourist, by which he was endea- 
Youiing to follow up , though at humble distance , the quaint 
costoms of antiquity. I was pleased, however, to see the 
respeet shown to his whims byhis children and relatives; who, 
indeed, entered readily into tiie fuU spirrt of them, and seemed 
all well versed in their parts; having doubtless been present 
at many a rehearsal. I was amused, too, at the air of profound 
gravity with which the butler and other servants executed the 
duties assigned them, however eccentric. They had an old- 
fashioned look; having, för the mostpart, been brought up 
in the household, and grown into keeping with the antiquated 
mansion, and the humours of its lord; and most probably 
looked upon aU lüs whimsical regulations as the established 
laws of honourable housekeeping. 

When the cloth was removed , the butler brought in a huge 
silver vessel of rare and curiousworkmanship, which he placed 
before the Squire. Its appearance was haÜed with acclama- 
tion; being the Wassail Bowl, so renowned in Christmas 
festivity. The contents had been prepared by the Squire 
himself ; for it was a beverage in the skilful mixture of which 
heparticularlypridedhimself ; alleging that it was too abstruse 
and complez for the comprehension of an ordinary servant. It 
was a potation, indeed, that might well make the heartofa 
toper leap within him; being composed of the riebest and 



feast; and Massinger, in his City Madam, gives some idea of the 
extra^agance with which this, as well as otiier dishes, was pre- 
pared for tbe gorgeous revels of the olden times : — 

'^Men may talk of country Christmasses, 
Their thurty pound butternd esgs , their pies of carps' toneues : 
Their pheasants drench'd with ambergns; Ihe earcases ofthree 

fat wethers bruised for gravy y to iiu£e san&ce \w a oxv^X^'^eA«- 

cocJt/" 
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raciest wines, highly spiced and Bweetened, wifli roasted 
apples bobbing about the surface.* 

The old gentleman's whole countenance beamed with a 
serene look of indwelling delight, as he stirred this mighty 
bowl. Haring rabed it to his lips, with a hearty wish of a 
meny Christmas to all presentt, he sent it brimming round the 
board, for every one to follow his ezample, aecording to the 
primitive sfyle: pronouneing it *'the andent fonntain of good 
feeling, where all hearts met together." ** 

There was mach langhing and raUjing as the honest em* 
blem of Christmas joviality circnlated, and was kissedratiier 
C07I7 by the ladies. When it reached Master Simon, he raised 
it in both hands, and with the air of a boon companion straek 
up an old Wassail chanson: — 

The browne bowle, 

The merry browne bowle, 

As it goes round about-a, 

FiU 

Still, 
Let the world sav what it wül, 
And drink your nll all out-a. 

* The Wassail Bowl was sometimes composed of ale instead 
ofwine; withnutmeg, sugar, toast, ginger, and roasted crabs; 
in this way the nut-brown beverage is stül prepared in some old 
families, and round the hearths of substantial farmers at Christ- 
mas. It is also called Lamb's Wool, and is celebrated by 
Herrick in his Twelfth Night: — 

**Next crowne the bowle füll 

With gentle Lamb*s Wooll, 
Addsu^ar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With Store of ale too ; 

And thusve must doe 
To make the Wassaiie a swinger." 

** "The custom of drinking out of the same cup gave place 

to eaoh having his cup. When the Steward came to the aoore 

with the Wassel, he was to cry three times, Wassel^ Wassdt 

fPasself and tben the Chappb\ (5iYi«^\\»2aC^ 7(«a V^%aa^irerwith8 

song'. " — Amcbjbou>qu^ 
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The deep canne, 

The meiTV deep canne, 

Ab thou dost fireely quaff-a, 

Sing, 

Fling, 
Be as merry as a king, 
And Bound a lusty laugh-a.* 

B^uchof the conversationduTing dinner torned upon family 
CS, to which I was a stranger. There was, however, a great 
l of rallying of Master Simon about some gay widow, with 
»m he was accused of having a flirtation. This attack was 
imenced by the ladies; but it was continued thronghout 
dinner by the fat*headed old gentleman next the parson, 
1 the persevering assiduity of a slow-hound; being oneof 
}e long-winded Jokers, who, though rather dull at starting 
le, are unrivalled for their tedents in hunting it down. At 
rsf pause in the general conversation, he renewed bis ban- 
Qg in pretty much the same terms; winking hard at me 
1 both eyes, whenever he gare Master Simon what he eon- 
»red a home thrust The latter, indeed, seemed fond of 
lg teased on the subject, as old bachelors are apt to be; 
. he took occasion to inform me, in an ander tone, that the 
f in question was a prodigiously fine woman, and drove her 
I curricle. 

The dinner -time passed away in this flow of innocent 
xity; and though the old hall may have resounded in its 
e with many a scene of broader ront and revel, yet I doubt 
$ther itever witnessed more honest and genuine enjoyment 
w easy it is for one benevolent being to difluse pleasure 
und hun; and how truly is a kind heart a fountain of glad> 
s, making e very thing in its yiciniiy to freshen into sxmles ! 
3 joyous disposition of the worthy Squire was perfectly 
tagious: he was happy himself, and disposed to make all 
World happy; and Öie little eccentricities of his humour 
but season, in a manner, the sweetness of his philan* 

>py. 

* From Poor Kobin^B Abnvaax^. 
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WLen the ladies had retired, the conversation , as usoal, 
became still more animated; many good things were broached 
which had been thought of during (&mer, but which would not 
exactly do for a lady^s ear; and though I cannot positively 
affiiTQ ihat there was much wit uttered, yet I have certainly 
heard many contests of rare wit produce mach less laoghter. 
Wit, after all, is a mighty tart, pongent ingredient, and mach 
too acid for some stomachs; bat honest good hamoor is the 
oil and wine of a merry meetlng, and there is no jovial com- 
panionship eqaal to that, where the jokes are rather small, and 
the laoghter abundant. 

The Squire told several long stories of early College pranks 
and adyentures, in some of which the parson had been a 
sharer; though, in looking at the latter, it reqoired some 
effort of Imagination to figare sach a litüe dark anatomy of a 
man into the perpetrator of a mad-cap gamboL Indeed, the 
two College chams presented pictares of what men may be 
made by their different lots in life: the Sqaire had leftlhe 
Uniyersity to live lastily on bis patemal domains, in the vigor- 
ous enjoyment of prosperity and sunshine, and had flourished 
on to a hearty and florid old age; whilst the poor parson, on 
the contrary,had dried and witheredaway,amongdas1y tomes, 
in the silence and shadows of bis stady. Still there beemed to 
be a spark of almost extinguished fire, feebly glimmering in 
the bottom of bis soal; and as the Sqaire hinted at a sly stoiy 
of the parson and a pretty milk-maid, whom they once met on 
the banks of the Isis, the old gentleman made an ''aiphabet of 
faces," which, as far as I coiüd decipher bis physiognomy, I 
verily believe was indicative of laaghter; — indeed, I have 
rarely met with an old gentleman that took absolutely offence 
at the imputed gallantries of bis yoath. 

I f oand the tide of wine and wassail fast gaining on the diy 

land of sober judgment. The Company grew merrier and 

louder as their jokes grew daller. Master Simon was in ai 

chirping a hamour as a grasshopper filled with dew; bis old 

songB grew of a warmer complfision^ and he began to talk 

maudlin abont the widow. B.^ e^esi %^^^ «iV;n^^ \«s&%«tot 
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khe wooingof a widow, which he infonned me he had gathered 
from anexcellent black-letter work,entitled '^Cupid'sSolicito; 
Por Love," containing störe of good adrice for baohelors, and 
v^hich he promised to lend me. The first yene was to this 
BjOfect: — 

He that will woo a widow must not daUv« 
He must make hay while the sun doth shine; 

He must not stand with her, Shalll, shalil? 
Butboldlysay, Widow, thou must be mine. 

This song inspired the fat-headed old gentleman, who 
made several attempts to teil a rather broad story out of Joe 
Füller, that was pat to the porpose; but healways stuck in 
the middle, every body recollecting the latter part excepting 
tmnself. The parson, too, began to show the effects of good 
^heer, having gradaaUy setüed down into a doze, and bis wig 
sitting most suspiciously on one side. Just at this junctore 
we were summoned tothedrawing-room, and, I sospect, at the 
private instigation ofmine host, whose jovialityseemed always 
tempered with a proper love of decorum. 

After the dinner-table was removed, the hall was given up 
bo the yoimger members of the family, who, prompted to all 
bdnd of noisy mirth by the Oxonian and Master Simon, made 
its old walls ring with their merriment, as they played at 
romping games. I delight in witnessing the gambols of chü- 
iren, and particolariy at this happy holiday-season, and 
3ould not help stealing out of the drawing-room on hearing 
one of their peals of laughter, I found them at the game of 
blindman^B buff. Master Simon, who was the leader of their 
revels, and seemed on all occasions to folfil the office of that 
Emeient potentate, the Lord of Misrule,* was blinded in the 
tnidst of the hall. The little beings were as busy about him 

* At Christmasse there was intheKinge'shouse, whereso- 
ever hee was lodged, a lorde of misrule, or mayster of merie 
iisportes , and the like had ye in the house of every nobleman of 
[lonor, or good worshippe, were he spiritaaE ot \AXfi^oTi)^ 
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as the moek fairies about Falstaff; pinching him, plueking at 
the skirts o£ bis coat, and tickling him with straws. One fine 
blue-eyed girl of about tbirteen, witb ber flaxen bair aQ in 
beautifiil confusion, ber frolic face in a glow, ber frock balf 
tom off ber sboulders, a complete pictore of a romp, was ibe 
cbief tormentor; and from tbe slynesB witb wbicb Master 
Simon avoided tbe smaller game, and bemmed tbis wild litüe 
nympb in comers, and obliged ber to juinp sbrieking over 
chairs, I suspected tbe rogae of being not a wbit more blinded 
tban was convenient. 

Wben I retnmed to tbe drawing-room, I foiind tbo Com- 
pany seatcd round tbe fire, listening to tbe parson, wbo was 
deeply ensconced in a bigb-backed oaken cbair, tbe work of 
some eunning artificer of jore, wbicb bad been brougbt from 
tbe libnuy for bis particular accommodation. From this 
yenerable piece of farniture, witb wbicb bis sbadowy figare 
and dark weazen face so admirably acoorded, be was defJing 
fortb Strange accountsof tbe populär superstilions and legendi 
of tbe surrounding countrj, witb wbicb be bad beoome ac- 
quainted in tbe course of bis antiquarian researcbes. I am 
half inclined to tbink tbat tbe old gentleman was bimself 
somewbat tinctnred witb superstition, as men are yery apt to 
be wbo live a recluse and studious lif^^a.sequesteredpart of 
tbe country, and pore over black-letter taracts, so öfbsh Med 
witb tbe marvellous and supematural. He gare us several 
anecdotes of tbe fancies of tbe neigbbounng peasantry, con- 
ceming tbe cffigy of tbe crusader, wbicb lay on tbe tomb by 
tbe cburcb altar . As it was tbe only monument of tbe kind in 
tbat part of tbe country, it bad always been regarded with 
feelings of superstition by tbe good*wives of tbe village. It 
was Said to get up from the tomb and walk tbe rounds of the 
cburchyard in stormy nigbts, particularly wben it thundered; 
and one old woman, wbose cottage bordered on tbe cburch- 
yard, bad seen it, Ibrougb tbe Windows of tbe cburcb^ when 
tbe moon shone, slowly pacing up and down the aislea. It 
was the beUef that some wrong bad been left imredressed by 
^e deceased, or some trea8ure\Addeu>^\)i^V^^\^^^i^^ 
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in a State of trouble and restlefisness. Some talked of gold 
and jeweb buried in the tomb, over which the spectre kept 
watch ; and there was a stoiy corrent of a sexton in old times 
who endeavoored to break Ins way to the coffin at night; bat 
just as he reached it, rcceived a violent blow from the marble 
band of the effigy, whieh stretched him senselesa on the pave- 
ment. These tales were often laughed at by some of the 
stnrdier among the rustics, yet when night came on, there 
were many of tiie stoutest unbelievers that were shy of ventu- 
ring alone in the footpath that led across the churchyard. 

From theseandoüier aneedotes that foUowed, the erusader 
appeared to be the favoorite hero of ghost stories throughout 
the vicinity. His picture, which hung up in the hall, was 
thonght by the servants to have somethiug supematoral about 
it; for they remarked that, in whatever part of the hall you 
went, the eyes of the warrior were still fixed on yon. The old 
porter's wife, too, at the lodge, who had been bom and 
brought up in the family, and was a great gossip among the 
maid-servants, affirmed, that in her young days she had often 
heard say, that on Midsommer eve, when it is well known all 
kinds of ghosts, goblins, and f airies beoome visible and walk 
alnroad, the erusader used to mount his horse, come down from 
his picture^ride about the house, down the avenae, and sotothe 
church to yisit the tomb; on which oocasionthe church-door 
most civilly swong open of itself : not that he needed it; for he 
rode through clo^ed gates and even stone wails, and had been 
seen by one of the dairy-maids to pass between two bars of the 
great park gate, making himself as thin as a sheet of paper. 

All these superstitions I found had been very much coun* 
tenaneed by the Squire, who, though not superstitions himself, 
was very fond of seeing others so. He listened to every gobiin 
tale of the neighbouring gossips with infinite gravity, and 
beld the porter*s wife in high favour on account of her talent 
for the manreUous. He was himself a great reader of old 
legends and romances, and often lamented that he could not 
believe in them; for a superstitions person^ be tibLQ\X!^E^ \£s^^sX 
live in a kind oifaky iaod. 
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Whilstwewere all attention tothe parson's stories, our ears 
were suddenly assailed by a borst of hetcrogeneous sounds 
&om the hall, in which were mingled something like the clang 
of rüde minstrelsy, with the uproar of many small voices and 
girliflh laughter. The door suddenly flew open, and a train 
came trooping into the room, that might almost have been 
mistaken f or the breaking up of the court of Fairy. That in- 
defatigable spirit, Master Simon, in the faithful discharge of 
bis duties as lord of mismle, had coneeived the idea of a 
Christmas mommery, or masquing; and having called in to 
bis assistance the Oxonian and the yoong officer, who were 
equally ripe for anything that should occasion romping and 
merriment, they had carried it into instant efFect. The cid 
house-keeper had been eonsulted ; the antique clothes-presses 
and wardrobes rummaged and made to jield up the i^cs of 
finery that had not seen the light for several generations; ibe 
yonnger part of the Company had been privately convened 
from the parlonr and hall , and the whole had been bedizened 
out, into a burlesque Imitation of an antique masque. * 

Master Simon led the van, as ^'Ancient Christmas," 
quaintly apparelled in a raff, a short cloak, which had yeiy 
much the aspect of one of the old house-keeper's petticoats, 
and a hat that might have served for a village steeple, and 
must indubitably have figured in the days of l£e Covenanters. 
From under this hisnose curvedboldly forth, flushed witha 
frost-bitten bloom, that seemed the very trophyof aDecember 
blast He was accompanied by the blue-eyed romp, dished up 
as ^^DameMince-Pie," in the venerable magnifieenceof faded 
brocade, long stomacher, peaked hat, and high-heeled shoes. 
The young officer appeared as Bobin Hood, in a sporting 
dress of Kendal green, and a foraging-cap with a gold tasseL 

The costome, to be sure, did not bear testimony to deep re- 

* Maskings or mummeries were favourite sports at Christ- 
mas in old times ; and the wardrobes at halls and manor-houses 
were often laid under contribution to fümish dresses and fan- 
taatio dispdaingB» I Btrongly «uspect Master Simon to have 
taäen the idea of bis &om Ben lonaoT^f^^^^sAJO^^ Ql^Scco&tmai. 
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Bearch» and there was an evident eye to the picturesque, na- 
tural to a yoong gallant in presence of hu mistress. The fair 
Julia hung on his arm in a pretty rostic dress, as **Maid Ha- 
rlan." The rest of the train had been metamorphosed in 
yarions ways; the girls tmssed up the fineiy of the andent 
beUes of the Bracebridge line, and the striplings bewhiskered 
with bnmt cork, and gravely clad in broad skirts, hanging 
flleeresy and foll-bottomed wigs, to represent the characters 
offioastBeef, Plum Pudding, and otherworfchiescelebrated 
in aneient maskings. The whole was under the control of the 
Oxonian, in the appropriate character of Misrole; and lob- 
•erred that he exercised rather a mischievous sway with his 
wand orer the smaller personages of the pageant. 

The irruption of this motley crew, with beat of drum ae- 
eording to aneient cnstom, was the consummation of uproar 
and merriment. Master Simon eovered himself with gloiy bj 
the stateliness with which, as Aneient Christmas, he walked a 
minuet with the peerless, thoughgiggling, Dame Mince-Pie. 
It was followed by a dance of all ^e dbaracters , which , from 
its medley of costumes, seemed as though the old family por- 
traits had skq>ped down from their frames to join in the sport. 
Different centuries were figuring at cross hands and right and 
left; the dark ages were cutting pirouettes and rigadoons; 
and the days of Queen Bess jigging merrily down the middle, 
through a line of succeeding generations. l 

The worthy Squire contemplated these fantastic sports, and 
this resurreetion of his old wardrobe, with the simple relish of 
childish delight. He stood chucküng and rubbing his hands, 
and soarcely hearing a word the parson said, notwithstanding 
that the latter was discoursing most authentieally on the an- 
eient and stately dance of the Paon, orpeacock, from which 
he eonceiyed the minuet to be derived.* For my part , I was 

* Sir JohnHawkins, speaking of the dance oalled thePavon, 
firom payo , a peacock , says , ** It is a grave and majestic dance v 
the methoa oi danoing it ancienüy waa b*^ ^ex^^ei&srci. ^s^^s^^^^^ 
with a^ Mnd swordB, by those of the Yoinf^TC^« m^^"^ ^^^^ 
jbjr tbepeen in their mantles, and by l3to\ÄjQL\«ÄVi^ ^^^iwä^sr«»^ 
J*f Sketch Book* \^ 
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in a eontinnal excitement from the yaried scenes of whim and 
innocent gaiety passing before me. It was inspiiing to see 
wild-eyed firolic and warm-hearted hospitaliiy breaking out 
irom among the Chilis and glooms of winter, and old age 
throwing off his apathy, and catching once more the freshness 
of youthful enjoyment I feit also an interest in the scene, 
from theconsideration that these fleeting enstomswere posting 
fast into oblivion, and that this was, perhaps, the only fiEunily 
in England in which the whole of them was sidll pnnetiliously 
observed. There was a quaintness, too, mingledwith all this 
reveliy, thatgaveitapeculiarzest: itwassnitedtothetime 
and place; and as the old Manor House almost leeled with 
mirth and wassaili it seemed echoing back the joyiality of 
long'departed yeanu 

ButenoughofChiistmasanditsgambols; itistime forme 
to pause in this gamiliiy. Methiäcs I hear the questions 
asked by my graver readers, '* To what purpose is all this? — 
how is the world to be made wiser by this talk?*' Alas! is 
there not wisdom enough extant for the instractiou of the 
World? And if not, are there not thonsands of abier pens 
labooring for its improvement? — It is so mnch pleasanter to 
please than to instract — • to play the companion rather than 
the preeeptor. 

What, after all, is the mite of wisdom that I conld throw 
into the mass of knowledge? or how am I sure that my sagest 
deductions may be safe guides for the opinions of others ? Bat 
in wiiting to amnse, if I f ail, the only evil is my own disap- 
pointment If, however, I can by any Ineky chimce, in these 
days of evil, rab out one wrinkle irom the brow of care, or 
beguile the heavy heart of one moment of sorrow; if I can now 
and then penetrate through the gatheringfilmof misanthropy, 
prompt a benevolent view of human nature, and make my 
reader more in good humour with his fellow beings and him- 
sel^ surely, surely, I shall not then have wxitten entibrely in 
vain. 

long trains, the motlon whexeo^ln (lMi<»xi^^tft»^Tii&c^ft^\^ 
peaoook. ^ — Bistory ofMusic^ 
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LITTLE BRITAIN. 



[The foUowing modicum of local history was lately put into 
my nands by an odd-looking old gentleman in a small brown 
wig and snuff-coloured coat, with wnom I became acquainted in 
ihe coune of one of my tours of Observation through the centre 
of that great wildemess the City. I confess that 1 was a little 
dubiouB at first, whether it was not one of those apocryphal 
tales often passed off upon inquiring travellers like myself; and 
which have orought our generai character for veracity into such 
unmerited reproach. On making proper inquiries, howeyer, I 
have receivea the most satisfactory assurances of the author's 
probity ; and, indeed, have been told that he is actually en^aged 
in a füll and particular account of the very interesting re^on in 
which he resides; of which the foUowing may be considered 
merely as a foretaste.] 



What I write is most true. • • • • I have a whole booke 
of cases lying by me, which if I could sette foorth, some 
grave auntients (within the hearing of Bow bell) would be 
out of charity witti me. Nashe. 

In the centre of the great City ofLondon lies a small neigh- 
bourhood) consisting of a Cluster of narrow streets and courts, 
of veiy venerable and debilitated houses, which goes hy the 
name of Lzttlb Bbitain. Christ Church School and St. Bar- 
tholomew'B Hospital boond it on the west; Smithfield and 
Long Lane on tiie north; Aldersgate Street, like an arm of 
the sea, divides it from the eastem part of the city; whilst 
the yawning golf of Bull-and-Mouth Street separates it from 
Butchers' Hall Lane, and the regions of Newgate. Over thi& 
little territoxy, thus bounded and deeigosA^^^ ^^ ^ge^^^^^s^ 
ofSt P&uI'b, ßweläng above the intet^wÄxi^ Vwva«^ ^VS^&^st- 
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noster Row, Amen Corner, and Ave-Maria Lane, looksdown 
with an air of motherly protection.* 

This quarter derives its appellation from havingbeen, in 
ancient times, the residence of the Dukes of Britanj. As 
London increased, however, rank and fashion roUed off to 
thewest, and trade, creeping on at their heels, tookposses* 
sion of their deserted abodes. For some time Little Britain 
became the great mart of leaming, and was peopled bythe 
busy and proHfic race of booksellers : these also gradually de- 
serted it, and emigrating beyond the great straitofNewgate 
Street, settled down in Paternoster Kow, and St Paul's 
Churchyard, where they continue to increase and multiply 
even at the present day. 

But though thus fallen into decline, Little Britain still 
bears traces of its former splendour. There are several houses 
ready to tumble down, the fronts of which are magnificentiy 
enriched with old oaken carvings of hideousfaces, unknown 
birds, beasts, and fishes; and frnits and flowers which it 
would perplex a naturalist to classify. There are also, in 
Aldersgate Street, certain remains of what were once spacious 
and lordly famüy mansions, but which have in later days been 
subdivided into several tenements. Here may often be found 
the family of a petty tradesman, with his trumpeiy fumiture, 
burrowing among the relics of antiquated finery, in great 
rambling time-stained apartments,wiäi frettedceilings,gilded 
comices, and enormous marble fire-places. The lanes and 
Courts also contain many smaller houses, not on so grand a scale, 
but, like your small ancient gentry, sturdily maintaining thdr 
Claims to equal antiquity. These have their gable ends to the 
Street; great bow Windows, with diamond panes sei inlead; 
grotesqne carvings ; and low arched doorways. 

In this most venerable and sheltered little nest have I 
passed several quiet years of existence; comfortably lodged in 

* It is evident that the author of this interesting communica- 
tloB bas included in his general^W^otliVUV&'BYvtam^ ma^of 
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the second floor of one of the smallest bat oldest edifices. My 
sitting room is an old wainBCoted Chamber, with small panels, 
and set off with a miscellaneous array of fumiture. I have a 
particiliar respect for three or four lügh-backed claw-footed 
chairs, covered with tamished brocade; which bear the marks 
of having seen better days; and have doubüess figured in 
some of Ihe old palaces of Little Britain. They seem to me to 
keep together, and to look down with sovereign contempt 
upon their leathem-bottomed neighboors; as I have seen de- 
cayed gentiy carry a high head among the plebeian society 
with which tibey were reduced to associate. The whole front 
of my sitting room is taken up with a bow-window; on the 
panes of which are recorded the names of previous occupants 
for many generations ; mingled with scraps of very indifferent 
gentleman-like poetry, written in characters which I can 
scarcely decipher; and which extol the charms of many a 
beauty of Little Britain, who has long, long since bloomed, 
faded, and passed away. As I am an idle personage, with no 
apparent occupation, and pay my biU regularly every week, I 
am looked upon as the only independent gentleman of the 
neighbourhood; and being curious to leam the internal state 
of a conmiunity so apparently shut up within itself, I hare 
managed to work my way into all the concems and secrets of 
the place. 

Liittle Britain may truly be called the heart's core of the 
city ; the strong-hold of true John BulHsm. It is a fragment 
of London as it was in its better dayB,with its antiquated folks 
and fashions. Here flourish in great preservation many of the 
holiday games and customs of yore. The inhabitants most 
religiously eat pan-cakes on Slurove Tuesday, hotcross-buns 
on Good Friday, and roast goose at Michaelmas; they send 
love-letters on Yalentine's Day, bum the Pope on the Fifth 
of November, and kiss all the girls under the mistletoe at 
Christmas. Boast beef and plum-pudding are also held in 
superstitious veneration, and port and sherry maintain their 
grounds as the only true English winfiii\ «XLoiyki^ss&X^^sa^^^^c^ 
fidei«dvi/eoutiandish beverageft« 
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LitÜe Britain has its long catalogue of city wonders, which 
its inhabitants consider the wonders of the world ; such as the 
great bell of St. Paol's , which sours all the beer when it toUs; 
tiie figures that strike the hours at St. Dunstan's dock; the 
Monnment; the lions in the Tower; and the wooden giants in 
Gnildhall. They still believe in dreams and fortune-telling, 
and an old woman that lives in Boll-and-Mouth Street makes 
a tolerable subsistence by detecting stolen goods, and pro- 
xnising the girls good hosbands. They are apt to be rendered 
tincomfortable by comets and eclipses; and if a dog howls 
dolefnlly at night, it is looked upon as a snre sign of a death 
in the place. There are even many ghost stories current, par- 
ticnlarly conceming the old mansion-houses; in sevenä of 
which it is said stränge sights are sometimes seen. Lords and 
ladies, the former in fdll-bottomedwigs, hanging sleeves and 
swords, the latter in lappets, stays, hoops, and brocade, 
have been seen Walking up and down the great waste Cham- 
bers, onmoonlightnights; and are supposed to be the shades 
of the andent proprietors in their court dresses. 

LitÜe Britain has likewise its sages and great men. One of 
the most important of the former is a tall diy old gentleman, 
of the name of Skryme, who keeps a small apothecary's shop. 
He has a cadaverous conntenance, fall of cavities and pro- 
jections; with a brown circle round each eye, like a pair of 
hom spectacles. He b much thought of 'by the old women, 
who consider him as a kind of conjuror, because he has two or 
three stuffed alligators hanging up in his shop, and several 
snakes in botües. He is a great reader of almanaeks and 
newspapers, and is much given to pore over alarming accounts 
ofplots, conspiracies, fires, earthquakes, and volcanic erup-» 
tions; which last phenomena he considers as signsof the times. 
He has always some dismal tale of the kind to deal out to his 
eustomers, with their doses; and thus at the same timeputs 
both soul and body into an uproar. He is a great belierer in 
omens and predictions; and has the prophedes of Robert 
Nixon and Mother Shipton by heact No man can make so 
macli out of an eclipse, or even wx xarafira^a^ ^axVl^k^\ %a^ 
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he Bhook the tail of the last comet over the heads of his cu8< 
tomers and disdples until they were nearly frightened out of 
their wits« He has lately got hold of a populär legend or pro- 
phe(^i on which he has been unusually eloquent. There has 
been a saying current among the ancient sibyls y who treasure 
up these things, that when the grasshopper on the top of the 
Exchange shook hands with the dragon on the top of Bow 
Church steeple, fearfiil events would take place. This stränge 
conjunction, it seems, has as strangely come to pass. The 
same architect has been engaged lately on the repairs of the 
cupola of the Exchange, and the steeple of Bow Church ; and, 
fSearfcQ to relate , the dragon and the grasshopper actoally lie, 
. cheek by jowl , in the yard of his Workshop. 

'^Otiiers/' asMr. Skryme is accustomed to say, '^may go 
star-gasingi and look for co^junctions in the heavens, bat 
here is a co^junction on the earth, near at home, and under 
our own eyes, which surpasses all the signs and calculations 
of astrologers." Since tiiese portentous weather-cocks have 
thus laid tiieir heads together, wonderful events had abready 
occurred. The good old king, notwithstanding that he had 
lived eighty-two y ears, had all at once givcn up the ghost ; an- 
other king had mounted the throne; a royal duke had died 
suddenly — anotheri in France, had been murdered; there 
had been radical meetings in aU parts of the kingdom; the 
bloody scenes at Manchester; the great plot in Cato Street; — 
and, aboveall, the queen had retumedto England! All these 
sinister events are recounted by Mr. Skxyme with a mysterions 
look, and a dismal shake of the head; and being tfÜLen with 
his drugs, and associated in the minds of his auditors with 
stuffed sea-monsters, botüed serpents, and his own visage, 
which is a title-page of tribulation, they have spread g^eat 
gloom through the minds of the people inLittle Britain. They 
shake their heads whenever they go by Bow Church , and ol>- 
serve, that they never expected any good to come of taking 
down that steeple, which in old times told nothing but glad 
tidings, as the history of Whittington and his Cat bears 
witness. 
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The riral orade of little Britain ia a sobati 
monger, wholiTMma&agmeDtofoneoftheoli 
■iou, and ia as magnificetitlylodgedas arouQi 
in tbe midit of oneof hiaownCheBhirea. ladet 
of no little standing tuxd importanoe; and liü 
eztenda tbiough Huggin Lane, aad Lad Lai 
Aldermanbniy. Hii opinion is very much takt 
State, having read the Snnday papers for the last 
together with theO^ntleman'e Magazine, Bapii 
England, and the Naval Chronicle. His head i 
invaloable maninw iThich have bome tbe test ol 
for Centimes. It is bis fiim opinion that "it i 
possible ," so long as England is true to herseif, i 
can shake her: and be has much to saj onthe 
national debt; wbich, somehow or otber, be p 
great national bulwork and blesaing. Hc passe 
part of bis life in the purlieus of Little Britain, 
years, when, having become rieh, andgronnun 
of aSnnday cane, he begins totake his pleasiu 
wnld. He has tberefore made serera! eicurait 
■tead, Higbgate, and otber neighbouring towna, 
passed whole aftemoons in looking back npont 
through a teleacope, and endeavouiing to deac: 
of St Bartholomew's. Not a stage coachniaa 
Mouth Street but tonches his hat as be passes; i 
■idered qoite a patron at tbe coacb-office of tl 
Giidkon, 8t. Paol's Churchyard. Hb family h« 
nq^t for bim to make an expedition to Margat 
great donbts of those new gimcracks the steam-b 
deed tliinks himself too adranced in life to lu 
voyages. 

Little Britain has ocoasionallj its factions e 
and partj ipirit ran very high at one time in co 
two riral "Bnrial Societies" belog set up in the 
held Ha meeting at the Swon and Hoisesboe , u 
niaed by the cheesemouger; tbe otber at tbe Coc 
nmfer tbe »nspices of the apothecexy. vt ü &e 
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thai tiie latter was the most flonrishing. I have passed aa 
e^enmg or two at each , and have acquired mach valuable in- 
£onnaii0n, as to the best mode of being bnried; the compa- 
ratire meritB of ehnrchyards; together with divers hints on 
the sobject of patent iron coffins. I have heard the question 
disenssed in all its bearings as to the legality of prohibiting 
the latter on aoeount of their dnrability. The feads occa- 
sioned b7 tiiese sodeties have happily (üed of late; bat they 
were for a long time prevailing Ihemes of controversj, the 
people of Little Britain beinff extremely solicitoas of fäneral 
honooTB and of lying comfortably in their graves. 

Besides these two fiineral societies there is a third of qaite 

a different cast, which tends to throw the sonshine of good 

homoor over tiie whole neighboorhood. It meets once a week 

at a little old-fashioned house , kept by a jolly pablican of the 

name of Wagstaff, and bearing for insignia a resplendenthalf- 

moon, with a most sednotive bunch of grapes. The whole edi- 

fiee 18 covered with inscriptions to catch the eye of the thirsty 

wayfEurer; such as ''Traman, Hanbnry, and Co.'s Entire," 

<<Wine, Born, and Brandy Yaolts," <<01dTom, Born, and 

«ompoonds /* &c. This indeed has been a temple of Bacchas 

vnd Momas from time immemorial. It has always been in the 

unily of the Wagstaffb, so that its histoiy is tolerably pre- 

urved by the present hmdlord. It was mach frequented by 

le gaUants and cavalieros of the reign of Elizabeth , and was 

oked into now and then by the wits of Charles the Second's 

y. Bat what Wagstaff principally prides himself upon , is, 

it Henry the Eightii , in one of his noctamal rambles, broke 

head of one of his ancestors with his famoas walking-staff. 

iS| however, is considered as rather a dabioos and vain- 

ioas boast of the kndlord. 

The dub which now holds its weekly sesdons here goes by 

name of <<The Boaring Lads of Little Britain.** They 

nd in old catches , glees , and choice stories , that are tra- 

lal in the place , and not to be met with in any other part 

) metropolis. There is a madcap ondettakst -"«Vl^ Nsw 

able at a menj song; bat ÜieUfo ^i^<^ Oso^s^^ 
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deed the prime wit of Little Britain, is bully Wagstaff hiiü< 
seif« His ancestors were all wags bef ore him , and he has in- 
herited with ihe inn a large stock of songs and jokes, which go 
with it from generation to generation as heir-looms. He is a 
dapper little f^llow, with bandy legs and pot body, a red face 
with a moist merry eye, and a Uttle shock of grey hair behind. 
At the opening of every club-night he is cal^ed in to sing hü 
« Confession of Faith," which is the famous old drinking trowl 
from G-ammer GKirton's Needle. He sings it , to be sore, with 
many variations, ashereceiveditfromhlsfatheT'slips; forit 
has been a standing favourite at the Half-moon and Bmich of 
Grapes ever since it was written : nay, he affirms that his pre- 
decessors haye often had the honour of singing it beforethe 
nobilily and gentry at Christmas mummeries, when Little Bri- 
tamwasinaUitsglory.« 

* As mine host of the Half-moon's Confession of Faithmay 
not be familiär to the majority of readers, and as it is a specimen 
of the current songs of Little Britain, I subjoin it in its original 
orthography. I would observe that the whoie club always joiii 
in the chorus with a fearful thmnping on the table and clattering 
of pewter pots. 

I cannot eate but lytle meate, 

My stomacke is not good, 
But Bure I thinke that I can drinke 

With him that weares a hood. 
Though I go bare take ye no care, 

I nothin^ am a colde. 
I stuff my skyn so füll within, 

Oi joiy good ale and olde. 

Chorus, Back and sydego bare, gobare, 
Booth foote and band go colde. 
Butbellv, God send thee ^ood ale ynoughe, 
Whetner it be new or oloe. 

I love no rost, but a nut browne toste, 

And a crab laid in the fyre ; 
A little breade shall do me steade, 

Much bieade 1 not (VAcyn. 
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It woTÜd do one's heart good to hear on a dub night the 
shoutsofmemment, thesnatcheBof song, and now and then 
the Choral bursts of half-a-dozen discordant Toices, which 
isBue firom this jovial mansion. At such times the street is 
lined with listeners, who enjoy a delight equal to that of 
gaadng into a confectioner's window, or snuffing up the steams 
ofacook-shop. 

There are two annual events which produce great stir and 
Sensation in Little Britain; these are St. Bartholomew's Fair, 
and the Lord Mayor's day. During the time of the Fair, 
which is held in the adjoining regions of ^mithfield, there is 
nothing going on but gossiping and gadding about. The late 
qniet streets of Little Britain are overron with an irmption of 

No frost, nor snow, nor winde, I trowe, 

Can hurte mee if 1 wolde. 
I am so wrapt and throwly lapt 

Of joly good ale and olde. 

ChortAs, Back and sydego bare, gobare, &c. 

AndTybmy wife, that, asherlyfe, 

Loveth well good ale to seeke. 
Füll oft drynkes shee, tyll ye may see, 

The tears ran downe her cheeke. 
Then doth she trowle to me the bowle, 

Even as a mault-worme sholde, 
Andsa^rth, sweete harte, I took my parte 

Of this joly good ale and olde. 

Chorus, Back and sydego bare, gobare^ &c. 

Now let them dr)mke , tyll they nod and winke, 

Even as good fellowes sholde doe, 
They shall not mysse to have the blisse, 

Good ale doth brine men to. 
And aU poore soules uiat save scowred bewies, 

Or have them lustily trolde, 
God save the lyves of them and their wives, 

Whether they be yonge or olde. 

Chorus. JBMk and sydego bare, gob«äc«^ &&« 
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Strange figures and face» ; eveiy tavem is a scene of roat and 
reyel. The fiddle and the song are heard from the tap-rooiOf 
moming, noon, and night; and at each window may be seen 
some gronp of boon companions, with half-shut eyea , hats od 
one side , pipe in mouth , and tankard in hand , fondling , and 
prosing, and einging maudlin songs over their liquor. Even 
the sober decorum of private families, which I mnst say k 
rigidly kept up at other times among my neighbours, is no 
proof against this Satumalia. There is no such thing as ke^ 
ing maid servants within doors. Their brains are absolutely 
set madding with Pnnch and the Puppet Show; the Flyrng 
Horses; Signor Polito; the Fire Eater; the c^ebratedMr. 
Paap ; and the Irish Giant The children too lavish all thdr 
holiday money in toys and gilt gingerbread, and fill the house 
with Üie Lilliputian din of drums, trumpets, and penny 
whistles. 

But the Lord Mayor's day is the great anniversary. The 
LordMayor is looked up to by the inhabitants of LittleBri- 
tain as the greatest potentate upon earth; bis gilt coach with 
siz horses as the summit of human splendour ; and his proces- 
sion, with all the Sheriffs and Aldermen in his train, asthe 
grandest of earthly pageants. How they exult in the ideft, 
that the King himself dare not enter the cily, without fiist 
knocking at ^e gate of Temple Bar, and asking permission of 
the Lord Mayor ; for if he did, heaven and earth I there is no 
knowing what might be the consequence. The man in 
armour who rides before the Lord Mayor, and is the dty 
Champion, has Orders to cut down every body that oSendt 
against the dignity of the city; and then there is the little 
man with a velvet porringer on his head, who sits at the win- 
dow of the State coach and holds the city sword , as long as a 
pike-stafP — Od's blood l if he once draws that sword, Majesty 
itselfisnotsafe! 

Under the protection of this mighty potentate, therefore^ 

the good people of Little Britain sleep in peace. Temple Bar 

IS an effectaal barrier against all anterior foes ; and as to 

foreign invasion , the Lord M&^ot \i<8a >Draä(>\A ^Sds^^ VsBaAlf 
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ntothe Tower, caUintheTrainbands, and put the Standing 
umj of Beef-eaters nnder arms, and he may bid defiance to 
dieworldl 

Thns wrapped up in its own concems , its own habits , and 
its own opinions, Little Britain has long flourished as a sound 
lieart to this great fongous metropolis. I haye pleased mj- 
seif with considering it as a chosen spot, where the prindples 
of Btnrdy John Bulünn were gamered ap, like seed-com, to 
reoew the national character, when !t had nm to waste and 
degeneracy. I have rejoiced also in the general spirit of 
harmony that prevailed throoghont it; for though there 
Doight now and then be a few clashes of bpinion betweenthe 
Rdherents of the cheesemonger and the apothecaiyi and an 
Dccasional fead between the banal societies, yet these were 
bat transient clouds, and soon paiAied away. The neighbonrs 
met with good-will, parted with a shake of the hand, and 
aever abnsed each other except behind their backs. 

I could give rare descriptions of snogjimketingpartiesat 
irbich I have been present; where we played at AU-Fonrs, 
Pope Joan, Tom-come-tickle-mey and other choiee old 
g;ame6; and where we sometimes had a good old English 
ßonntry dance to the tone of Sir Boger de CoTerley. Once 
A-year also the neighbonrs wonld gather together and go on a 
gipsy party to Epping Forest. It would have done any man's 
lieart good to see the merriment that took place here as we 
iMuiqueted on the grass ander the trees. How we made the 
iTOods ring with bursts of laaghter at the songs of little Wag- 
itaff and the merry andertakerl After dinner, too, the 
f oang folks woold play at Blind-man*s-baff and hide and 
leek; and it was amosing to see them tangled among the 
briars, and to hear a fine romping girl now and then squeak 
Crom among the boshes. The eider folks woaM gather roand 
the cheesemonger and the apotliecary, to hear them talk poli- 
tics; for they generally brought out a newspaper in their 
pockets , to pass away time in tibie coantry. They woald now 
and then, to be snre, get a little waxmm «xfgQxnsD^^X'VB^'^^^ 
üißpate§ wen «iwsyi ac^osted by T«Ees«U!^ V> %^^wsiÄbbi ^Sä. 
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umbrella-maker in a donble ohiiif who, nerer exaetly oompre- 
hending the subject, managed somehow or other to decide 
in f avour of both partieflu 

All empires, however, says some philosopher or htstoiian, 
are doomed to changes and revolutions« Luxiuy and In- 
novation creep in; factions arise; and famüies now andtiifln 
spring up, whose ambition and intrigues thiow ihe whoie 
System into confdsion. Thus in latter days has the tranqiiil- 
lity of Little Britain been grievonsly distorbed, and its golden 
simplidty of manners threatened with total subversiony by the 
aspiring family of a retired butcher. 

The family of the Lambs had long been among the most 
thriving and populär in the neighbonrhood: the MissLambi 
were the belies of Little Britain , and eveiy body was pleased 
when Old Lamb had made money enoogh to shut up shop, and 
put bis name on a brass plate on bis door. In an evil hoiir) 
however, one of the Miss Lambs had the honoor of being a 
lady in attendance on the Lady Mayoress, at her grand an- 
nual ball, on which occasion she wore three towering ostrich 
feathers on her head, The family never got over it; tiie^ 
were immediately smitten with a passion for high Ufe ; set np 
a one-horse caxriage, put a bit of gold-laee round the enrand' 
boy's hat , and have been the talk and detestation of the whole 
neighbourhood eyer since. They could no longer be induced 
to play atPope-Joan orBlind-man's-buff; they could endnie 
no dances but quadrilles, which nobody had ever heard of in 
Little Britain; and they took to readingnovels, talkingbad 
French, and playing upon the piano. Their brotiier, too, wbo 
had been artided to an attomey, set up for a dandy and a 
critie, characters hitherto unknown in these parts; and Im 
confounded the worthy folks ezceedingly by talking about 
Kean, the Opera, and tiie Edinbro' Beview, 

What was still worse, the Lambs gave a grand ball, to 

which they neglected to invite any of tlieir old neig^boon: 

but they had a great deal of genteel Company from Theobald*! 

Boad, Eed-Lion Square, and othec i^axts towards the weit 

Hiere were severaL beanx oiÜitai\»toVSb«rfik%rwBM^^ 
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Q-ra7*8 Inn Lane and Hatton Garden ; and not leis tiian three 
aldermen's ladies with their daughters. This was not to be 
forgotten or forgiven. All Littie Britain was in an uproar 
with the smacking of whips, the lashing of miserable horses, 
and the rattüng and jingling of hackney-coaches. The 
gossips of the neighbourbood might be seen popping their 
night-caps out of every window , watching the crazy vehicles 
riunble by; and there was a knotof virulent oldcrones, that 
kept a look-out firom a house just opposite the retired but- 
cher's, and scanned and critlcized every onethatknockedat 
the door. 

Thb dance was a cause of almost open war , and the whole 
neighbourbood dedared they would have notihing more to say 
to the Lambs. It is true that Mrs. Lamb, when she had no 
engagement with her quality acquaintance, would give littie 
humdrum tea junketings to some of her old crones, "quitOi" 
as she would say , '^ in a friendly way ; " and it is equally true 
that her invitations were always accepted, in spite of all 
previous yows to the contrary. Nay, tiie good ladies would 
dt and be delighted with the music of the Miss Lambs, who 
would condescend to strum an Irish melody for them on the 
piano; and they would listen with wonderM interest to Mrs. 
Lamb's anecdotes of Alderman Plunket*s family of Portsoken- 
ward, and the Miss Timberlakes, the rieh heiresses of 
Crutched-Friars: but then they relieved tiieir consdences, 
and averted the reproaches of their confederates, by can- 
vassing at the next gossiping convocation everything that had 
passed, and pulling the Lambs and their rout iU to pieces. 

The only one of the family that could not be made fashion- 
able was the retired butcher himself. Honest Lamb , in spite 
of the meekness of his name, was a rough, hearty old fellow, 
with the Yoiee of a lion , a head of black hair like a shoe-brush, 
and a broad face mottled like his own beef. It was in vain 
that the daughters always spoke of him as ''the old gentle- 
man," addressed him as^'papa," in tonesof infinite softness, 
and endeaYOured to coaz him into a diQna\si% ^'^ir^ ^s^ 
Büppen, Bndotbergeatlemaxly habita, Do "vfV^Vi^^^ x&i!^^^> 
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there was no keeping down the bntcher. His sturdy nature 
would break through all their glozings. He had a hearty 
Yolgar good-humour that was irrepressible. His very jokes 
made bis sensitive daughters sbudder; and be persisted in 
wearing bis blue cotton coat of a moming, dining at two 
o*clock, and baving a ''bit of sausage with his tea.** 

He was doomed, bowever, to sbare the unpopolarity of his 
family. He found his old comrades gradually growing cold 
and civil to bim; no longer laughing at his jokes; and now 
and then throwing out a fling at ^^some people," and ahint 
about '^quaiity binding." This both nettled and perplexed 
the honest butcher ; and his wife and daughters , witii the con- 
summate policy of the shrewder sex, talong a^antage of the 
circumstance, at length prevailed upon l±n to give uphis 
aftemoon's pipe and tankard at Wagstaffs; to sit after dinner 
by himself and take his pint of port — a liquor he detested — 
and to nod in bis chair in solitary and dismal gentility. 

The Miss Lambs might now be seen flaunting along the 
Street in French bonnets, withuDknowabeauz; and taSdng 
and laughing so loud, that It distressed the nerves of every 
good lady within hearing. They even went so far as to at- 
tempt patronage, and actually induced a French dandng^ 
master to set up in the neighbourhood; but the worthy folks 
of Little Britain took fire at it , and did so persecute Üie poor 
G-aul , that he was fain to pack up fiddle and dandng-pamps, 
and decamp with such precipitation , that he absolutely forgot 
to pay for his lodgings. 

I had flattered myself, at first, with the idea that all this 
fiery indignation on the part of the conmiunity was merety the 
overflowing of their zeal for good old Engliili mannen, and 
their horror of innovation; and I applauded the silent con- 
tempt they were so vocifierous in ezpressing for upstart j^de, 
French fashions, and the Miss Lambs. Bat I grieve to say 
that I soon perceived the infection had takenhold; and that 
my neighboursy after condemning, were beginning tofollow 
tbeir example. I overbcacd my landlady importiming her 
hmband to let their daughters 1i«?q oii<^ ^^^aA3\«t ^^^iso^vscL 
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madc , aad that they might take a few lessonfl in quadrille. I 
eyen saw, in the oourse of a few Sundays, no less than five 
French bonnets, precisely like those of fhe Biiss Lambs, 
parading about Lititle Britain. 

I still had my hopes that all this folly would gradoally die 
away; that the Lombs might move out of the neighbourhood; 
might die, or might ran away with attomeys* apprentices; and 
that quiet and simplicity might be again restored to the oom- 
monity. Bat, anlackily, a rival power arose. An opalent 
oilman died, and left a widow with a large jointore and a 
femily of baxom daaghters. The yoang ladies had long been 
repining in secret at Ute parsimony of a pradent father , which 
kept down all their elegant aspirings. Their ambition being 
now no longer restrained, broke oat into a blaze, and they 
openly took the field against the family of the batcher. It is 
trae tiiat the Lambs , having had the first start , had natarally 
an advantage of them in the fashionable career. They coald 
»peak a little bad French, play the piano, dance qaadriUes, 
and had formed high acqnaintances; bat the Trotters were 
not to be distanced. When the Lambs appeared with two 
feathers in their hats, the AGss Trotters mounted fbar, and of 
twice as fine colonrs. If the Lambs gave a dance, the Trotten 
were sore not to be behind-hand; and thoagh they might not 
boast of as good Company, yet they had doable the nimiber, 
and were twice as merry. 

The whole commonity has at length divided itself into 
fashionable factions, ander the banners of these two families. 
The old games of Pope-Joan and Tom-come-tickle-me are en- 
tirely discarded: there is no sach thing as getüng ap an honest 
coontiy-danee; and on my attempting to kiss a yoang lady 
ander the ndsüetoe lastChristmas, I wasindignantlyrepalsed; 
the Miss Lambs having pronoanced it '^shocking vulgär.*' 
Bitter rivalry has also broken out as to the most fashionable 
part of Little Britain; the Lambs standing up for the dignity 
of Cross-Eeys Square, and the Trotters for the vicinity of St. 
Bartholomew*s. 

TboM 18 tbiß little territory tom b^ i2Ä.\io\Ä ^\>Ä.\»NäOTx^ 

T^i^ SX^fiA Book, ^^ 
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dissensions, like the great empire whose name itbears; and 
what wOl be the resnlt woold pnxile the apothecaiy himself , 
with all his talentatprognostics, todetermine; thoughlap- 
prehend that it will terminate in the total downfidl of genaine 
John Bnllism. 

The immediate effeets are extremelj nnpleasant to me. 
Being a Single man , and , as I obseired bef ore , rather an idle 
good-for-nothing personage, I have been oonsidered the onlj 
gentleman bj profession in the place. I stand therefore in 
high favonr with both parties, and have to hear all their 
cabinet Councils and mutaal backbitings. As I am too ciyil 
not to agree with the ladies on all occasions , I haye committed 
myself most hoiribly with both partiesy by abusing their op- 
ponents. I might manage to reconcile this to mj consdence, 
which is a truly accommodating one, but I cannot to mj ap- 
prehensions — if the Lambs and Trotters ever come to are- 
condliation and eompare notes, I am ruined I 

I haye determined , therefore, to beat a retreat in time, and 
am actuallj looking out for some other nest in this great dty, 
where old English manners are still kept up ; where French is 
neither eateuy drank, danced, norspoken; and where there 
are no fashionable fomilies of retired txadesmen« This f ound, 
I will, like a veteran rat, hasten awaj bef ore I have an old 
house about mj ean; bid a long, though a sorrowfuli adieu to 
mj present abode, and leave äe rivfd faotions of the Lambs 
and the Trotters to diyide the distracted empire of Liittlb 
Bbitain. 
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Thou soft flowinfi; Ayon, bv thy gilyer stream 
Of thin^ more tnan mortal sweet Sliakspeare would dream ; 
The faines by xnoonli^ht dance round his «reen bed, 
For halloVd the turf is which piliow'd bis nead. 

Gajeuuok. 

To a homeless man, who has no spot on this wide world 
which he ean tmly call his own, there is a momentary feeling 
of something like independence and territorial consequence, 
when, after a weary day's travel, he kicks off his boots, throsts 
his feet into slippers, and Stretches himself before an inn fire. 
Let the world without go as it may; let kingdoms rise or fall, 
so long as he has the wherewithal to pay his bill , he is , for the 
time being, the very monarch of aäl he surveys. The arm- 
chair is his throne, the poker his sceptre, and thelittleparlour, 
of some twelve feet square, his tindisputed empire. It is a 
morsel of certainly, snatched from the midst of the un- 
certainties of life ; it is a sunny moment gleaming out kindly 
on a cloudy day ; and he who has advanced some way on the 
pilgrimage of ezistence , knows the importance of husbanding 
even morsels and moments of enjoyment. " Shall I not take 
mine ease in mine inn?" thought I, as I gave the fire a stir, 
loUed back in my elbow-chair, and cast a complacent look 
about the little parlour of the Bed Horse, at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

The words of sweet Shakspeare were just passing through 
my mind as the clock Struck midnight from tiie tower of the 
church in which he lies buried. There was a gentle tap at the 
door, andaprettychambermaid, putting in her smiiing face^ 
inquiredy with a hesitating air , wbetiiet l^wAtvoi^. \msAvs«.- 
ßtoodit 08 a modeat hint that it was tinie to x^tVtft . ^^ ^<i»ssi^ 
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of absolute dominion was at an end ; so abdicating my throne, 
like a prudent potentate , to avoid bßing deposed , and putting 
the Stratford Guide Book under my ann, as a pillow com- 
panion, I went to bed, and dreamt all night of Shakspeare, the 
Jubilee, and David Grarrick* 

The next moming was one of those quickening momings 
which we sometimes have in early spring ; fbr it was about the 
middle of March. The chills of a long winter had suddenly 
given way : the north wind had spent its last gasp ; and a mild 
air came stealing from the west, breathing Üie Inreath of hfe 
into nature, and wooing every bud and flower to bnrst forth 
into fragrance and beauty. 

I had come to Stratford on a poetical pilgrimage. My first 
Visit was to the house where Shakspeare was bom, and where, 
according to tradition, he was brought up to bis father's craft 
of wool-combing, It is a small mean-looking edifice of wood 
and plaster, a true nestling-place of geniua, which seems to 
delight in hatching its oflEspring in by-comers. The walls of 
its squalid Chambers are covered with names and inscriptions 
in every language, by pflgrims of all nations, ranks, and con- 
ditions, from the prince to the peasant; and present a simple, 
but striking instance of the spontaneous and universal homage 
of mankind to the great poet of nature. 

The house is shown by a gairulous old lady in a £rosfy red 
face, lighted up by a cold blue anzious eye, and gamished 
with artificial locks of flaxen hair, curling from under an ex- 
ceedingly dirty cap. She was peculiarly assiduous in ex- 
hibiting the relics with which this, like all other celebrated 
shrines, abounds. There was the shattered stock of the veiy 
matchlock with which Shakspeare shot the deer, on bis poach- 
ing exploit There, too, was histobacco-box; which proves 
that he was a rival smoker of Sir Walter Baleigh; the sword 
also with which he played Hamlet; and the identical lautem 
with which Friar Laurence discovered Bomeo and Juliet at 
the tomb! There was an ample supply also of Shakspeare'B 
waJbenj'treef which aeema to Viky« «xtcaordinary powers of 
tfelf-malüpUcation, 
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The mo8t favonrite object of curiosity, howeyer, is Shak- 
speare's chair. It stände in the chimney nook of a small 
gloomy Chamber, just behind what "was his father*s shop« 
Here he may many a time have sat when a boy, watchmg the 
slowly revolving spit with all the longing of an nrchin; or of 
an eyenmg, listening to the crones and gossips of Stratford, 
dealing foiih chnrchyard tales and legenda^ aneedotes of 
the troublesome times of England. In this chair it is the 
cnstom for every one that Tisits the house to sit: whether this 
be done inth Üie hope of imbibing any of the Inspiration 
of the bard I am at a loss to say, I merely mention the 
fact; and mine hostess privately assured me, that, thongh 
bnüt of solid oak, such was the fervent zeal of devotees, that 
the chair had to be new bottomed at least once in three years. 
It is worthy of notice also, in the histoiy of this extraordinary 
chair, that it partakes something of the volatile nature of 
the Santa Casa of Loretto , or the flying chair of the Arabian 
enchanter ; for though sold some few years since to a Northern 
princess , y et , stränge to teil , it has found its way back again 
to the old chünney comer. 

I am always of easy faith in such matters, and am ever 
willing to be deceived, where the deceit is pleasant and costs 
nothing. I am therefore a ready believer in relics, legends, 
and local aneedotes of goblms and great men; and would 
advise all travellers who travel for their gratification to be the 
same. What is it to us, whether these stories be tme or false, 
so long as we can persoade ourselves into the belief of them, 
and eigoy all the charm of the reality ? There is nothing like 
resolute good-humonred crediüity in these matters; and on 
this occasion I went even so far as willingly to beHeve the 
clauns ofmine hostess to a lineal descent £rom the poet, when, 
unlnckily for my faith, she pi&t into my hands a play of her 
own composition, which set all belief in her consangoinity at 
defiance. 

From the birth-place of Shakspeare a few paces bronght 
me to his grare. He lies buried in the chasyc<^V ^i 'SJoL^^^a^S^ 
cbuTch, a large and venerable päe, mo\]\^<^Tav^^9ni^%>'^0c^ 
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riclily omamented« It Stands on the banks of Übe Avon, on an 
embowered point, and separated by adjoining gardens from 
the subnrbs of the town. Its sitoation is qniet and retired: 
the rirer rons mnnnnring at the foot of the chnrchyard, and 
the ehns which grow upon its banks droop their branches into 
its ciear bosom. An ayenue of limes, the boaghs of which aie 
cnriously interlaced, so as to form in sammer an arched way 
of foliage, leads up from the gate of the yard to the chnrch 
porch. The graves are overgrown with grass; the grey 
tombstones, some of them nearly snnk into the eartii, are half 
covered with moss, which has lücewise tinted the reverend old 
bnilding. Small birds have baut their nests among the comices 
and fissares of the walls, and keep up a continaal flutter and 
chirping ; and rooks are sailing and cawing aboat its lofty grey 
spire. 

In the course of my rambles I met with the grey-headed 
old sexton, and accompanied him home to get the key of the 
chorch. He had lired in Stratford, man and boy, for eighty 
years, and seemed still to consider himself a vigoroos man, 
with the trivial exception that he had nearly lost the ose of his 
legs for a few years past. His dweliiag was a cottage, looking 
out apon the Avon and its bordenng meadows; and was a 
pictnre of that neatness, order, and comfort, which pervade 
the homblest dweUings in this coantry. A low white-washed 
room, with a stone floor careftdly scrabbed, served for parloor. 
Idtchen, and hall. Bows of pewter and earthen dishes glittered 
along the dresser. On an old oaken table, well nibbed and 
polished, lay the funily Bible and Prayer-book, and the 
drawer contained the family library, composed of aboat half a 
score of well-thambed volumes. An ancient dock, that im- 
portant artide of cottage fomitare, ticked on the opposite 
side of the room ; with a bright warming-pan hanging on ona 
side of it, and the old man*s hom-handled Sanday cane on the 
other. The fire-place, as usaal, was wide and deep enoogh 
to admit a gossip knot within its jambs. In one comer sat tibe 
old man'ß ^frand-daaghter sewing^ a pretty blae-eyed girl, — 
Bndin the opposite comer waa a eraL'^QK-%sass\»Xft.^^9:^aq ^^\Üiol 
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he addressed by the name of John Auge, and who, I fonnd, 
had been his companion from childhood. They had plajed 
togetherininfancj; they had worked together in manhood; 
they were now tottering about and gossiping away the even- 
ing of life; and m a short time they will probably be buried 
together in the neighbouring churehyard. It is not often that 
we see two streams of ezistenee running thus evenly and trän- 
qoilly aide by aide; it is only in such quiet ^'bosom scenes" of 
life tiiat they are to be met with. 

I had hoped to gather some traditionary aneodotes of the 
bard £rom those ancient chroniclers; bat they had nothing 
new to impart. The long interval during which Shakspeare's 
writings lay in comparatiTe neglect has spread its shadow 
over Mb histoiy; and it ia his good or evil iot that scarcely 
anything remains to his biographers bat a scanty handfol of 
conjeetores. 

The sexton and his companion had been employed as car- 
penters on the preparations for the celebrated Stratford 
jubilee, and they remembered Garrick , the prime mover of 
the fSte, who snperintended the arrangements, and whO| 
according to the sexton, was " a short punch man, very lively 
and bastUng." John Ange had assisted also in catting down 
Shakspeare*s mulberry-tree, of which he had a morsel in his 
pocket for sale; no doabt a sovereign quickener of literaiy 
conception. 

I was grieved to hear these two worthy wights speak very 
dabioasly of the eloquent dame who shows the Shakspeare 
house. John Ange shook his head when I mentioned her 
valaable and ineidiaastible collection of relios, particnlarly 
her remains of the malbeny-tree; and the old sexton even 
expressed a doubt as to Shakspeare havingbeenbom in her 
hoase. I soon discovered that he looked apon her mansion 
with an evil eye, as a rival to the poefs tomb; the latter 
having comparatively bat few visiters. Thus it is that his- 
torians differ at the very outset, and mere pebbles make the 
•tream of trath diverge into diSerent channeU Q>x^\:t ^ '^Sk»:^ 
fountaiaha/ui 
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We approached the ohurch through the avenne of limes, 
and entered by a Gothic porch, highlj omamented, with 
carved doors of massive oak. The interior is spacious, and 
the architecture and embellishments superior to those of most 
country churcheB. There are sereral ancient monnments of 
nobility and gentry , OTor some of which hang funeral escnt- 
cheons, and banners dropping piece-meal from the waUs. 
The tomb of Shakspeare is in t&e chaneel. The place is 
solenrn and sepulchral. Tall ehns waye before the pointed 
Windows, and the Avon, which rons at a short distance firom 
the walls, keeps up a low perpetual mormur. A flatistone 
marks the spot where the bard is bnried. There are fbnr lines 
insciibed on it, said to have been written by himself, and 
which have in them something extremely awfdL If they are 
indeed his own, they show that solicitude about the qniet of 
the grave, which seems natural to fine sensibilities and 
thoughtfiü minds : — 

Goodfriend, for Jesus' sake, forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed here: 
Blessed be he that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 

Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, is a hast of 
Shakspeare, put up shortly after his death, and considered as 
a resemblance. The aspect is pleasant and serene, with a 
finely arched forehead ; and I thought I could read in it dear 
indications ofthat cheerful, social disposition, by which he 
was as much characterized among his contemporaries as by 
the vastness of his genius. The insoription mentions his age 
at the timeof his decease — fifly-three years; an nntimely 
death for the world; for what froit might not bare been 
expected from the golden antomn of such a uiind, sheltered as 
it was from the stormy vicissitudes of life, and flomishing in 
the sunshine of populär and royal favour? 

The inscription on the tombstone has not been without its 

effect It hasprevented the removal of his remuns from the 

bosom oi bis native place to 'Wea.tnnii^Xföt K^«;^^^\ässk w«i 
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at one time contemplated. A few years since, also, as some 
labourers were digging to make an ac^oining yault, the earth 
caved in, 80 as to leave a yacant space almost like an arch, 
fhrough which one might have reached into his grave. No 
one, howerer, presmned to meddle with his remains, so awfiillj 
guarded by a malediction; and lest any of the idle or the 
cnrioos, or any collector of relics, should be tempted tocommit 
depredations, the old sexton kept watch over the place for 
two days, unlil the vault was finished, and the apertore dosed 
again. He told me that he had made bold to look in at the 
hole, but could see neither coffin nor bonos ; nothing but dust. 
It was Bomething, I thought, to have seen the dust of Shak- 
speare. 

Nezt to this grave are those of his wife, his fayonrite 
daughter Mrs. HaU, and others of his family. On a tomb dose 
by, also, is a fall-length ef&gy of his old friend John Gombe, 
of uBurious memory; on whom he is said to have written a 
indicrons epitaph« There are other monmnents around, bat 
the mind refdses to dwell on anything that is not connected 
with Shakspeare. His idea pervades the place; the whole 
pile seems bat as his mausoleam. The feelings, no longer 
checked and thwarted by doubt, here indalge in perfeot con- 
fidence : other traces of him may be false or dubious, bat here 
is palj>able evidence and absolute certainty. As I trod the 
sounding pavement, there was something intense and thriUing 
in the idea, that, in very truth, the remains of Shakspeare 
were mooldering beneath my feet. It was a long time before 
I could prevaü upon mysefiT to leave the place; and as I 
passed thiough the ehunshyard I plucked a brauch from one 
of the yew-trees, the only relic that I have brought from 
Stratford* 

I had now visited the usual objects of a pilgrim's devotion, 
buti had a desire to see the old family seat of the Lucys at 
Charlecot, and to ramble through the park where Shakspeare, 
in Company with some of the roysters of Stratford, committed 
his youthfiil offence of deer-stealing. In. tVöa \i^dx^-\«»fiis>&^ 
exploit weare told that be was taken pTiaoueEc, «sA^ascn&^N»^ 
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the keeper's lodge, where he remained all night in dolefol 
captivity, When brought into the presence of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, his treatment must have been gallmg and humiliatmg; 
for it 80 wrought upon his spirit as to produce a rough pas- 
quinade, which was affixed to the park-gate at Charleoot. * 

This flagitious attack upon the dignity of the Knight so 
incensed him, that he applied to a lawyer at Warwick to pat 
the seyerity of the laws in force against the rhyming deer- 
stalker. Shakspeare did not wait to brave the united pms« 
sance of a knight of the shire and a countiy attomey. He 
forthwith abandoned the pleasant banks of tiie Avon and his 
patemal trade ; wandered away to London ; became a banger- 
en to the theatres; then anactor; and, £nally, wrote for the 
stage ; and thus, throogh the persecution of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
Stratford lost an indifferent wool-comber, and the world 
gained an inunortal poet. He retained, however, for a long 
time a sense of the harsh treatment of the Lord of Charlecot, 
and revenged himself in his writings ; but in the sportive way 
of a good-natured mind. Sir Thomas is said to be the original 
of Justice Shallow, and the satire is slily fixed upon him by 
the Justice's armorial bearings, which, like those of the Knight, 
had white luces^^ in the quarterings. 

Yaiious attempts have been made by his biographers to 
soften and ezplain away this early transgression of tihe poet; 
but I look upon it as one of those tiioughtless ezploits natural 

* The foUowing is the only stanza extant of this lampoon:— 

A parliament member, a justice ofpeace, 
At nome a poor scarecrow, at London an asse, 
If lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then Lucy is lowsie , whatever befoll it 

He thinks himself great; 

Yet an asse in his State, 
We allow by bis ears but with asses to mate. 
If Luc^ is lowsie as some volke miscall it, 
Then sing lowsie Lucy whatever befiedl it. 

** The lüce ia a pike or jaok , «nd «Sc^o'woda in the Avon aboot 
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o hiB Situation and tarn of mind. Shakspeare, when yoting, 
lad doabtless all the wildness and irregularity of an ardenty 
mdisciplined, and nndirected genius. The poetic tempera- 
Qent has naturallj something in it of vagabond. When left 
itselfy it rons loosely and wildly, and delights in eveiy thing 
iccentric and licentioiu, It is often a tum up of a die , in the 
^ambling freaks of fate, whether a natural genius shall tum 
»at a great rogue or a great poet; and had not Shakspeare's 
oind fortunatelj taken a literaiy bias, he might have as 
laringly transcended all civil, as he has all dramatic laws. 

I have little doubt that, in early life, when running like an 
mbroken colt about the neighbourhood of Stratford, he was 
be found in the Company of all kinds of odd anomalous 
iharacters; that he associated with all the madcaps of the 
»lace, and was one of those unlucky izrchins, at mention of 
7hom old men shake their heads, and predict that they will 
»ne day come to the gallows. To him the poaching in Sir 
Thomas Lucy's park was doubüess like a foray to a Scottish 
üüght, and Struck bis eager, andasyet untamed, imagina- 
ion, as something deüghtfiilly adventurous.* 



* A proof of Shakspeare's random habits and associates La 
lis youthful days may be found in a traditionary anecdote, 
)icked up at Stratford by the eider Ireland, and mentioned in 
US "Picturesque Views on the Avon." 

About seven miles from Stratford lies the thirsty little 
aarket-town of Bedford, famous for its ale. Two societies of 
he village yeomanry used to meet , under the appellation of the 
bedford topers, and to challenge the lovers of good ale of the 
leighbouring villages to a contest of drinking. Among others, 
he people of Stranord were called out to prove the strength of 
heir heads; and in the number of the cnampions was Shak- 
i|)eare, who, in spite of the proverb, that 'Hhev who drink beer 
irill think beer/* was as tme to bis ale as Falstaff to bis sack, 
l'he chivalrv of Stratford was staggered at the first onset, 
ind sounded a retreat while they had yet legs to carry them off 
he field. They had scarcely marched a im\e ^ "«Vqol^ ^«oW^ 
ailis^ them, tbej were forced to lie doim xoÄttt % csoitoAs»Ä^ 
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The old mansion of Charlecot and its suironnding park 
still remain in the possession of the Lucy family, and arepe- 
cuüarly interesting from being connected with this whimsical 
bat eventful circmnstance in the scanty history of the baid 
As thehousestood at little morethan three miles distancefrom 
Stratford, Iresolvedtopayltapedestrianvisit, thatlnd^t 
stroU leisurely through some of those scenes from which 
Shakspeare most have derived his earliest ideas of niral 
imagery. 

The countiy was yet naked and leafless; but English 
scenery is always verdant, and the sudden change in the tem- 
peratureof the weather was surprising in itsqoickening effects 
upon the landscape. It was inspiring and animating to wit- 
ness this first awakening of spring; to feel its wann breath 
stealing over the senses; to see the moist mellow earth be- 
gioning to put forth the green sprout and the tender blade; 
and the trees and shrubs, in their reviving tints and burstmg 
buds, giving the promise of retuming foliage and flowen. 
The cold snow-drop, that little borderer on the skiits of Win- 
ter, was to be seen with its chaste white blossoms in the small 
gardens before the cottages. The bleating of the new-dropt 
lambs was faintly heard from the fields. The sparrow twit- 
tered about the thatched eaves and budding hedges ; the robin 

where they passed the night. It is still standing, and goes by 
the name of ohakspeare's tree. 

In the moming his companions awakened the bard, and 

Eroposed retuming to Bedford ; but he declined , saying he had 
aa enough, haying drank with 

PipLQgPebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillbro*, HungiyGrafton, 
Dudging Exhall , Papist Wicksford, 
Beggarly Broom, ana Drunken Bedford. 

^'The vülagers here allnded to," says Ireland , '* still bear the 

epithets thus given them: the people of Pebworth are stiD 

famed for their skill on the "oii^e andtshor-^ Hillborough is now 

called Haunted HillboTO\Lgb.\ qixv<9l Q(nSXA'[i\& Ivss^s^osi Vst^ 

poverij ofitB boü/' 
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threw a Evelier note into his late qaeralous winter strain ; and 
the larkf springing up from the reeking bosom of the meado w, 
towered away into the bright fleecy doad, pouring forth tor- 
rents of melody. As I watched the litüe songster, mounting 
up higher and higher, until his body was a mere speck on the 
white boeom of the dond, wliile the ear was still fiUed with his 
music, it called to mind Shakspeare's exquisite little song in 
Cymbeline: — 

Hark! hark) the lark at heayen's gate Bings, 

And PhcDbuB *gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those Springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes; 
With eyerything that pretty bin : 

Myladysweet, arise I 

Arise! arise! 

Indeed, the whole countiy about here is poetic ground: 
everything is associated with the idea of Shakspeare. Eyery 
old cottage that I saw, I fancied into some resort of his boy- 
hoody where he had acquired his intimate knowledge of rustic 
life and manners, and heard those legendary tales and wild 
snperstitions which he has woyen like witchcraft into his 
dramas. For, inhistime, we are told it was a populär amuse- 
ment in winter evenings '' to sit roond the fire , and teil merry 
tales ofcrrantknights, queens, loyers, lords, ladies, giants, 
dwarfs, thieyes, cheaters, witches, fairies, goblins, and 
friars/»» 

* Scot, in his ^^Discoverie of Witchcraft," enumerates a host 
of these fire-side fancies. *^ And they haye so firaid us with bull- 
beggars, spirits, witches, urchins, elyes, hags, fairies, satyrs, 
paus, faunes, s^nrens, kit with the can sticke, tritons, centaurs, 
dwarfes, giantes, imps, calcars,conjuror8,nymph6S, changelin^, 
incubu8,llobin-good-fellow, the sporne, themare^ the man vo. 
the oke, the heU-waine, the fier-drake,the]^ucV\ft^'tom'YV^T^c^N 
hohgoblinat Tom T^unbier, boneless, ttiidau«ÄicA3tLet\wi'^^*ÖMX 
fFe were aßraid ofour own shado wes . " 
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My route for a part of (Sie way lay in siglit of the Avon , 
which made a varietyof the most fancifdl doublings and wind- 
ingB through a wide and fertile valley; sometimes glittering 
from among willows, which fringed ite borden; sometimes 
disappearing among groves, or beneath green banks; aad 
sometimes rambling out into fall view, and making an aEOie 
sweep round a slope of meadow land. ThiB beantifial bosom 
of country is called the Vale of the Bed Horse. A distant line 
of undulating blue hüls seems to be its boundaiy, whilst all 
the soft intervening landscape lies in a manner enchainedin 
the silver links of the Avon. 

After pursuing the read for about three miles , I tomed off 
into a footpath, which led along the borders of fields and 
under hedgerows to a private gate of the park; there was a 
Stile, however, for the benefit of thepedestrian; there being 
a public right-of-way through the grounds. I delight in these 
hospitable estates, in which every one has a kind of property 
^ at least, as far as the footpath is concemed. It in some 
measure reconciles a poor man to bis lot, and, what is more, 
to the better lot of bis neighbour, thus to have parks and 
pleasure-grounds thrown open for bis recreation. He breathes 
the pure air as freely, and loUs as luxoriously under the shade, 
as the lord of the seil ; and if he has not the privilege of calling 
all that he sees bis own, he has not, at äie same time, liie 
trouble of paying for it, and keeping it in Order. 

I no w found myself among noble avenues of oaks and elxns, 
whose vast size bespoke the growth of centuiies. The wind 
sounded solemnly among their branches, and the rooks cawed 
from their hereditary nests in the tree-tops. The eye ranged 
through long lessening vistas, with notibdng to interrapt the 
view but some distant statue; or a vagrant deerstalkinglike 
a shadow across the opening. 

There is something about these stately old avenues that 

has the effect of Gothic architecture, not merely from the pro- 

tended similarity of form, but from their bearing the evidenee 

oflong duration, and of \iavm^\x%idtbfiis origln In a period of 

time with which we assoclate \de%a ol vscaasda^ ^g^sa&äBSL 
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Vhey betoken also the longnsettled dignity, and proadly con- 
•entrated independence of an ancient familj; and I have 
beard a worthy bat aristocratic old friend obeerve, when 
Bpeaking of tbe Bomptuous palaces of modern gentiy, tkat 
^'money could do mocb with stone and mortar, bat, tbank 
beayen, tbere was no sacb thing as saddenly boilding up an 
ayenaeofoaks." 

It was firom wandering inearlylife among this ricbscenery, 
and aboat the romantie solitadesof the adjoining park of FuU- 
broke, which then fbimed a part of the Lacy estate, that some 
of Shakspeare's commentators have sapposed he derived bis 
noble forest meditations of 'Jaqaes, and the enchanting wood* 
land pictnres in '*As 70a like it.'* It is in lonely wanderings 
tbrough sach seenes that the mind drinks deep bat qoiet 
iraughts of Inspiration, and becomes intensely sensible of the 
beauty and majesty of nature. The imagination kindles into 
reverie and raptare; vagae bat exquisite images and ideas 
keep breaking apon it; and we rerel in a mute and ahnost in- 
Bommunicable luxury of thought, It was in some sach mood, 
indperhaps ander one ofthose very treesbeforeme, which 
Ührew their broad shades over the grassy banks and qnivering 
sraters of the Avon, that the poet*s fancy may have salüed 
forth into that little song whidi breathes the rexy soul of a 
raral voluptaary : — 

Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie witii me, 
And tune bis mexry throat 
Unto the sweet bira's note, 
Gome hither, oome hither, oome hither; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy. 
Bat Winter and rough weather. 

Ihadnowcomeinsightofthehoase. Itisalargebailding 
of brick, with stone qaoins, and is in the Grothic style of Queen 
Elizabetb's day, having been baut in the first year of her 
reign. The exterior remains very neacly m \\a oT^!^^^^a^^^ 
mä maj'be conaidered a fair spedxnenEi oi V>cä t^sässsä^ ^*^^ 
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wealthy cotintry gentleman of those days. A great gatewa^ 
opena fiom the park into a kind of coiurt-yard in front of the 
house, omamented with a grass-plot, shmbs, and fiower- 
buds. The gateway is in imitation of the ancient barbacan: 
being a kind of outpost, and flanked by towers; thongh 
eWdently for mere omament, instead of defence. The front 
of the house is completely in the old style; with stone-shalted 
casements, a great bow-window of heavystone-work, anda 
portal with annorial bearings over it, cainred in stone. At 
each comer of the bnilding is an octagon tower, suimoimted 
by a gilt ball and weather*cock. 

The Avon, which winds throngh the park, makes abend 
just at the foot of a gently sloping bank, which «weespB down 
from the rear of the house. Large herds of deer were feeding 
or reposing npon its borders; and swans were aailing migesti- 
cally upon its bosom. As I contemplated the Tenerable old 
mansion, I ealled to mind FalstafTs encominm on Justice 
ShaUeVs abode, and the affeoted indifference and real ynaatj 
of the latter: — 

^'•Falstaff, You haTe here a goodly dwelling, anda rieh. 
Shallow. Barren, harren, harren; beggars all, beggarsall) 
Sir John: — marry, goodair. 

Whatever may have been the joviality of the old mansion 
in the days of Shakspeare, it had now an air of stillness and 
solitude. The great iron gateway ihat opened into the conrt- 
yard was locked ; there was no show of servants bustling about 
the place; the deer gazed quieüy at me, as I passed, belog 
no longer harried by the moss-troopers of Stratford. The only 
sign of domestic lifo that I met with was a white cat stealing 
with wary look and stealthy pace towards the stables, as if on 
some nefarious expedition. I must not omit to mention the 
carcass of a scoundrel crow which I saw suspended against the 
bam wall, as it shows that the Lucys still inherit that hxidtj 
abhorrence of poachers, and maintain that rigorons ezevciM 

of territoiial power, whicYi waa «o «tcenuonsly maidfefted ia 

tbe caae ofthe barcL 
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After prowling abont for some time , I at length found my 
way to a lateral portal, which was the every-day entrance to 
the mangion. I was coorteously received by a worthy old 
housekeeper, who, with the civility and communicativeness 
of her Order, showed me the interior of the hoose. The greater 
pari has nndergone alterations , and been adapted to modern 
tastes and modes of living : there is a fine old oaken staircase ; 
and the great hall, that noble feature in an ancient manor- 
house, still retains much of the appearance it mnst have had 
in the days of Shakspeare. The ceUing is arched and lofty ; 
and at one end is a gallery, in which Stands an organ. The 
weapons and trophies of the chase, which formerly adomed 
the hall of a country gentleman, have made way for family 
portriuts. There is a wide hospitable fire-place, calculated 
foranample old-£Etöhioned wood fire, formerly Ihe rallying- 
place of Winter festivity. On the opposite side of the hall is 
the huge Gothic bow-window, with stone shafts, which looks 
out upon the conrt-yard. Here are emblazoned in stained 
glass the annorial bearings of the Lucy family for many gene- 
rations, some being dated in 1558. I'was delighted to observe 
in the qaarterings tiie three toMte luces, by which the character 
of Sir Thomas was first identified with that of Justice ShaUow. 
They are mentioned in the first scene of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, where the Justice is in a rage with Falstaff for ha- 
ving ^'beaten his men, killed his deer, and broken into his 
lodge.*' The poet had no doubt the offences of himself and 
bis comrades in mind at the time, and we may suppose the 
family pride and vindictive threats of the puissant Shal- 
low to be a caricature of the pompous indignation of Sir 
Thomas. 

*' Shallow, Sir Hugh , persuade me not ; I will make a Star- 
Chamber matter of it; if he were twenty Sir John Falstaffs, he 
•hall not abuse Robert Shidlow, esquire. 

Slender. In the county of Gloster, justice of peace, and 
earasn. 

Skallow, Aj, Cousin Slender, and cust-dloru'm. 

S/ender. Ay, and ratoloruvk too, «ad. ^ ^^Ti\5«wcwi >i^^^^ 

r/t0 Sk9$^ Book. ^ 
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master parson; who writes himself Armgero; in any blll, 
Warrant, quittanoe, or Obligation, Arndgero, 

ShcUlow, Ay, that we do; and have done any time theae 
tbree hundred years. 

Slender, All bis successors , gone before bim, bave done*t; 
and all bis ancestors, tbat come after bim may : they may giye 
the doien wTdie luces in tbeir coat **^** 

Shallow, Tbe Council sball bear it; itisariot. 

Evaru. It is not meet tbe Council bear a not: tbere is no 
fearof Gotinariot; l^e Council, lookyou, sball deaire to bear 
the fear of Got, and not to bear a not; take your Tizaments in 
that. 

ShaUoto, Hai o*mylife, if Iwereyoungagain, tbesword 
sbouldenditl" 

Near the window thus emblazoned bung a portrait, by Sir 
Peter Lely, ofoneof the Lucy family, a great beaaly of the 
time of Charles tbe Second: the old housekeeper abook her 
head aa she pointed to the picture, and informed me that thiB 
lady had been sadly addicted to cards, and had gambled away 
a great portion of the family estate, among which was that 
part of the park wbere Shakspeare and bis comrades hadkilled 
the deer, The lands thus lost had not be^i entirely regained 
by the family eyen at the present day. It is but justice to this 
recreant dame to conf ess tiiat she had a surpassingly fine band 
and arm. 

Tbe picture which most attracted my attention was a great 
painting over the fire-place, containing ilikenesses of Sir Tho- 
mas Lucy and bis family , who inhabited the hall in the latter 
part of Shakspeare's life-time. I at first thought tbat it was 
the vindictive knight himself, but the housekeeper assored me 
that it was bis son; the only likeness eztant of the former 
being an efEgy upon bis tomb in the church of tbe neighbour- 
ing bandet of Charlecot. The picture gives a lively idea of 
tbe costume and manners of the time. Sir Thomas is dressed 
in ruffand doublet; white shoes with roses in them, and has a 
peaked yellow, or, as Master Slender would say, '*a cane- 
coJoared beard" Bis lady is seat^d on the opposite aide of 
iAe picture in Wide raff and long «toi£A«SbL«t » «3^^ ^<^ «SsiääBm 
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lave a most venerablestifiEhess and formality of dress. Hounds 
md Spaniels are mingled in the family group; ahawk is seated 
m bis perch in the fore-ground , and one of the children holds 
t bow ; — all intimating the knighf s skill in honting, hawking, 
tnd archery — so in^spensable to an aceomplished gentle» 
nan in those days.* 

I regretted to find that the ancient fondtore of the hall had 
iisappeared; for I had hoped to find the stately elbow-chair 
>f carved oak, in which the country Squire of former days 
ras wont to sway the sceptre of empire over his mral domains; 
md in which it might be presumed the redoubted Sir Thomas 
iat enthroned in awfiü State when the recreant Shakspeare 
7as brought before him. As I like to deck out pictures for my 
mtertaimnent, I pleased myself with the idea that this very 
lall had been the scene of the imlncky bard*8 examination on 
ihe moming after his captivity in the lodge. I fancied to my- 
lelf the mral potentate, snrrounded by his body-guard of 
)atler , pages , and blue-coated sendng-menwiththeir badges ; 
rhile the luckless culprit was brought in,bedrooped and chap- 
allen, inthecustodyofgamekecpers, huntsmen, andwhip- 
>ers-in, and foUowed by a rabble rout of country downs. 1 
anded bright faces of curious housemaids peeping from the 
lalf-opened doors; while from the gallery the fair daughters 
»f the Ejiight leaned gracefolly forward , eyeing the youthful 

* Bishop Earle, speaking of the country e;entleman of his 
ime, observes, '^his housekeeping is seen mucn in the different 
iEunilies of dogs, and serving-men attendant on their kenneis; 
ind the deepness of their throats is the depth of his discourse. 
L hawk he esteems the true bürden of nobility, and is ex- 
leedingly ambitiouB to seem delighted with the sport, and have 
ds fist gloved with his jesses." And Güpin, in his desoription 
if a Mr. Hastings, remarks, *'he kept all sorts of hounds that 
unbuck, fox, nare, otter, andbadger; and hadhawksof all 
inds, both long and short winged. His sreat hall was com- 
aonly strewed with marrowbones, and fuiu of hawk-!^etc.^<^V 
umnds, Spaniels y andterriers. On abto^^öiYÄ^x^^WH^^'V'Äö^ 
ziok, JajTBome ofthe choicesi temen , \io\mÄÄ , «iä.«^«s5^^'^' 

VI* 
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prisoner with that pit7 <Hhat dweüs in womanhood/' — Wbo 
would have thought that this poor varlet, thus trembling be- 
fore the brief authority of a country Squire, and the sport of 
rastic boors, was soon to become tiie delight of princes; the 
theme of all tongaes and ages; the dictator to the human 
mind; and was to confer immortality on his oppressor bya 
earicature and a lampoon ( 

I was now invited by the butler to walk into the garden 
and I feit inclined to visit the orchard and arbour where the 
justice treated Sir John Falstaff and Cousin Silence '^to a 
last-year's pippin of his own graffing, witha dish of carra- 
ways;" but I had already spent so much of the day in my 
ramblings, that I was obliged to give up any further investiga- 
tions. When about to take my leave I was gratified by the 
civil entreaties of the housekeeper and butler, thati would 
take some refreshment: an instance of good old hospitality, 
which I grieve to say we castle-hunters seldom meet with in 
modern days. I make no doubt it is a virtue which the present 
representative of the Lucys inherits from his ancestors; for 
ShakspearOi even in his earicature, makes Justice Shallow 
importunate in thisrespect, as witness his pressing instances 
to Falstaff. 

"By cock and pye, Sir, you shall not away to-night ♦ • ♦ • 
I will not excuse you; you snall not be excused; excuses shall 
not be admitted; there is no excuse shall serve; you shall not 
be excused. — * * * •. Some pigeons, Davy; a couple of short- 
legged hens; a Joint of mutton; and any pretty little tiny kick- 
shaws, teil WUuam Cook." 

I now bade a reluctant farewell to the old hall. My mind 
had become so completely possessed by the imaginaiy scenes 
and charaoters connected with it, that I seemed to be actually 
living among them. Everything brought them as it were be- 
fore my eyes; and as the doorof the dining-room opened, I 

almoBt expected to hear the feebV^ ^o\cq of Master Silenee 

quavenng forth hia faYOurite ditty •• — 
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'' T is merry in hall, when beards wag all, 
And welcome merry Shrove-tide I" 

On retuming to my inn , I could not but reflect on the Sin- 
gular gifit of tbe poet; to be able thus to spread the magic of 
bis mind over the veiy face of nature; to give to things and 
places a charm and character not tbeir own, and to tum this 
'< working-day world" into a perfect fairy land. He is indeed 
the true necromancer, whose spell operates, not upon the 
senses , bat upon the Imagination and the heart Under the 
Wizard influence of Shakspeare I had been Walking all day in 
a complete delusion. I had surveyed the landscape through 
the prism of poetry, which tinged every object with the hues 
of the rainbow. I had been surrounded with fancied beings; 
with mere airy nothings conjured up by poetic power; yet 
which, to me, had all the charm of resdity. I had heard Jaques 
soliloquize beneath bis oak ; had beheld the fair Rosalind and 
her companion adventoring through the woodlands; and, 
above all, had been once more present in spirit with fat Jack 
Falstaff, and bis contemporaries , from the august Justice 
Shallow, down to the gentle Master Slender, and the sweet 
Anne Page. Ten thousand honours and blessings on the bard 
who has thus gilded the dull realities of life with innocent 
illusions; who has spread exquisite and unbought pleasnres 
in my chequered path; and beguiled my spirit, in many a 
lonely hour, with all the cordial and cheerM sympathies of 
social life l 

As I crossed the bridge over the Avon on my retum, I 
paused to contemplate the distant church in which the poet 
lies buried , and could not but exult in the malediction , which 
has kept bis ashes undisturbed in its quiet and hallowed 
vaults. What honour could bis name have derived from being 
mingled in dusty companionship with the epitaphs, and 
escutcheons, and venal eulogiums of a titled multitade? What 
would a crowded comer in Westminster Abbey have beeo, 
compared with this reverend pile, which seema tA «tAx^^\s^ 
beautüi]] lonelmesa as bis sole mauBoVfö^smX T\a ^b^^^ss^:^^^^ 
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about ihe grave may be but tbe offspring of an overwrougbt 
Bensibility: but homannature is made up of foibles and pre- 
judices ; and its best and tenderest affections are mingled with 
tbese factitiouB feelings. He wbo has sought renown about 
the world, and has reaped a fiill harvest of worldly favour, will 
find, after all, that there is no love, no admiration, noap- 
plause, so sweet to tbe soul as that which Springs up in bis 
native place. It is there that he seeks to be gathered in peace 
and honour among bis kindred and bis early fiiends« And 
when the weary heart and failing head begin to warn him that 
the erening of life ü drawing on, he tums as fondly as does 
the infant to the mother's arms, to sink to sleep in the bosom 
of the scene of bis childhood. 

How would it have cheered the spirit of the youthfol bard, 
when, Wandering forth in disgrace upon a doubtful world , he 
cast back a heavy look upon bis patemal home, could he have 
foreseen that, before many years, he sbould return to it 
covered with renown; that bis name should become the boast 
and glory of bis native place \ that bis ashes should be re- 
ligiously guarded as its most precious treasure; and that its 
iessening spire , on which bis eyes were fixed in tearful con- 
templation, should one day become the beacon, towering 
amidstthe gentlc landscape, to guide the literaiy pilgrim of 
every nation to his tomb ! 
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TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 



"I appeal to any white man if ever he entered Logan's 
cabin hungry, ana he gave him not to eat ; if ever he came 
cold and naked, and he clothed him not." 

Speech ofan fndian Chief. 

There is Bomething in the character and habits of the 
North American savage , taken in connexion with the sccnery 
over which he is accustomed to ränge , its vast lakes, bound- 
less forests, msgestic rivers, and trackless plains, that is, to my 
mind, wonderfolly striking and sublime. He is formed for the 
wildemess , as the Arab is for the desert. His nature is stem, 
simple, and enduring; fitted to grapple with difficiüties , and 
to Support privations. There seems but litüe soil in his heart 
forthegrowthofthekindly virtues; andyet, ifwewouldbut 
take the trouble to penetrate through that proud stoieism 
and habitual tacitumity, which lock up his character from 
casual Observation, we should find him linked to his fellow- 
man of ciyilized life by more of those sympathies and affec- 
tions than are usually ascribed to him. 

It has beenthe lotof the unfortunateaboriginesof America, 
intheearlyperiodsof colonization, tobedoubly wrongedby 
the white men. They have been dispossessed of their heredi- 
tary possessions by mercenary and frequently wanton war- 
fare; and tilieir characters have been traduced by bigotedand 
interested writers. The colonist has often treated them Hke 
beasts of the forest; and the author has endeavoured to 
justify him in his outragcs. The former found it easier to ez- 
terminate than to civilize; the latter, to vilify than to dis- 
criminate. The appellations of savage and pagan. wet^ 
deemed sufBcient to sanctiou the boatililiea oi VA^(i\ ^^^ *^ka& 
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the poor wanderers of the forest were pcrsecuted and de- 
famed, notbecause they were g^ty, but becanse theywere 
Ignorant. 

The rights of the savage have seldom been properly ap- 
preciated or respected by the white man« In peace be has too 
often been the dupe of artful traffic; in war he has been re- 
garded as a ferocious animal, whose life or death was a ques- 
tion of mere precaution and convenience. Man is craelly 
wasteful of life when bis own safety is endangered , and he is 
sheltered by impnnity;, and little mercy is to be ezpected 
from him , when he f e^ the sting of the reptile ^ and is con- 
scious of tiio power to destroy. 

The same prejudices, which were indulged thns early, 
ezist in common circulation at the present day. Certain 
leamed societies have, it is true, with laudable dOigence, 
endeavoured to investigate and record the real characters 
and manners of the Indian tribes ; the American goyemment, 
too , has wisely and humanely exerted itself to inculcate a 
friendly and forbearing spirit towards them, and to protect 
them from fraud and injnstice.* The current opinion of the 
Indian character, howeyer, is too apt tobeformed from the 
miserable hordes which infest the frontiers^ and hang on the 
skirts of the Settlements. These are too commonly composed 
of degenorate beings, corrupted and enfeebled by the vices 
of Society, without being benefited by its civilization. That 
proud independence, which formed the main pillar of savage 
virtue, has been shaken down, and the whole moral fabric lies 
in ruins. Their spirits are humiliated and debased by a sense 
of inferiority, and their native courage cowed and daonted by 

* The American goyemment has been indefatigable in its 
exertions to ameliorate the Situation of the Indians, and to 
introduce among them the arts of oiyilization, and ciyil and 
religious knowledge. To protect them from the frauds of the 
white traders, no purchase of land from th«m by individuals is 
permitted; nor is any person allowed to receive lands from them 
as a preßentf without the express sanotion of goyemment 
These preoautiouB are strictly enioioe^ 
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the superior knowledge and power of their enlightened neigh- 
boura. Society has advaneed upon them like one of those 
withering airs that will sometimes breathe desolation over a 
whole region of fertility. It has enervated their strength, 
multiplied their diseases , and superinduced upon their ori- 
ginal barbarity the low vices of artifidal life. It has given 
item, a thousand superfluous wants , whilst it has diminished 
their means of mere ezistence. It has driven before it the 
ftTiitniiU of the chase, who fiy from the sound of the aze and 
the smoke of the setüement , and seek refüge in the depths of 
remoter forests and yet nntrodden wilds. Thus do we too 
often find the Indiaus on oor frontiers to be mere wrecks and 
remnants of once powerfiü tribes , who have lingered in the 
vicinity of the Settlements, and sunk into precarioos and 
vagabond ezistence. Poverty, repining and hopeless pOTcrty, 
a canker of the mind unknown in savage life, corrodes their 
spiritB and blights every free and noble quality of their na- 
tures. They become drunkon, indolent, feeble, thievish, and 
pusillanimoos. They loiter like vagrants about the Settle- 
ments, among spacioos dwellmgs replete with elaborate com- 
forts, which only render them sensible of the comparatiye 
wretchedness of their own condition. Luxury spreads its 
ample board before their eyes ; but they are ezcluded £rom 
the banquet Plenty reyels over the fields; but they are 
starving in the midst of its abundance: the whole wildemess 
has blossomed into a garden; but they feel as reptiles that in- 
fest it. 

How different was their State while yet the undisputed 
lords of the soll! Their wants were few, and the means of 
gratification within their reach. They saw eveiy one round 
them sharing the same lot, enduring the same hardships, 
feeding on the same aliments , arrayed in the same rüde gar- 
ments. No roof then rose, but was open to the homeless 
strangei ; no smoke curled among the trees, but he was wel- 
come to sit down by its fire and join the hunter in his repast. 
^^For," says an old historian of New England^ "thois Ü£&%s^ 
so void of care, and they are bo lo^rm^iXAO^ ^^^«^^saÄsÄ 
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ose of those things they enjoy as common goods; and aze 
therein so compassionate, that rather thaa one should starve 
throngh want, they would starve all: thos do they pass their 
tunemerrüy, not regarding our pomp, bat aie better content 
with their own , which some men esteem so meanly oV* Such 
were the Indians whilst in the pride and energy of their 
primitive natores; they resembled those wild plants, which 
thrive best in the shades of the forest, bat shrink from the 
band of caltiyation, and perish beneatii the inflaenoe ci the 
sun. 

In discassing the savage character, writers have been too 
prone to indalge in volgar prejadice and passionate exaggera* 
tion, insteadcf the candid temper oftraephilosophy. They 
have not snfficiently considered the pecoliar circnmstances in 
which the Indians have been placed , and the pecaliar prin- 
ciples ander which they have been educated. No being acts 
more rigidly from rule than the Indian. His whole eonduet 
is regolated according to some general maxims early im« 
planted in his mind. The moral laws that govem bim are , to 
be sure, bat few; bat then he conforms to them all; — the 
white man aboands in laws of religion, morals , and mannen; 
bat how many does he violate ! 

A freqaent ground of accusation against the Indians is 
their disregard of treaties , and the treadiery and wantonness 
with which , in time of apparent peace , they will suddenly fly 
to hostilities, The intercoorse of the white men with the In- 
dians, however, is too apt to be cold, distrastfdl, oppressive, 
and insnlting. They seldom treat them with that confidence 
and frankness which are indispensable to real friendship ; nor 
is safficient caation observed not to offend against those feel- 
ings of pride or saperstition, which often prompt the Indian 
to hostüity qaicker than mere considerationB of interest 
The Bolitaiy savage feels silently, bat acately. His seiudlH- 
lities are not difiused over so wide a sarface as those of the 
white man; bat they ran in steadier and deeper Channels. His 
pride, bis affections, his saperstitions, are all directed towafds 
fewer ob(fectB ; bat the woonda \iifii<^\AdL csa^voa. ^sft \|ropo^ 
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tionably severe, and fumish motives of hostility which we 
cannot sufficieiitl^ appreciate. Where a Community is also 
limited in number, and forms one grcat patriarchal family, as 
in an Indian tribe, the injury of an individual is the injury of 
the wbole; and the senüment of vengeance is almost instan- 
taneously difPused. One Council fire is sufficient for the dis- 
cussion and airangement of a plan of hostilities. Here all the 
fighting men and sages assemble. Eloquence and superstition 
oombine to inflame the minds of the waxriors. The orator 
awakens their martiai ardour, and they are wrought np to a 
kind of religious desperation, by the visions of the prophet 
and the dreamer. 

An instance of one of those sudden exasperations , arising 
firom a motive peculiar to the Indian character , is extant in an 
old record of the early settlement of Massachusetts. The 
planters of Plymouth had defaced the monuments of the dead 
at Passonagessit, and had plundered the grave of the 
Sachem's mother of some skins with which it had been de- 
corated. The Indians are remarkable for the reverence which 
they entertain for the sepulchres of their kindred. Tribes 
that have passed generations exiled £rom the abodes of their 
ancestors, when by chance they have been traveiling in the 
vicinity, have been known to tum aside from the highway, 
and, guidedby wonderfiillyaccuratetradition, havecrossed 
the country for miles to some tumulus, buried pcrhaps in 
woods, where the bonos of their tribes were anciently depo* 
sited; and there have passed hours in silent meditation* In« 
flaenced by this sublime and holy feeling , the Sachem, whose 
mother's tomb had been violated, gathered bis men togetheri 
and addressed them in the following beautifully simple and 
pathetic harangne; a cnrious specimen of Indian eloquence, 
and an affecting instance of filial piety in a sayage : — 

<< When last the glorious light of all the sky was under- 
neath this globe , and birds grew silent , I began to settle , as 
my custom is, to take repose. Before mine eyes were fast 
elosed, mothought I saw a vision, at which my spirit w«A^&nsK 
troabled; and, tremhUng at thatdolefuV«\|^X.) ^%^\£A.^tv<^ 
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mload , ^Bdiold, my son, whom I have cherished| see the 
breasts that gave thee suck, the hands that lapped thee wann, 
and fed thee oft Canst thou forget to take revenge ofthose 
wfld people , who have defEUsed my monnment in a despitefbl 
manner y HiHdMTiing our antiqnities and hononrable costoms? 
See, now, the Sachem's grave lies like the common people, 
defaiced by an ignoble race. Thy mother doth complabi, and 
imploreth thy aid against this thievish people, who have mewly 
intmdedonourland. Ifthisbesaffered^ Ishallnotrestqniet 
in my eveilasting habitation.' This said, the spizit vanished, 
and I, aUinasweat, not aUe searce to speak, b^antoget 
Bome strength, and recoUeet my spiiits that were fled, and de- 
tennined to demand your connsel and assistance.'* 

I have addnced this anecdote at some length, as it tends to 
show how these sadden acts of hoetüity, wMch have been at- 
tributed to caprice and perfidy, may often axise firom deep 
and generons motives, which our inattention to Indian cha- 
racter and costoms prevents onr properfy appreciating. 

Another gromid of violent ontcry againt the TndiMi« ]b 
their barbarity to the vanqoished. This had its origin pardj 
inpolicyandpartlyinsiqpentition. The tribes, thongh some- 
times called nations, were never so fbimidahle in their nnm- 
bers, bat tiiat the loss of several wairiora was sensibly feit: 
this was particoiarfy the ease when they had been frecpen^ 
engaged in waifstfe; and many an instanee oecurs in IndiaQ 
histoiy, where a tribe, that had l<mg been fonnidalde to its 
neighbooiB, has been broken up and diiven away, by the 
eaptnre and manacre of its pzindpal fighting men. There 
was a strong temptatkm, therefore, for the vietor to be meid- 
less; not so maaii to gratüy any emel leveqge, as to pnrride 
fbr fdtore seemi^. The Indiuis had also ihß sopentitioiis 
belief, fireqnent among bazbarons nations, and prevaknfc also 
among tiie andents, that the manes of their fiiends who had 
&llen in battle, were soothed by the Uood of tibe capUfes. 
The piisoners, however, who are not Ihos saorifieedi aie 
Mdopied into tiieir fumfies in place <tf tibe slain, and are 
tr&ied witik the ff^yn^^^tM^ lad affiMJaan^ ^ v S afo^ lad 
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firiencb; naj, so hospitableandtenderistheirentertainmenty 
that when the alternative is offered them, they will oftcn 
prefer to remain with their adopted brethren , rather than re- 
tum to the home and the friends of their youth, 

The cruelty of the Indiana towards their prisoners has 
been heightened since the colonization of the whites. What 
was formerly a compliance with policjandsuperstition, has 
been ezasperated into a gratification of yengeance. They 
cannot but be sensible that the white men are the usurpers of 
their andent dominion, the cause of their degradation, and 
the gradual destroyers of their race. They go forth tp battle, 
smarting with iiyuries and indignities wldch they have indi- 
vidually suffered, and they are driven to madness and despair 
by the wide-spreading desolation, and the oyerwhelming ruin, 
of European warfare. The whites have too frequenüy set 
them an ezample of violence, by buming their vülages and 
laying waste their slender means of subsistence; and yet they 
wonder that savages do not show moderation and magna- 
nimity towards those, who have leffc them nothing but mere 
ezistence and wretchedness. 

We stigmatize the Indians, also, as cowardly and treacher« 
ous, because they use stratagem in warfare, in preference to 
open force; but in this they are fiilly justified by their rüde 
Code of honour. They are early taught that stratagem is 
praiseworthy : the bravcst warrior thinks it no disgrace to lurk 
in silence, and take eveiy advantage of his foe: he triumphs 
in the superior craft and sagacity by which he has been en- 
abled to surprise and destroy an enemy. Indeed, man is 
naturaUy more prone to subtUty than open valour, owingto 
bis physical weakness in comparison with other animals. 
They are endowed with natural weapons of defence; with 
homs, with tusks, with hoofs, and talons; but man has to do- 
pend on his superior sagacity. In all his encounters with 
these, his proper enemies, he resortsto stratagem; and when 
he perversely tums his hostiiity against his fellow-man , he at 
first continues the same subtle mode of ^«x&x^ 

The nataral principle of war ia to do 1ÖDL^TSiO«XV«xai.\ö ^sssx 
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enemy with the least härm to oimelYes; and this of eoune is 
to be effected by stratagem. That chivabrouB courage whieh 
induces os to despise the suggestions of pradence , and to rosh 
in the face of certain danger, istheoffleipringofBociety, and 
produced by education. It is hononrable , because it is in fact 
the triumph of lofty sentiment oyer an instinctaye repngnance 
to pain, and over those yeamlngs alter personal ease and 
secority, which society has condenmed as ignoble« It is kept 
alive by pride and the fear of shame; and thos the dread of 
real evil is overcome by the superior dread of an eril which 
exists bat in the imagination. It has been cherished and sti- 
mulated also by various means. It has been the th^ne of 
spirit-stirring song and chivalrous story. The poet and 
minstrel have delighted to shed round it Üie splendonrs of fic- 
tion ; and even the historian has forgotten the sober graTity 
of narration, and broken forth into enthusiasm andrfaapsody 
in its praise. Triumphs and gorgeous pageants have been its 
reward : monuments , on which art has exhausted its skilli and 
opulence its treasnres , have been erected to perpetaate ana* 
tion's gratitade and admiration. Thns artäSdally exdted, 
courage has risen to an extraordinaiy and factitioos degree 
of heroism; and, arrayed in all the glorious '^pomp anddr- 
cumstance of war /* tlus turbulent quality has even been able 
to eclipse many ofthose qtdet but inyaluablevirtaes, which 
silentiy ennobie the human character, and swell the tide of 
human happiness. 

But if courage intrinsically consists in the defiance of 
danger and pain, the life of the Indian is a continnal ezhibi- 
tion of it. He lives in a State of perpetual hostility and risL 
Peril and adventure are congenial to his nature; or ratfaer 
seem necessary to arouse his faculties and to give an interest 
to his ezistence. Surrounded by hostile tribes, whose mode of 
warf are is by ambush and surprisal, he is always prepared for 
fight, and Uves with his weapons in his hands. As theship 
careers in fearful singleness through the solitudes offMetai]^ 
aa tbe bird ndnglea among cYoud«^ «adt&torms^ and wingsits 
^sjr, a mere speck , across th» paA^«^« ^^^ ^^\ — t^^ka 
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Indian holds his conrse, silentf aoKtary, bat nndaimted, 
through the boimdless boBom of the wildemess. Hia expedi- 
tions maj ^ie in distance and danger with the pilgiimage of 
the devotee, or the Crusade of the knight-errant He tra- 
verses vast forests , ezposed to the hazards of lonely siokness, 
oflarkmgenemies, and pining famine. Stormylakes, those 
great Inland seas, are no obstades to his wanderings: in his 
light canoe of bark he sports, like a feather , on their waves, 
and darts, with the swifbiess of anarrow, down the roaring 
rapids of the ziver. His very subsistenee is snatched irom the 
midst of toil and peril. He gains his food by the hardship and 
dangers of the chase; he wraps himself in the spoils of the 
bear, the panther, and the buffalo, and sleeps among the 
thnnders of the cataract. 

No hero of ancient or modern days can surpass the Indian 
in his lofiy oontempt of death, and the f ortitude with which he 
sustains its craellest infliction. Indeed we here behold him 
rising superior to the white man , in consequence of his pecu- 
liar education. The latter roshes to glorious death at the 
cannon's mouth; the former cahnly contemplates its ap- 
proachy and trimnphantly endores it, amidstthevariedtor- 
ments of surroonduig foes and the protracted agonies of fire. 
He even takes a pride in tannting his persecutors, and pro- 
▼oking their ingenuity of torture; and as the devonnng flames 
prey on his rery vitals, and the flesh shnnks &om the sinews, 
he raises his last song of triumph, breathing the defiance of an 
nnconquered heart, and invoking the spirits of his fathers to 
witness that he dies without a groan. 

Notwithstanding the obloquy with which the early histo- 
rians have overshadowed the diaraeters of the nnfortunate 
natires, some bright gleams occasionally break throoghi 
which throw a degroe of melancholy lustre on their memories. 
Facts are occasionally to be met witii in the mde annab of the 
eastem proyinces , which, though recorded with the colouring 
of prejudice and bigotry, yet speak forthemselyes; andwiU 
be dwelt on with applaose and sympat^i^^^Vv^n^^c^^^^^^Qs^ 
harepagaed mway» 
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In one of the early narratives of the Indian wars in New 
England, there is a touching acootint of the desolation carried 
into the tribe of the Pequod Indiana. Hnmanity shrinks from 
the cold-blooded detail of indiscriminate butchery. in one 
place we read of the surprisal of an Indian fort in the night, 
when the wigwams were wrapped in flames, and the miserable 
inhabitants shot down and slain in attempting to escape , *' all 
being despatched and ended in the conrse of an hour.*' After 
a series of similar transactions, ^'our soldiers,*' as the histo- 
rian pioosly observes , '< being resolved by Grod's assistance to 
make a final destraction of them," the unhappy savages beuig 
honted from thelr homes and fortresses , and pursued with fire 
and Bword , a scanty bat gallant band , the sad remnant of the 
Pequod warriors, with their wires andchildren, tookrefoge 
in a Bwamp. 

Buming with Indignation, and rendered sullen by despair, 
with hearts bursting with grief at the destruction of their 
tribe, and spirits gaJled and sore at thefancied ignominyof 
their defeat , they refused to ask their liyes at the hands of an 
insulting foe , and preferred death to Submission. 

As the night drew on they were surronnded in their dismal 
retreat, so as to render escape impracticable. Thus sitoated, 
their enemy ^'plied them with shot all the time, by which 
means many were kiUed and buried in the mire." In the dark- 
ness and fog that preceded the dawn of day some fewbroke 
through the besiegers and escaped into the woods: ^^the rest 
were left to the conquerors , of which many were kiUed in the 
swamp, like sullen dogs who would rather, in their self-willed- 
ness and madness, sit stiU and be shot through, or cut to 
pieces ," than implore for mercy. When the day l^oke upon 
this handfol of forlom but dauntless spirits, the soldiers, we 
are told, entering the swamp, ''saw seveial heaps of tiiem 
sitting close together, upon whom they discharged their 
piecea, laden with ten or twelve pistol buUets at s time; 
puttmg tbe muzzles of their p\eQe«\m.dextheboughs, within 
» few yaxda o£ them^ «o as, \Msvi<QA^<M^^^iQa^^^sKAV«Bil 
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dead) many more were killed and sank into the ndre, and 
nerer were minded more by firiend or foe.*' 

Can any one read this plain nnyanushed tale without 
admiring the stem resolution, the unbending pride, the lofü« 
ness of spirit, that seemed to nerve the hearts of these self- 
tanght heroes, and to raise them above the instmctive feelings 
of human natore? When the Ganls laid waste the city of 
Bome, they fonnd the Senators clothed in their robes, and 
seated with stem tranqnillity in their curole chairs; in this 
manner they suffered death without resistance or even snp- 
plication. Such conduct was, in them, applauded as noble 
and magnanimous; in the hapless Indians it was reyiled as 
obstinate and snllen. How tiruly are we the dupes of show 
and drcumstance ! How different is yirtue , clothed in purple 
and enthroned in State, £rom yirtue naked and destitute, and 
perishing obscurely in a wildemess ! 

But I forbear to dwell on these gloomy pictores. The 
easteru tribes haye long since disappeared; the forests that 
sheltered them haye been laid low, and scarce any traces re- 
main of them in the thickly-settled states of New £ngland, 
excepting here and there tibe Indian name of a yillage or a 
stream. And such must sooner or later be the fate of those 
other tribes which skirt the frontiers, and haye occasionally 
been inyeigled from their forests to mingle in the wars of white 
men. In a little while, and they will go the way that their 
brethren haye gone before« The few hordes which still linger 
about the shores of Huron and Superior, and the tributary 
Btreams of the Mississippi, will share the fate of those tribes 
that once spread over Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
lorded it along the proud banks of the Hudson; of that 
gigantic race said to haye ezisted on the borders of the Sus- 
quehanna; and of those yarious nations that flourished about 
the Patowmac and the Bappahanoc, and that peopled the 
forests of the yast valley of Shenandoah. They will yanish 
like a yapour from the face of the earth; their very history 
will be lost in foigetfulness; and ^^t\i^ig\Qb<^fö6 ^^^^T^ssm^^ss^^^ 
Ühem will know them no more iox e^^it." Ox Si, ^^x5äB5aiS*s 
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Bome dubious memorial of them should sunrive tlie lapse of 
tiine, it may be in the romanüc dreams of the poet^ to people 
in imagination bis glades and groves, like the fauns and satyn 
and sylvan deities of antiquity. Bxit sbould he venture upon 
the dark Btoiy of tbeir wrongs and wretchedness; sbould he 
teil how they were invaded, corrupted, despoiled; driven trom 
tbeir native abodes and the sepulcbresof tbeir fatbers; bunted 
like wild beasts about the earth; and sent down with violence 
and butcbexy to the grave: posterity will either tum with 
borror and inoreduHty from the tale, or blusb with indignation 
at the inbumanity of tbeir forefaüiers. — "We are driven 
back,'* Said an old wairior, ^' until we Qan retreat no farther — 
our batchets are broken, our bows are snapped, our fires are 
nearly extinguished — a little longer and the white man will 
cease to persecute us — for we aball cease to exist ! " 
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AH INDIAJN MBMOQU 



As monumental hronse unohanged bis look: 
Asoultlxatpitjrtoach'd, butnevershook: 
Train'd from hu tree-rock'd cradle to bis biet, 
Tbe fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive — fearing but the sbame of fear — 
A stoio of the woods — a man without a tear. 

Campbbll. 

It is to be regretted that those early vriters, who treated 
of the discoverj and setüement of America, bave not given ns 
more particalar and candid acconnts of the remarkable cha- 
racters that flourished in savage lifo. The scanty anecdotes 
which haye reacbed us are £ül of peculiarity and interest; 
they fornish ns with nearer glimpses of human nature, and 
show what man is in a comparatively primitive State, and 
wbat he owes to civilization. There is something of the 
charm of discoveiy in lighting upon these wild and unexplored 
tracks of human natnre; in witnessing, as it wäre, the native 
growth of moral sentiment; and perceiving those generous 
and romantic qualities which have been artificially cultivated 
by Society, vegetaüng in spontaneous hardlhood and rüde 
magnificence. 

In civüized life, where the happiness, and indeed ahnest 
the ezistence of man depends so much upon the opinion of bis 
fellowmen, he is constanüy acting a studied part The boid 
and pecuiiar traits of native character are refmed awaY^ or 
softoned down by the levelling Vnäueüsi^ oi -^V^'^»» \föc^^^ 
good'braedmg'j and he piaoüaea »o xckaa^ ^^\^^ ^^^«^^öss«ä. 
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and affects so many generous sentimentS) for tbe purposes of 
popularity, that it is difficult to distingoish Ids real £rom bis 
artificial character. The Indian, on the contrary, free from 
the restraints and refinements of polished life, and, in a great 
degree, asolitaiyand independentbeing, obeysthe Impulses 
of bis indination or the dietates of bis judgment ; and tbus tbe 
attributes of bis natore, being freely indnlged, grow singly 
great and striking. Society is like a lawn, where every rongh- 
ness is smoothed, eveiy bramble eradicated, and where the 
eye is delighted by the smiling verdure of a yelvet surface; he, 
bowever, wbo wonld study natnre in its wildness and variety, 
must plunge into the forest, must ezplore the glen , must stem 
the torrent, and dare the precipice. 

These reflections arose on casually looking through a 
yolume of early colonial bistoiy, wherein are recorded, with 
great bittemess, the outrages of tiie Indians, and their wars 
with the settlers of New England. It is painful to perceive, 
cyen from these partial narratives, bow tiie footsteps of ciri- 
lization may be traced in the blood of tbe aborigines; how 
easily the colonists were moved to bostility by the lust of eon- 
quest; how merciless and exterminating was their warfue. 
The imagination sbrinks at the idea, how many intellectaal 
beings were hunted from the earth! bow many brave and 
noble bearts, of nature's Sterling coinage, were broken down 
and trampled in the dust! 

Such was tbe fate of Philip of Pokanokbt, an Indian war- 
rior, whose name was once a terror througbout Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. He was the most distinguisbed of a number 
of contemporary Sacbems wbo reigned over fhe Pequods, the 
Narrbagansets, the Wampanoags, and the other Eastem 
tribes, at the time of the &rst settlementof New England; a 
band of native untaught heroes, wbo made the most generous 
struggle of which human nature is capable; fighting to the 
last gasp in the cause of their countiy, without a bope of 
victory or a thought of renown. Worthy of an age of poetiy, 
and £t subjecta for local atory andTom«si>BL<^^OcL^'^^^eY ^^^ 
/ßft tfcarceljr any authenüc ttacea ou ^^ ^^^ ^"l'^Kafiwc^^ 
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bat stalk, like gigantio shadows, in the dlm twilight of 
tradition. 

When the pilgrims, as the Plymouth settlers are called by 
their descendantS| first tookrefiige on the shores of the New 
World, £rom the religious persecatioiis of the Old, their Situa- 
tion was to the last degree gloomy and disheartening. Few in 
nmnb'er, and that nomber rapidly perishing away through 
sicknesB and hardships; surrounded by a howling wildemess 
and sayage tribes ; ezposed to the rigours of an ahnest arctio 
winter and the vicissitudes of an ever-shifting climate; their 
minds were filled with dolefdl forebodings, and nothing pre- 
serred them from sinking into despondency but the streng 
excitement of religious enthosiasm. In this forlom Situation 
they were visited by Massasoit, chief Sagamore of the Wam- 
panoags, a powerful chief, who reigned over a great eztent of 
country. Instead of taking advantage of the scanty number 
of the strangers, and expelling them from bis territories into 
which they had intruded, he seemed at once to conceive for 
them a generous friendship, and eztended towards them the 
rites of primitive hospitality. He came early in the spring to 
their settlement of New Plymouth, attended by a mere band- 
fiil of foUowers ; entered into a solemn league of peace and 
amity ; seid them a portion of the seil, and promised to secure 
for tiiem the good-wiU of bis savage allies. Whatever may 
be Said of Indian perfidy, it is certain that the integrity and 
good f aith of Massasoit have never been impeached. He con- 
tinued a firm and magnanimous friend of the white men ; suf- 
fering them to extend their possessions and to strengthen 
themselves in the land; and betraying no jealousy of their 
increasing power and prosperity. Shortly before bis death 
he came once more to New Plymouth, with bis son Alexander, 
for the purpose of renewing the covenant of peace, and of 
securing it to bis posterity. 

At this Conference he endeavoured to protect the religion 
of bis forefathers from the encroaching zeal of the missiona- 
ries; and stipulated that no further attem^t &b$^\3i<iV^^'a^s6.^&\s^ 
draw off Mb people from their aixci«ii\.MW. >k^^ ^ficÄÄS^^*^^ 
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Euglish obstinately opposcd to any Bach conditiou, he mildly 
relüiquished the demand. Almost thc last act of bis lifc was 
to bring bis two sons, Alezander and Pbilip (as tbey bad beeu 
named by tbe Englisb), to tbe residence of a principal settler; 
recommending mutual kindness and confidcnce; and entreat- 
ing tbat the same love and amity whicb bad existed between 
tbe white men and himself might becontinucd afterwards with 
bis cbildren. The good old Sacbem diod in peace, and was 
bappily gathered to bis fatbers before sorrow came npon bis 
tribe; bis cbildren remained bebind to experience tbe ingra- 
titude of white men. 

His eldest son, Alexander, succeeded bim. He was of a 
quick and impetuous temper, and proudly tenacious of his 
bereditary rights and dignity. Tbe introsive policy and dicta- 
torial conduct of tbe strangers excited bis indignation; and he 
bebeld with uneasiness their exterminating wars with the 
neighbouring tribes. He was doomed soon to incur their bos- 
tility, being accnsed of plotting with tbe Narrbagausets to 
rise against the Englisb and drive them from tbe land. It is 
impossible to say wbether tbis accusation was warranted by 
facts, or was grounded on mere suspicions. It is evident, 
however, by the violent and overbearing measures of the 
settlers, tbat they bad by tbis time begun to feel conscious of 
the rapid increase of their power, and to grow barsb and in- 
considerate in their treatment of tbe natives. They de- 
spatched an armed force to Beize at once upon Alexander, and 
to bring bim before their court« He was traced to bis wood- 
land baunts, and surprised at a bunting-bonse, where he was 
reposing with a band of bis foUowers, unarmed, after the teils 
of tbe chase. Tbe suddenness of bis arrest, and tbe outrage 
offered to bis sovereign dignity, so preyed upon the irascible 
feelings of tbis proud sayage, as to throw bim into a raging 
fever: he was permitted to retum bome, on condition of send- 
ing his son as a pledge for his re-appearance; but the blow he 
bad received was fatal, and before he reached bis bome he feil 
u rfotim to tbe agonies of awowndedv^Ydt. 

Tbe ßucceBtor of Alexandet ^ÄÄ^<ik\a.Tsv^<iÄ\.^ ^t^w^s^ 
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lip, as he was called by the settlers, on account of his lofly 
*it and ambitious temper. These, together with his well- 
»wn energy and enterprise, had rendered him an object of 
at jealousy and apprehension, and he was accused of 
ing always cherished a secret and implacable hostility 
ards the whites. Such may very probably, and very 
urally, have boen the case. He considered them as origin- 
but mere intruders into the country, who had presiuned 
n mdulgonce, and were extending an influence baneful to 
age life. He saw the whole race of his countrymen melting 
3re them £rom the face of the earth; their territories 
ping from their hands, and their tribes becoming feeble, 
btered, and dependent. It may be said that the soll was 
^inally purchased by the settlers; but who does not know 
nature of Indian purchases, in the early periods of colo- 
ition? The Europeans always made thrifty bargains 
)ugh their superior adroitness in traffic; and they gained 
t accessions of territory, by easily provoked hostilities. 
uncultivated sayage is never a nice enquirer into the re- 
;ments of law, by which an injury may be gradually and 
äUy infiicted« Leading facts are all by which he judges; 
l it was enough for Philip to know that before the intrusion 
he Europeans his countrymen were lords of the soil, and 
t now they were becoming vagabonds in the land of their 
lers. 

But whatever may have been his feelings of general hos- 
;y, and his particular Indignation at the treatment of his 
ther, he suppressed them for the present; renewed the 
tract with the settlers; and resided peaceably for many 
rs at Pokauoket, or, as it was called by the English, Mount 
pe, * the ancient seat of dominion of his tribe. Suspioions, 
fever, which were at first but vague and indefinite, began 
Lcquire form and substance; and he was at length chaiged 
h attempting to instigate the various eastem tribes to rise 
>ace, and, by a simultaneous effbrt, to throw off the yoke of 

* Now Bristol, Blhod^l^VKiv^. 
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their oppreasors. It is difficolt at this distant period to asngn 
the proper credit due to these early accuBatioiiB againBt tiba 
Indiana. There was a proneness to suspicion, andanaptneas 
to acta of violence, on tiie part of the whitea, that gave weigfat 
and importance to every idle tale. Informers abounded 
where tale-bearing met with coimtenance and reward; and 
the aword was readily nnaheathed when ita succesa was cer- 
tain, and it carved out empire. 

The only positive evidence on record againat Philip is the 
accusation of one Sausaman, a renegado Indian, whoae na- 
tural cunning had been quickened by a partial education 
which he had roceiyed among the settlera. He ohanged bis 
f aith and bis allegiance two or three timea, with a focilily that 
evinced the looaeneas of bis principles. He had acted for 
aome time aa Philip's confidential aecretary and counaellor, 
and had enjoyed hia bonnty and protection. Finding, how- 
ever, that the clonda of adveraity were gathering round hii 
patron, he abandoned hia aervice and went over to the whitea; 
and, in order to gain their favoor, charged hia former bene- 
factorwith plotting agaiast their aafety. Arigoroua investiga^ 
tion took place. Phüip and aeveral of hia aubjeeta aubmitted 
to be examined, but nothing waa proTcd againat them. The 
settlera, however, had nowgone toofar toretract; theyhad 
previoualy determined that Philip was a dangerous neigh- 
bour; they had publicly evinced their diatmat ; and bad done 
enough to enaure bis hoatility; according, therefore, to the 
naual mode of reasoning in Üieae caaea, hia deatruction had 
become neceaaaiy to Iheir seeurity. Sauaaman, the trea- 
cherooa informer, waa ahortly after found dead in a pond, 
having fallen a victim to the vengeance of hia tribd. Three 
Indiana, one of whom waa a £riend and counaellor of Philip, 
were apprehended and tried, and, on the teatimony of one 
veiy queationable witneaa, were condemned and executed as 
the murderers. 

Thia treatment of hia aubjeeta and ignominious puniah* 

ment of hia friend outraged the pride and ex&aperated the 

passiona of Philip, The boVt YfYuiOck. \^^ i^^^u ^k^oa at bis 
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fety feei awakened him to the gathering storm, and he de- 
termined to trust himself no longer in the power of the white 
men. The fate of his insulted and broken-hearted brother 
still rankled in his mind ; and he had a fdrther waming in the 
bragical etory of Miantonimo, a great Sachem of the Nar- 
rhagansets, who, after manfully facing his aecusers before a 
tribunal of the colonists, ezculpating hunself firom a Charge of 
conspiracy, and receiving assurances of amity, had been 
perfidiouslj despatched at their instigation. Philip , there- 
fore, gathered his fighting men about him; persuaded all 
}trangers that he could to join his cause; sent the women and 
^hildren to the Narrhagansets for safety; and wherever he 
ippeared was continually surrounded hy armed waniors. 

When the two parties were thus in a State of distrost and 
rritation, the least spark was snfficient to set them in a flame. 
Che Indians, having weapons in their hands, grew mischie- 
rous, and committed various petty depredations. Inoneof 
heir maraudings a wärrior was &red upon and killed by a 
etüer. This was the signal for open hostilities; the Indians 
>ressed to revenge the death of their comrade, and the alarm 
>f war resonnded through the Plymouth colony. 

In the early chronicles of these dark and melancholy times 
7e meet with many indications of the diseased state of the 
»ublic mind. The gloom of religious abstraction, and the 
rildness of their Situation, among trackless forests and savage 
ribes, had disposed the colomsts to superstitious fancies, and 
lad filled their imaginations with the firightful chimeras of 
vitchcraffc and spectrology. They were much given also to a 
»elief in omens. The troubles with Philip and his Indians 
rere preceded, we are told, by a variety of those awfül wam- 
Dgs which forerun great and public calamities. The perfect 
örm of an Indian bow appeared in the air at New Plymouth, 
rhich was looked upon by the inhabitants as a ^'prodigious 
ipparition." At Hadley, Northampton, and other towns in 
heir neighbourhood, '* was heard the report of a ^«»A. \\&^^ 
\£ ordnance, with a /shaking of the earüi «ji^^i i^ßrosÄsstsösäÄ 
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echo." * Ofhers were alarmed on a still annsliine moming by 
the discharge of guns and mnskets; btdlets seemed to wlüstle 
past them, and the noise of drums resounded in the air, 
seeming to pass away to the westward; others fancied that 
they heard the galloping of horses over their heads; and cer- 
tain monstrous births which took place about the time filled 
the superstitious in some towns with doleful forebodmgs. 
Many of these portentous sights and sounds may be ascribed 
to natural phenomena; to the northem lights which occnr 
yividly in those latitudes; the meteors which explode in the 
air; Üie casual rushing of a blast through the top branches of 
the forest; the crashof fallen treesordisrupturedrocks; and 
to those other unoouth sonnds and echoes which will some- 
times strike the ear so strangely amidst the profound stillness 
of woodland solitudes. These may have startled some me- 
lancholy imaginations, may have been ezaggerated by the 
love for the marvelloos, and listened to with Üiat avidity witb 
which we devour whatever is fearful and mysterious. The 
universal currency of these superstitious fancies, and the 
grave record made of them by one of the leamed men of the 
day, are strongly oharacteristio of the times. 

The nature of the contest that ensued was such as too 
ofben distinguishes the warfare between civilized men and 
savages. On the part of the whites it was condncted witii 
superior skill and success; but with a wastefulness of the 
blood, and a disregard of the natural rights of their an- 
tagonists; on the part of the Indians it was waged with the 
desperation of men fearless of death, and who had nothing 
to oxpect from peace, but humiliation, dependence, and 
decay. 

The events of the war are transmitted to us by a worthy 
clergyman of the time; who dwells with horror and Indigna- 
tion on every hostile act of the Indians, howerer jnstifiable, 
whilst he mentions with applause the most sanguinaiy atroei* 
ties of the whites. Philip is reviled as a murderer and s 

♦ TheK6V.livciTeÄÄ^'NU\XÄrf^\öiÄ«t^. 
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traitor; without considering that he was a trae-bom prince, 
g&Ilantly fighting at the head of his subjects to avenge the 
wrongs of his family; to retrieve the tottering power of his 
line; and to deliver his native land from the oppression of 
usurping strangers. 

The project of a wide and simultaneous revolt, if such had 
really been fonfted, was worthy of a capacioos mind; and, 
had it not been prematurely GUscovered, might haye been 
overwhebning in its consequences. The war that actually 
broke out was bnt a war of detail ; a mere snccession of casual 
exploits and uneonnected enterprises. Still it sets forth the 
müitaiy genius and daring prowess of Philip; and wherever, 
in the prejudiced and passionate narrations that haye been 
given of it, we can arrive at simple facts, we find him dis- 
playing a Tigorous mind ; a fertility in expedients ; a contempt 
of snffering and hardship ; and an unconquerable resolution, 
that command onr sympathy and applaose. 

Driren from his patemal domains at Monnt Hope, he 
threw himself into the depths of thoee vast and trackless 
forests that skirted the Settlements, and were almost imper- 
vious to anything bat a wüd beast or an Indian. Here he 
gathered together his forces, like the storm accmnolating its 
Stores of mischief in the bosom of the thunder-clond, and 
would suddenly emerge at a time and place least expected, 
carrying havoc and dismay into the villages. There were now 
and then indications of these impending ravages, that filled 
Übe minds of the colonists with awe and apprehension. The 
report of a distant gon would perhaps be heard from the 
solitary woodland, where there was known to be no white 
man; the cattle which had been wandering in the woods 
would sometimes retom home wounded; or an Indian or two 
would be seen lurking about the skirts of the forests, and 
suddenly disappearing; as the lightning will sometimes be 
seen playing silently about the edge of the cloud that is brew- 
ing up the tempest. 

Though sometimes pursued, and eNCn «vaiwjsÄÄÄ^\$^ *^^ 
ßetüer», yet Philip as often e8capedata>Ä\.m\Twas\.«'o^ "^'^'^ 
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their toils, and plonging into the wildemess would belostto 
all search or inqniry, until he again emerged at some £u 
distant quarter, lajing the couutry desolate. Axnong bis 
strong-holds , were the great swamps or morasses, wfaich 
extend in some parts of New England ; composed of loose bogs 
of deep blackmud; perplexed with thickets, brambles, rank 
weedsy the shattered and mouldering trunks of fallen trees, 
and overshadowed by logubrious hemlocks. The uncertain 
footing and the tangled mazes of these shagged wilds render 
them almost impracticable to the white man, thongh the 
Indian could thrid their labjrinths with the agilily of a deer. 
Into one of these, the great swamp of Pocasset Neck, was 
Philip onee driven with a band of bis foUowers. The English 
did not dare to pursue him, fearing to yenture into these dark 
and frightfdl recesses, where thej might perish in fens or 
miry pits, or be shot down by lurking i^es. They therefore 
invested the entrance to the neck, and began to build a 
fort, with the thought of starving out the foe; bat Philip 
and his warriors wafted themselves on a raft over an aim <^ 
the sea, in the dead of night, leaving the women and chüdren 
behind; and escaped away to the westward, 1^^Tl<^llT^g th6 
flames of war among the tribes of Massachusetts and the 
Nipmuck country, and threatening the colony of Connecticat 
In this way Philip became a theme of universal apprehen- 
sion. The mysteiy in which he was enveloped exaggerated 
his real terrors. He was an evil that walked in darkness; 
whose Coming none could foresee, and against which none 
knew when to be on the alert The whole country abounded 
with rumours and alarms. Philip seemed almost possessed of 
ubiquity; for, in whatever part of the widely-extended kon- 
tier an irruption irom. the forest took place, Philip was said 
to be its leader. Many superstitious notions also were cir* 
culated conceming him. He was said to deal in necromancy, 
and to be attended by an old Indian witch or propheteW) 
whom he consulted, and who assisted him by her charms and 
mcantationa, This indeed ^aa fcec^aently the case with In* 
diäu chie&i either tbxougb. \Uie\i onhi ^q^sq^^ ^ ^». V^ «et 
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npon fhat of their followers : and the infiaence of the prophet 
and the dreamer over Indian susperstition has been fully 
evidenced in recent instances of savage warfare. 

At the time that Philip effected his escape from Pocasset, 
bis fortunes were in a desperate condition. His forces had 
been thinned by repeated fights, and he had lost almost the 
whole of his resonrces. In this time of adversity he found a 
faithfdl friend in Canonchet, chief Sachem of all the Narrha» 
gansets. He was the son and heir of Miantonimo , the great 
Sachem, who, as already mentioned, after an hononrable 
acquittal of the Charge of conspiracy, had been privately put 
to death at the perfidious instigations of the settlers. '^He 
was the heir/* says he old chronicler, ''of all his father's pride 
and iusolence, as well as of his malice towards the Engllsh:" 
i— he certainly was the heir of his Insults and injuries, and the 
legitimate avenger of his murder. Though he had forbome 
to take an active part in this hopeless war, yet he received 
Philip and bis broken forces with open arms; and gave 
them most generous countenance and support« This at once 
drew upon him the hostility of the Enghsh; and it was de* 
termined to strike a signal blow that should involve both the 
Sachems in one common ruin. A great force was, therefore, 
gathered together firom Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Con- 
necticut, and was sent into the Narrhaganset country in the 
depth of winter, when the swamps, being frozen and leafless, 
could be traversed with comparative facility, and would 
no longer afford dark and impenetrable £B.stnes8es to the 
Indians. 

Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had conyeyed the 
greater part of his stores, together with the old, the in£rm, 
the women, and children of his tribe, to a streng fortress; 
where he and Philip had likewise drawn up the flower of their 
forces. This fortress, deemed by the Indians impregnable, 
was situated upon a rising mound or kind of Island, of ßye 
or six acresy in themidstof aswaxii^^ Vt'^^awyDA^xÄsXfc^'^^'Äsv 
a degree of judgment and akiü ^aA^7 «a^^nsst xä -n\is^'>^ 
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uraallydisplayedmlndiaQfortification, and mdicaitiTe of ilie 
martial genios of these two chieftaiiu. 

Guided bj a renegado Indian, the EngliBh penetrated 
through December snows to this strong-hold, and eame npon 
the garrison by surprise. The fight was fierce and tomaltaoiis. 
The assailants were repulsed in their first attack , and leTeral 
of their bravest officers were shot down in the act of storming 
the fortress sword in hand. The assanlt was lenewed with 
greater success. A lodgment was effected. The Indiana were 
driyen firom one post to another. Thej disputed their groond 
inchbjinch, fighting with the foryofdespair. Mortof their 
yeterans were cut to pieces; and after a long and bloody 
batüe, Philip and Canonchet, with a handfiil of siuTiying 
warriors, retreated firom the fort, and took refnge in tiie 
thickets of the snrronnding forest. 

The Victors set fire to tihe wigwams and the fort; the whole 
was soon in a blaze ; manj of the old men, the women, and the 
children perished in the flames. This last ontrage oyereame 
eyen the stoicism of the savage. The neighbonring woods 
resonnded with the yells of rage and despair, uttered by the 
fiigitiye warriors as they beheld the destraction of Iheir 
dwellings, and heard the agonizing cries of their wives and 
ofiGspring. ^'The buming of the wigwams,*' says a oontem- 
porary writer, ^'the shrieks and cries of the women and 
children, and the yelling of the warriors, exhiMted a most 
horrible and affecting scene , so that it greatly moyed some of 
the soldiers." The same writer cantiously adds , '* they were 
in much doubt then, and affcerwards seriously enquired, whether 
buming their enemies aliye conld be consistent with ha- 
manity , and the beneyolent principles of the GospeL^ * 

The fate of the braye and generous Canonchet is worthy 
of particalar mention: the last scene of his life is one of the 
neblest instances on record of Indian magnanimity. 

Broken down in his power and resonrces by this signal 
defeat, yet faithful to his ally and to the hapless cause whicb 

• MS. ofthe'BÄ^.Vif.^Nt>i.«^^v 
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he had espoused, he rejected all overtures of peaee, offered on 
condition of betrayini^ Philip and bis followers, and declared 
that " he would fight it out to the last maa rather than become 
a servant to the English/' His home being destroyed; his 
countiy barassed and laid waste bj the incundozui of the con- 
querors; he was obliged to wander awaj to the banks of the 
Oonnectieut; where he formed a ralljing point to the whole 
bodj of westem Indians , and laid waste several of the English 
Settlements. 

Early in the spring he departed on a haiardoos ezpedition, 
with onlj thirtj chosen men, to penetrate to Seaconck, in the 
vicinity of Mount Hope, and procure seed-com to plant for 
the sxLstenance of his troops. This little band of adventoren 
had passed safely through thePequod countiy, and were in 
ihe centre of the Narrhaganset, resting at some wigwams near 
Pawtucket river , when an alarm was giyen of an approaching 
enemy. Having but seven men by him at the time, Canonchet 
despatched two of them to the top of a neighbounng hiU, to 
bring intelligence of the f oe. 

Panic-struck by the appearance of a troop of English and 
Indians rapidlj advancing, they fled in breaäiless terror past 
their chieftain, without stopping to infonn him of the danger. 
Canonchet sent another scout who did the same. He Üiea 
sent two more , one of whom , huirying back in oonfusion and 
affiright, told him that the whole British army was at band« 
Canonchet saw there was no choice but immediate fiight. He 
attempted to escape round the hill, but was perceiTcd and 
hotly pursued by tiie hostüe Indians and a few of the fieetest 
of the English. Finding the swiflest pursuer close upon his 
heels , he threw off, first his blanket, then his silver-laced coat 
and belt of peag, by which his enemies knew him to be Ca- 
nonchet, and redoubled the eagemess of pursuit. 

At length, in dashing through the river, his footslipped 
upon a stone, and he feil so deep as to wet his gun. This 
accident so Struck him with despair, that, as he afterwards 
confessed , '* his heart and his bowels turned mthis^Viasfi^^ ^^s^ 
be became like a rotten stick, Yoid oi B\seii.^i!iEir 
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To such a degree was he mmeired, fhat, being seized hy a 
Pequod Indian within a short distance of the river, he made 
no resistance, though a man of great vigour of body and bold> 
ness of heart Bat on being made prisoner the whole pifide of 
bis Bpirit arose within him ; and from that moment, we find, in 
the anecdotes giyen bj bis enemies, nothing bat repeated 
flashes of elevated and prince-Uke heroisnu Being qaestioned 
by one of the English who first came ap with bim, and who 
had not attained bis twenty-second year, the proud-hearted 
warrior , looking with lofty contempt apon bis yoatbfol oonn- 
tenance, replied, ''Youareachild — yoa cannot anderstand 
matters of war — let joxa brother or yoor chief come — him 
will I answer." 

Thoagh )repeated offers were made to him of bis life, on 
condition of sabmitting with bis nation to the English , yet he 
rejected them with disdain, and refused to send any proposals 
of the kind to the great body of bis sabjeets; saying, Ihathfi 
knew none of them wonld comply. Being reproached with bis 
breach of faith towards the wMtes; bis boast that he would 
not deliyer ap a Wampanoag, nor the paring of a Warn- 
pauoag's nail; and bis threat that he woold bam the English 
aliye in their hoases ; he disdained to jostify himself , baaghtily 
answering that others were as forward for the war as bimself) 
^' and he desired to hear no more thereof." 

So noble and aushaken a spirit, so trae a fidelity to bis 
cause and bis friend, might have toached the feelings of the 
generoas and the brave: bat Canonchet was an Indian; t 
being towards whom war had no coartesy , bamanity no law, 
religion no compassion — he was condemned to die. The last 
words of bis that are recorded are worthy the greatness of Ms 
soal. When sentence of death was passed upon bim, he ob- 
served ^^ that he liked it well, for he shoald die befbre bis heart 
was soft, or he had spoken anything anworthy of himseE" 
His enemies gave him the death of a soldier, for he was sbot st 
Stonington, by three yoang Sachems of his own rank. 

The de£e&t at the NasrbagttEA^iQttxQas^ and the death of 
Canonchet, were fatal blowa to ^^^ iotf^sosi^ ^l^^äo^'^vaao^ 
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He made an ineffectual attempt to raise a head of war, b^ 
stirring up theMohawks to take arms: butthoughpossessed 
of the native talents of a statesman, bis arts were counteracted 
hj the saperior arts of his enlightened enemies, and the terror 
of their warlike skill began to subdue the reaolution of the 
neighbonring tribes. The unfortanate chieftain saw himself 
daily stripped of power, and hi» ranks rapidlj tfainning aroond 
him. Some were subomed hy the whites; others feU vietims 
to hunger and fatigae, and to the frequent attacks by which 
they were harassed. Hisstores were all captured; hischosen 
friends were swept away £rom before his eyes; bis unde was 
shot down by his side; bis sister was carried into captivity; 
and in one of his narrow escapes he was compelled to leare his 
beloyed wife and only son to the mercy of tiie enemy. ''His 
min," says the historian, ''being thns graduaUy carried on, 
his misery was not prevented , bat aagmented thereby : being 
himself made acquainted with the sense and ezperimentid 
feeling of the captivity of his children, loss of friends, slanghter 
of his snbjects , bereavement of all family relations, and being 
stripped of all outward comforts, before his own life shonld be 
taken away." 

To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, his own followers 
began to plot against his life, that by sacrificing him they 
might purchase dishonourable safety. Through treachery a 
number of his faithful adherents, the subjects of Wetamoe, an 
Indian princess of Pocasset, a near kinswoman and con- 
federate of Philip, were betrayed into the hands of the enemy, 
Wetamoe was among them at the time, and attempted to 
make her escape by crossing a neighbonring riyer: either 
eidiausted by swimming, or starved with eold and hunger, she 
was found dead and naked near the water side. But perse- 
Gution ceased not at the g^ye. Eyen death, the refoge of the 
wretchedi where the wicked commonly cease from troubling, 
was no protection to this outcast female, whose great crime 
was affeetionate fidelity to her kinsman and her friend. Her 
coTpse was the objcct of unmanly and dac^Ax^ ^^\i^^;&s^a^s^\ 
tiiö head wa$ seyared from thebody «ad %«X»u^tsl^V^ > ^''^ 
ne J&t9t€h Book, ^^ 
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was thns exposed at Tauntoiiy to the yiew of her eaptive wa\>- 
jects. They immediately recognised the featnres of thdr 
unfortunate queen, and were so affected at this barbarons 
spectacle, that we are told they broke forth into the ''most 
horrid and diabolical lamentations." 

However Philip had bome np against the complicated 
miseries and misfortunes that sorroundedhim, thetreacheiy 
of his followers seemed to wxing bis heart, and reduce himto 
despondency. It is said that '^he never rejoiced afterwards, 
nor had success in anj of his designs." The spring of hope 
was broken — the ardour of enterprise was eztingoished — he 
looked around, and all was danger anddarkness; therewas 
no eye to pity, nor any arm that eonld bring deliverance. 
With a scanty band of foUowers, who still remained trae to his 
desperate fortunes , the nnhappy Philip wandered back to the 
vicinity of Mount Hope, the ancient dwelling of his fathers. 
Here he lurked about Jike a spectre, among the desolated 
scenes of former power and prosperity, now bereft of home, of 
family, and friend. There needs no better pictore of hii 
destitute and piteous Situation, than that fürnished by the 
homely pen of the chronicier, who is nnwarily enlisting the 
feelings of the reader in favour of the hapless warrior whom he 
reviles. " Philip," he says, " like a savage wild beast, having 
been hmited by the £nglisli forces through the woods, aboye a 
hnndred miles backward and forward, at last was driven to 
his own den upon Mount Hope , where he retired , with a few 
of his best friends, into a swamp, which proved but a prison to 
keep him fast tili the messengers of deaäi came by divine per- 
mission to execute vengeance upon him." 

Even in this last re&ge of desperation and despair, a Bollen 
grandeur gathers round his memoiy. We picture him to our- 
selves seated among his care-wom fSoUowers, brooding in 
silence over his blasted fortunes, and acquiring a savage 
sublimity from the wildness and dreariness of his lurking* 
place. Defeated, but not dismayed • — crushed to the earth, 
bat not JbuiniL'ated — he B^etoßd tö ^cow more hau^tf 
beneath diBoateTf and to expettveitfi^ «i ^^«^ ^Aios&uäQkSs^v^ 
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raining the last dregs of bittemess. LitHe minds are tamed 
ad Bubdued by misfortone; bat great minds rise above it. 
lie yery idea of Submission awakened the fiiiy of Philip, and 
B smote to death one of his followers y who proposed an expe- 
lent of peace. The brother of the victim made his escape, 
ad in revenge betrayed the retreat of his chieftain. A bodj 
f white men and Indians were immediately despatched to the 
framp where Philip lay crouched, glanng with foiy and 
espair. Before he was aware of their approach they had 
Bgan to sarroond him. In a little while he saw fiye of his 
üistiest followers laid dead at his feet; all resistance was 
un; he rashed forth from his coyert, and made a headlong 
fctempt at escape , bat was shot through the heart bj a rene- 
ado indian of his own nation. 

Sach is the scanly story of the braye bat onfortanate Eong 
hilip; persecated while liying, slandered and dishonoared 
hen dead. If, howeyer, we consider eyen the prejadiced 
aeedotes farnished us by hb enemies, we may pereeiye in 
lem traces of an amiable and lofty character sofficient to 
v^aken sympathy for his fate, and respect for his memory. 
Ve find that, amidst all the harassing cares and ferocioas 
assions of constant warfare, he was aliye to the softer 
seUngs of connubial loye and patemal tendemess, and to the 
eneroas sentiment of friendship. The captiyity of his *'be- 
»yed wife and only son" are mentioned with exaltation as 
iosing him poignant misery : the death of any near friend is 
iamphantly recorded as a new blow on his sensibüities; bat 
le treachery and desertion of many of his followers, in whose 
ffections he had confided, is said to haye desolated his heart, 
nd to haye bereayed him of all farther comfort. He was a 
atriot attached to his natiye soll — a prince trae to his sab- 
}cts, and indignant of their wrongs — a soldier daring in 
ätüe, firm in adyersity, patient of fiatigae, of banger, of 
rery yariety of bodily suffering, and ready to perishinthe 
mse he had espoosed. Proad of heart, and with an an- 
imeable love of natural liberty, he ptcfect^^^ö ^s^^^ '^ 
mong tbe beasta of the forests , ox m lübft ÖMssaaJL^sA^^jDKsÄöR^ 
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recesses of swamps and moras8efl,rather fhanbow his haughtf 
spirit to Submission, and liye dependent and despiaedinthe 
ease and Ifuniry of the Settlements. With heroio qoalities 
and bold achieyements that would have graced a ciyilized 
warrior , and have rendered him the theme of the poet and the 
historian, he lived a wanderer and a fagitive in his native 
land, and went down, like a lonely bark foundering amid 
darkness and tempest — without a piiying eye to weep his 
fall| or a Mendly band to record his straggle. 
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An old 80Dg, made by an aged old pate, 
Of an old wonhipful gentleman who had a great estate, 
That kept a brave old nouse at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at bis gate. 

Witb an old study fill'd füll of leamed old books, 
Witb an old reverend chaplain, yon migbt know bim by bis looks, 
With an old buttery-batcb wom ouite off tbe books, 
And an cid kiteben tbat maintain d balf-a-dozen old cooks. 

Likeanoldcourtier, &c. 

Old Song. 

There is no species of bumonr in wbich tbe Englisb more 
ezcel, tban tbat wbich consists in caricatoring and giving 
ludicrona appeUations , or nicknames. In this way tbey have 
wbimsicaUy designated not merely individnals, but nations; 
and, in tbeir fondness for pusbing a joke, tbey bave not spared 
even tbemselves. One wonld tbink tbat, in personifying itself, 
a nation would be apt to pictore sometbing grand, heroic, and 
imposing; bnt it is cbaracteristic of tbe peeoliar bumour of 
tbe Englisb, and of tbeir loye for whatisblunt, comic, and 
familiär, tbat tbey bave embodied tbeir national oddities in 
tbe figure of a stnrdy, corpulent old feUow, witb a tbree- 
comered bat, red waistcoat, leatber breecbes, and stout oaken 
cudgel. Tbus tbey have taken a singular deligbt in ezbi- 
biting tbeir most private foibles in a laugbable point of view; 
and bave been so successfiil in tbeir delineations, tbat tbere is 
scarcely a being in actoal existence more absolutely present 
to tbe public mind, tban that eccentric personage, John BuU. 

Perhaps the continoal contemplation of the cbaracter tbus 
drawn of them has contribnted to fix it upon tbe nation; and 
has tbus given reality to wbat at first may hw^b^oi&.^'^is&K^ 
in a great meaaure from the ixna^%i^ioTL. ^<S(v vk^ v:^^«^ 
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acquire pecnliarities that are oontmually ascribed to them. 
The common Orders of English seem wonderfülly captivated 
with the beau idial which they haye formed of John Bull, and 
endeaYOur to act up to the broad caricature that is perpetaally 
before their eyes. Unluckily, thej sometimes make theii 
boasted Bull-ism an apology for their prejudice or grossness; 
and this I have especially noticed among those tmly home- 
bred and genuine sons of the soü who have never migrated 
beyond the sound of Bow-bells. If one of these should be a 
little uncouth in speech, and apt to utter impertinent truths, 
he confesses that he is a real John Bnll, and always speaks his 
mind. If he now and then flies into an nnreasonable bnrst of 
passion about trifles, he observes that John Bull is a choleric 
old blade, but then his passion is over inamoment, and he 
bears no malice. If he betrays a coarseness oftaste , and an 
insensibility to foreign refinements , he thanks Heaven for his 
ignorance — he is a piain John Bnll, and has no relish for 
Mppeiy and knick-knacks. His very proneness to be golled 
hj strangers, and to pay extrayaganüy for absurdities, is 
ezcused under the plea of mnnificence — for John is always 
more generous than wise. 

Thus, under the name of John Bull, he will conlrive to 
argue every fault into a merit, and will frankly convict himself 
of being the honestest fellow in existence. 

Howeyer little , therefore, the character maj have euited in 
the first instance, it has gradually adapted itscdf to the nation, 
or rather they have adapted themselves to each other; anda 
stranger, who wishes to study English pecnliaritieB, may 
gather much yaluable information from the imnimerable 
portraits of John Bull, as exhibited in the Windows of the 
caricature-shops. Still, howeyer, he is'one of those fertile 
humorists, that are continually throwing out new traits, and 
presenting different aspects from different points of view; and, 
often as he has been described , I cannot resist the temptation 
to giye a slight sketch of him, such as he has met my eye. 

Jobn jBoll, to all appeaiance ^ is a piain downright matte^ 
of'fact fellow f with mQcb.\e&A oi^oetoc^ ^k^\)^\£asL\3^aaineli 
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prose. There is Utile of romance in his natare, bat a vast deal 
of strong natural feeling. He ezcels in humour more than in 
wit; isjollyratherthangay; melancholyrather than morose; 
can easily be moved to a sudden tear, or surprised into abroad 
laugh; bat he loathes sentiment, and has no tarn for light 
pleasantry. He is a boon companion, if 70a allow him to 
have his humour, and to talk about himself ; and he will stand 
by a friend in a quairel , with life and purse , however soundly 
he maj be cudgelled. 

In this last respect , to teil the truth , he has a propensity to 
be Bomewhat too ready. He is a busy-minded personage , who 
thinks not merely for himself and family, but for all the 
country round, and is most generously disposed to be every- 
body*8 Champion. He is contiaually yolunteering his Services 
to setüe his neighbours* affairs , and takes it in great dudgeon 
if they engage in any matter of consequence without asking 
bis advice ; Üiough he seldom engages in any fiiendly office of 
the kind without fbishing by getting into a squabble with all 
parties , and then railing bitterly at their ingratitude. He un- 
luckily took lessons in his youth in the noble science of 
def ence ; and having accomplished himself in the use of bis 
limbs and his weapons , and become a perfect master at bozing 
and cudgel-play, he has had a troublesome life of it ever since« 
He cannot hear of a qoarrel between the most distant of his 
neighbours, but he begins incontinently to fumble with the 
edge of his cudgel, and consider whether his interest or honour 
does not require that he should meddle in the broiL Indeed 
he has extended his relations of pride and policy so completely 
over the whole country, that no event can take place , without 
infringing some of his finely-spun rights and dignities. 
Couched in his little domain, with these filaments stretching 
forth in eyery direction, he is like some choleric, bottle-bellied 
old Spider, who has woven his web over a whole Chamber, so 
that a fly cannot buzz, nor a breeze blow, without starüing his 
repose, and cansiug him to sally forth wrathfully from his den. 

Though really a good-hearted, good-temperedoldfelkv^ 
at bottom, yet he ia singularly fond oi\i«a^^m^^'aö^sJv.^\ 
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contentioii. It is one of bis pecnliarities, howeyer, fhat he 
only relishes the beginnmg of an affiray : he alwajs goes into 
a fight with aiacrity , but comes out of it gmmbling even when 
victorious; and though no one fights with more obstinacjto 
carry a contested point, yet when the batüe is oyer, and he 
comes to the reconciliation, he is so mach takenup with the 
mere shaking of hands, that he is apt to let bis antagonist 
pocket all they have been quarrelling about It is not , there- 
fore, fighting that he ought so much to be onhisgaardagainst, 
as making iriends. It is difficult to cudgel him out of a 
farthing ; but put him in a good humour, and you may bargain 
him out of all the money in bis pocket. He is like one of bis 
own ships, which will weather the roughest storm uninjured, 
but roll its masts overboard in the succeeding calm. 

He is a little fond of playing the magnifico abroad; of 
pulling out a long purse; flinging bis money bravely about at 
boxing matches , horse races , cock fights , and carzying a high 
head among ''gentlemen of the fancy;" but immediately 
after one of these fits of extrayagance, he will be taken with 
violent qualms of economy ; stop short at the most trivial ex- 
penditure ; talk desperately of being rmned and brought upon 
the parish; and, in such moods, will not pay the smallest 
tradesman's biU, without violent altercation. He is, in fact, 
the most .punctual and discontented paymaster in the world; 
drawing his coin out of his breeches pocket with infinite re- 
luctance ; paying to tiie uttermost farthing, but accompanying 
eveiy guinca with a growl. 

With all his talk of economy, howeyer, he is abonntiM 
Provider , and a bospitable housekeeper. His economy is of a 
whimsical kind, its chief object being to devise bow he may 
afford to* be extravagant; for he will begrudge himself a beef- 
Steak and a pint of port one day, that he may roast an ox 
whole, broachahogsheadof ale, andtreatallhisneighboun 
on the next. 

His domestic establishment is enormously expexudve: not 

so much from any great outward parade, as from the great 

consumption of solid beef and -gvxd^ii^s ^^ ^^V^ocasiBiMc of 
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followen he feeds and dothes ; and his Singular disposition to 
pay hogely for small Services« He b a most kind and in* 
dulgent master; and, provided his servants hnmonr his pe- 
culiarities , flatter his yanily a litüe now and then , and do not 
peculate grossly on him before his face, they may manage him 
to perfection. Eveiything that liyes on him seems to thriye 
and grow fat. His house-servants are well paid, and pampered, 
and have little to do. His horses are sleek and lazy, and 
prance slowly before his state-carriage; and his honse-dogs 
sleep quietly about the door , and will hardlj bark at a house- 
bres^er. 

His familj mansion is an old castellated manor-house, grey 
with age , and of a most yenerable though weather-beaten ap- 
pearance. It has been built npon no regulär plan, but is a 
yast accumulation of parts, erected in yarious tastes and ages. 
The centre bears evident traces of Saxon architecture, and is 
as solid as ponderous stone and old English oak can make it. 
Like all the relics of that style, it is füll of obscure passages, 
intricate mazes , and dusky Chambers; and though these have 
been partially Hghted up in modern days , yet there are many 
places where you must still grope in the dark. Additions have 
been made to the original edifice £rom time to time , and great 
alterations have taken place; towers and battlements have 
been erected during war and tumults; wings built in times of 
peace ; and outhouses, lodges, and Offices, run up according to 
the whim or convenienceof differentgenerations, untilithas 
become one of the most spacious , rambling tenements imagin- 
able. An entire wing is taken up with the f amily chapel ; a re- 
verend pile, that must once have been exceedingly sumptuous, 
and , indeed, in spite of having been altered and simplified at 
various periods , has still a look of solemn religious pomp. Its 
walls within are stored with the monuments of John's an- 
cestors ; and it is snugly fitted up with soft cushions and well- 
lined chairs, where such of his f amily as are indined to church 
Services may doze comfortably in the diBcharge of their duties. 

To keep up this chapel has cost John mudiui<yafö<i \ Vsra^A^ 
is Btaanch in hia religioni and pic^aed xdl\a& «sa^^ ^^ts^*^^ 
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circumstance that rnanj dissentiiig chapcis have been erected 
in bis viciidly, and seyeral of his neighbourS| withwlioinlie 
has had quarrels, are strong papists. ^ 

To do the duties of the chapel he mamtams, at a large ex- 
pense, a pions and portly furolj chaplain. He is a most 
leamed and decorous personage, and a truly well-bred 
Christian, who always backs the old gentleman inhisopinions, 
winks diBcreetly at his little peccadiUoes, rebnkes the children 
when refractory, and is of great ose in ezhorting the tenants 
to read their Bibles , say their prajers , and , above all , to pay 
their rents piinctually; and wiüiout gmmbling. 

The family apartments are in a very antiquated taste, 
somewhat heavy, and often inconvenient, but fiill of the 
solemn magnificence of former times; fitted ap i?ith rieh, 
though faded, tapestry, unwieldy farnitare, and loads of 
massy gorgeous old pi&te, The vast fire-places, ample 
kitchens, extensive cellars, and sumptaous banquetiioig halls, 
all speak of the roaring hospitality of days of yore, of which 
the modern festivity at the manor-house is but a shadow. 
Thereare, however, complete suites of rooms apparenüy de- 
serted and time-wom; and towers and tnrrets that are totte^ 
ing to decay; so that in high winds there is danger of their 
tombling about the ears of the honsehold. 

John has freqnently been advised to have the old edifice 
thoronghly oyerhauled; and to have some of the tueless parte 
polled down, and the others strengthened with their mate* 
rials; but the old gentleman always grows testy on this sub- 
ject. He swears t£e house is an exceUent house — • that it is 
tight and weather-proof , and not to be shaken by tempests— 
that it has stood for seyeral hundred years, and therefore it is 
not likely to tumble down now — that as to its being incon- 
venient, his family is accustomed to the inconveniences, and 
would not be comfortable without them — that as to its un- 
wieldy size and irregpüar construction, these resoit from iti 
being the growth of centuries, and being improved by the 
wiadom of every generaUon — that an old fanüly like his re- 
qnirea a iarge house to dwQSlm\ uqnt \K!QRiXax\»i«3!s&Qs»^TUK) \i!ce 
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in modern cottages and snng boxes ; bat an old English farnüy 
should inhabit an old Englisb manor-hoase. If you point out 
any part of the building as superfluous, he insists that it is 
material to the strengti^ or decoration of the rest, and the 
hanuony of the whole; and swears that the parts are so built 
into each other, that if 70a pull down one, you mn the riak of 
having the whole about jova ears. 

The secret of the matter is , that John has a great disposi*- 
tion to Protect and patronize. He thinks it indispensable to 
the dignity of an ancient and honourable family, to be bonn- 
teous in its appointments , and to be eaten up hj dependants; 
and so, partly frompride, and partly from kind-heartedness, 
he makes it a rule alwajs to give shelter and maintenance to 
his superannuated servants. 

The consequence is, that,like many other venerable family 
establishments, his manor is encumbered by old retainers 
whom he cannot tum off, and old style whieh he camiot lay 
down. His mansion is like a great hospital of invalids, and, 
with all its magnitude, is not a whit too large for its in« 
habitants. Not a nook or comer bat is of ose in housing some 
useless personage. Groups of yeteran beef-eaters, gouty pen- 
sioners , and retired heroes of the butteiy and the larder , are 
seen lolling about its walls, crawling over its lawns, dozing 
under its trees, or sunning themselves upon the benches at its 
doors. Every office and out-house is garrisoned by these 
supemumeraries and their families; for they are amazingly 
proUfic, and when they die off, are sure to leaye John a legacy 
of hungiy mouths to be provided for. A mattock cannot be 
Struck against the most mouldering tumble-down tower, bat 
out pops, from some cranny or loop-hole, the grey pate of 
some superannuated hanger-on, who has lived at John's ex- 
pense all his life, and makes the most grievous outcry, at their 
pulUng down the roof fromoTer the headof awom-out senrant 
of the family. This is an appeal that John's honest heart 
never can withstand; so that a man, who has faithfolly eaten 
his beef and pudding all his life , is sure to b^x«*9t^x^^^^'K>2^^ 
pipe and tankard in his old dayB. 
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A great part of Ms park, also, is tumed into paddocks, 
where his broken-down chargers are tamed loose to graze un- 
disturbed for the remainder of their existence •— a worthy 
example of gratefdl recoUection, which , if some of his neigh- 
bonrs were to Imitate, would not be to their discredit« Indeed, 
it is one of his great pleasures to point out these old steeds to 
his visitors, to dwell on their good qualities, extol their past 
Services, and boast, with some little vain-glory, of the periloos 
adyentores and hardy exploits , through which they have car- 
ried him. 

Heisgiven, however^ to indulge his veneration for family 
usages and family encumbrances, to a whimsical extent. His 
manor is infested by gangs of gipsies; yet he will not snffer 
them to be driven ofF, because Üiey have infested the place 
time out of mind, and been regulär poachers upon eyeiy ge- 
neration of the family. He will scarcely permit a dry brauch 
to be lopped from the great trees that Surround the house, lest 
it should molest the rooks, that haye bred there for centuries. 
Owls have taken possession of the doyecote; but they are 
hereditary owls, and must not be disturbed. Swallows have 
nearly choked up every chimney with their nests; martins 
build in eyery Meze and comice; crows flutter about the 
towers, and perch on every weather-cock; and old grey- 
headed rats may be seen in every quarter of the house, run- 
ning in and out of their holes undauntedly in broad daylight 
In Short, John has such a reverence for everything that has 
been long in the family, that he will not hear even of abuses 
being reformed, because they are good old family abuses. 

All these whims and habits have concurred woefnlly to 
drain the old gentleman's purse; and as he prides himsefron 
punctuality in money matters, and wishes to maintain his 
credit in the neighbourhood , they have caused him great per* 
plezity in meeting his engagements. This, too, has been in- 
creasedby the altercations and heart-bumings which are con- 
tinually taking place in his family. His chUdren have been 
brougbt up to differeut caUm^^ «ad aceof different waysof 
thinking^ and as they liave «Y^tt^^ \^^csgl ^^s^r^ Nk^ ^«^Mik 
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ßieir minds freelj, they do not fail to exercise the privilege 
most clamorouBlj in the present postare of his a£Eairs. Some 
stand up for the hononr of the race , and are clear that the old 
establishment should be kept up in all its state , whatever may 
be the cost; others, who are more pmdent and consideratei 
entreat the old gentleman to retrench his expensea, and to put 
bds old System of housekeeping on a more moderate footing. 
Be has indeed, at times, seemed indined to listen to their 
3pinions, bat their wholesome advice has been completety de- 
feated by the obstreperons oonduct of one of his sons. This is 
El noisy ratüe-pated fellow of rather low habits , who neglects 
bis business to frequent alehonses — is the oratorof village 
slubs , and a c(»nplete orade among the poorest of his fkther's 
tenants. No sooner does he hear any of his bvothera mention 
reform or retrenchment, than up he jumps, takesthewords 
3atof their mouths, androanoutforanoYertum. Whenhis 
bongoe is once going, nothing oan stop it He rants about 
Üie room ; hectors the old man abont his spendtfarift praetices ; 
ridicules his tastes and pnrsnits; insists that he shall tum the 
)ld servants out of doors, giye the faroken-down horses to the 
bounds, send the fat chaplain packing, and take a field- 
preaeher in his place — nay, that the whole fsunily mansion 
shall be levelled with the ground, and a piain one of farick and 
cnortar built in its place. He rails at every social entertain- 
ment and family festivity, and sknlks away growling to the 
üehoose whenever an equipage driyes up to thedoor« Thoogh 
Bonstantiy complaining of the emptiness of his porse, yet he 
scmples not to spend all his podket-money in these tavem 
BonYoeations, and eren rons up scores for the liqoor oyer 
«fhich he preaches about his father's extrayaganoe. 

It may readily be imagined how little such thwarting 
Bigrees wiüi the old cayalier's fiezy temperament» He has be- 
come so irritable , £rom repeated crocsingSi that the mere 
mention of retrenchment or reform is a si^ial for a brawl be- 
tween him and the tayem orade. As the latter is too stordy 
and refractory for patemal disdpline^livräsi^^gKsr^rQ.^s^^^^ 
fear aftbe cadgd, they hare beq^sut loec^i^ cajl^^».^^'^^ 
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fare, which at ümes mn so higb , that John u hm to callin 
the aid of his son Tom, an o£Gicer who hsa serred abroad , but 
is at present Uving at home on half-paj. This last is sure to 
stand hy the old gentieman, right or wrong; likes nothing so 
mach as a racketing, rojsteringlife; and is readj, at awink 
or nod, to out sabre , and flotirish it over the orator's head, if 
he dares to array himself against patemal authority« 

These family dissensionsy asusual, havegot abroad, and 
are rare food for scandal in John's neighbourhood. People 
begin to look wise, and shake their heads, whenever his aSsan 
are mentioned. They all *'hope that matters are not so bad 
with him as represented ; bat when a man*s own children begüi 
to.rail at his extravagance, things must be badly managed. 
Thej xmderstand he is mortgaged over head and ears , and is 
contiaually dabbUng with money-lenders. He is certainly an 
open-handed old gentieman, bat they fear he has lived too 
fast ; indeed, they never knew any good come of this fondness 
forhanting, racing, revelling, and prize-fighting. Inshort, 
Mr. Bull's estate is a very jßne one , and has been in the famüy 
a long while; bat for all that, they have known many finer 
estates come to the hammer.'' 

What is worst of all, is the effect which these peconiaiy 
embarrassments and domestic feuds have had on the poor man 
himself. Instead of that jelly roand coiporation, and smug 
rosy face, which he ased to present, he has of late become as 
sbrivelled and shrank as a frost-bitten apple. His scarlet gold- 
laced waistcoat, which bellied ont so braTely in those pro- 
speroas days when he sailed before the wind, now hangs 
loosely abont him like a mainsail in a calm. His leather 
breeches are all in folds and wrinkles, and apparently have 
mach ado to hold ap the boots that yawn on both sides of his 
once sturdy legs. 

Instead of stratting about as formerly, with his three- 

comered hat on one side; flourishing his cudgel, and bringing 

it down every moment with a hearty thnmp upon the ground; 

looking every one stoxdily inl^eiab^i^e^ «XL<itcoUing ont a stave 

ofa eatcb or a drinking song*^ \i^ nn»^ tg^^ i^o^oik^^iVfiafi^^sBa^ 
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thoughtfdlly to himself , wiih his head drooping down, hiä 
cudgel tucked under bis arm, and bis hiemds throst to 
the bottom of his breecbes* pockets, wbicb are evidenüy 
empty. 

Such is the pligbtof honest Jobn Bull, atpiesent; yetfor 
all this the old feUow's spirit is as tall and as gallant as ever« 
If you drop the least expression of sympathy or concem, he 
takes fire in an instant; swears that he is the riebest and 
stoutest fellow in the country ; talks of laying out large sums 
to adom his house or to buy another estate ; and with a valiant 
swagger and grasping of bis cudgel, longs exceedingly to 
have another beut at quarter-staff. 

Though there may be something rather whimsical in all 
this, yet I confess I cannot look upon John's Situation without 
strong feelings of interest. With all his odd humours, and 
obstinate prejudices , he is a sterling-hearted old blade. He 
may not be so wonderfully fine a feUow as he thinks himself, 
but he is at least twice as good as his neighbours represent 
bim. Hisvirtues are all hisown; all piain, home-bred, and 
unaffected. His very faults smacJc of the raciness of his good 
qualities. His extravagance savours of his generosity; his 
quarrelsomeness of his courage; his credulity of his open 
faith; his yanity of his pride; and his bluntness of his sin- 
cerity. They are all the redundancies of a rieh and liberal 
character. He is like his own oak ; rough without , but sound 
and solid within; whose bark abounds with excrescences in 
Proportion to the growth and grandeur of the timber, and 
whose branches make a fearful groaning and murmuring in 
the least storm, from their very magnitude and luxuriance. 
There is something, too , in the appearance of his old family 
mansion that is extremely poetical andpicturesque, and, as 
long as it can be rendered comfortably habitable, I should al- 
most tremble to see it meddled with, during the present con- 
flict of tastes and opinions. Some of his advisers are no doubt 
good architects, that might beof service; butmany, Ifear, 
are mere levellers, who, when they had oncfc ^q\.\ä^^'^^^^>äev 
tbeirmattockBon tbe yenerable edÄce,'wo\i3i^Ti«^^'t^!Xö^^5ssiS^ 
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they had brought it to the ground, and perliaps boried them« 
selves among the ruins. All that I wish is, that John*s pre- 
sent troubles maj teach him more prudence in future. That 
he may cease to distress his mind about other people*s affiurs; 
that he may give up the froiüess attempt to promote the good 
of his neighbonrs and the peace and happiness of the world by 
diut of the cudgel; that he may remain qnieüy at home ; gra- 
dually get his hoose into repair; cultivate bis rieh estate ac- 
cording to his fancy; husband his ineome — if he thinks 
proper; bring his unroly children into order — if he can; 
renew the jovial seenes of ancient prosperily ; and long enjoy, 
on his patemal lands, a green, anhonourablei andameny 
old age. 
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THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 



May no wolfe howle ; no ftcreeoh owle stir 

A wing about thy sepulohre I 

No boysterous winds or stormes come hither , 

To Btarve or wither 
Thy soft sweet earth I but like a spring, 
Love keep it ever flourishing. 

Hbbbick. 

Ih the course of an excursion through one of the remote 
connties of Elngland, I had Struck into one of those cross roads 
that lead through the more seduded parte of the couutry, and 
stopped one aftemoon at a village, the Situation of which was 
beautifully rurai and retired. There was an airof primitive 
simplicity about its inhabitants, not to be found in the villages 
which lie on the great coach roads. I determined to pass the 
night there; and having taken an early dinner, strolled out 
to enjoy the neighbouring scenery. 

Myramble, asisusuallythecasewithtravellers, soonled 
me to the church, which stood at a little distance from the 
village. Indeed , it was an object of some curiosity, its old 
tower being compietely overrun with ivy, so that only here 
and there a jutting buttress, an angie of grey wall, or a fan- 
Kastically carved omament, peered through the verdaut cover- 
ing. It was a lovely evening. The early part of the day had 
been dark and showery^but in the aftemoon it had cleared up ; 
and though suUen clouds still hung over-head, yet there was a 
broad tract of golden sky in the west, from which the setting 
sun gleamed through the dripping leaves, and lit up all nature 
into a melancholy smile. It seemed Uke VSci^ ^«s^coi.^ V^>a ^^ '^ 
goodChrißtiajiy «imiliiig on the sina anäiÄWta^^vsli^ÖQft^^^^^^ 

ne Sketch Book. '^ 
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and giring, In the serenity of his dedine , an assnrance that 
he wiU rise again in gloiy. 

I had seated myself on a half-Bnnken tombstone , and was 
mnsing, as one is apt to do at this sober-thonghted honr, on 
past Bcenes and eailj friends — cm those who weie distant and 
thoae who were dead — and indulgmg in that kind of melan- 
choly fEuiCTing, which has in it aomething aweeter eren than 
pleasnre. Every now and then the stroke of a bell firom the 
neighbouiing tower feil on my ear; its tones wore in miison 
wi£ tiie Bcene, and, instead of jarring chimed in with mj 
feeüngs; and it was some time before I recoUected, that 
it mnst be toUing the knell of some new tenant of the 
tomb. 

Presently I saw ä faneral train moving acroas the yillage 
green; it wonnd slowly along a lane; was lost, and le-ap- 
peared throngh the breaks of the hedgea, nntil itpaaaedtfae 
place where I was sitting. The pall was supported by yoai^ 
girls, dressed in white; and anoäier, aboat the age of seren- 
teen, walked before, bearing a chaplet of white flowen; a 
token that the deceased was a yonng and nnmarried fiemaie. 
The corpee was foUowed by the parentL Tliej were a 
▼enerable conple of the better order of peasantiy. The father 
seemed to repress bis feelings; bat bis fixed eye, co ntr a ct ed 
brow, and deeply furrowed face, showed the atmggle that 
was passing within. His wife hung on his arm, and w^t aload 
with the convulsive bnrsts of a mother's sorrow. 

I foUowed ihe fimeral into the choroh. The bier wu 
placed in the centre aisle, and the chaplet of white flowen, 
with a pair of white gloTes, were hang oTer the aeaft which the 
deceased had occupied. 

Every one knows the soul-sobdoiDg pathos of the faneral 
Service; for who is so fortunate as nerer to haTe fbHowed acHne 
one he has loved to the tomb? bat wh&a. perfoimed orer the 
remains of innocence and beaaty, thas Uad low in the bloom 
ofexiBteikce — what can be more affecting? AtÜbatmmfk, 
bat most solemn consigimient oi V^*^ \mA:| \a the ^asn " 
''JSiirth to eaith —- Ashes to as&iea •- ^"oa^^^ ^:»>^^^ 
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>f the yoathfiil companions of the deceased flowed nnre* 
(trained« The father still seemed to straggle with bis feelings, 
md to comfort himself with the assorance , that the dead are 
slessed which die in the Lord; bat the mother only thooght of 
ler child as a flower of the field cut down and witiiered in the 
nidst of its sweetness: ehe was like Bachel| ''monming over 
ler children, and would not be comforted." 

On retnrning to the inn, I leamt the whole stoxy of the de* 
«eased. It was a simple one, and such as has often been told. 
She had been the beauly and pride of the yillage» Her father 
lad once been an opulent farmer , bat was redaced in circam- 
»tances. This was an only child, and broaght up entirelj at 
iome, in the sunplicity of raral lifo. She had been the papil 
>f the village pastor, the favourite lamb of his little flock« 
rhe good man watched over her edacation with patemal care : 
;t was limited, and saitable to the sphere in which she was to 
BOY e ; f or he only sooght to make her an omament to her sta- 
uen in life, not to raise her above it. The tendemess and in- 
iulgence of her parents , and the ezemption from all ordinary 
3Ccapations, had fostered a nataral grace and delicacy of 
^haracter, that accorded with the fragile loveliness of her 
Form. She appeared like some tender plant of the garden, 
blooming accidentally amid the hardier natives of the 
fields. 

The snperiority of her charms was feit and acknowledged 
by her companions, bat without envy; for it was surpassed 
by the anassoming genüeness and winning kindness of her 
manners. It might be troly said of her , — 

'* This is the prettiest low-bom lass , that ever 
Ran on the greensward : nothing she does or seems , 
But smacks of somethinff greater than herseif; 
Too noble for this place. 

The village was one of those seqaeetered spots which still re- 
tain some yestiges of old English eustoms. It had its raral 
festivals and holiday pastimes, and still k£^t\£^ ^aRscs^^^fi^s^. 
ohBorrance ofthe once populär xitÄ» oi^«b'5 . 'YVäsä^ \sÄsfÄ-^ 
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had been promoted by its present pastor ; who was a lover of 
old costomSy and one of those simple Christians that think 
their mission fdlfilled hy promoting J07 on earth and good- 
will among mankind. Under bis auspices the May-pole stood 
from jear to year in tbe centre of the village green : on May- 
day it was decorated with garlands and streamers; and a 
queen or lady of the May was appointed, as in former times, 
to preside at the Sports, and distribute the prizes and rewards. 
The pictoresque Situation of the village, and the fancifiilness 
of its rustic f^s, woidd often attract the notice of casual visi- 
tors. Among these, on one May-day, was a young o£Scer, 
whose regiment had been recently qnartered in the neigh- 
bourhood« He was charmed with the native taste that per- 
vadedthisvillagepageant; but, aboveaU, with the dawning 
loveliness of the queen of May. It was the village favourit«, 
who was crowned with flowers , and blushing and smüing in 
all the beautiful confiision of girlish diffidence and delight 
The artlessness of rural habits enabled him readily to make 
her acquaintance: he gradually won bis way into her in- 
timacy; and paid bis court to her in that unthinking way 
in wMch young officers are too apt to trifle with rustic sim- 
plicity. 

There was nothing in bis adyances to startle or alarm. He 
never even talked of love; but there are modes of makingit 
more eloquent than language, and which conyey it subtilely 
and irresistibly to the heai-t. The beam of the eye , the tone 
of voice, the thousand tendemesses which emanate from every 
Word , and look , and action — these form the true eloquence 
of love, and can always be feit and understood, but never de- 
scribed. Can we wonder that they should readily win a beart, 
young, guileless, andsusceptible? Astoher, sheloyedal- 
most unconsciously ; she scarcely inquired what was the grow- 
ing passion that was absorbing every thought and feeüngi 01 
what were to be its consequences. She, indeed, looked not 
to the futore. When present, bis looks and words occupied 
her whole attention; wlien ab^eat^ «hft thought but of what 
badpaaaed at their recenttt mtemcv . ^^ ^«sva^^'^R^aÄsst^fpik 
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him throogh the green lanes and rural scenes of the vicinity. 
He taught her to see new beauties in nature; he talked in the 
language of polite and coltivated üfe, and breathed into her 
ear the witcheries of romance and poetrj. 

Perhaps there could not have been a passion, between the 
sexes, more pure than this innocent girFs. The gallant figure 
of her jouthÄü admirer, and the splendour of his militaiy at- 
tire, might at first have charmed her eye ; bat it was not these 
that had captivated her heart Her attachment had something 
in it of idolatry. She looked up to him as to a being of a 
8uperior order. She feit in his society the enthosiasm of a 
mind naturally delicate and poetical , and now first awakened 
to a keen perception of the beautifdl and grand. Of the sordid 
distinctionsof rank and fortune, she thought nothing; itwas 
the difference of intellect, of demeanour, of manners, &om 
those of the rustic society to which she had been accustomed, 
that elevated him in her opinion. She would listen to him 
with charmed ear and downcast look of mute delight, and her 
cheek would mantle with enthusiasm ; or if ever she ventured 
a shy glance of timid admiration, it was as quickly withdrawn, 
and she would sigh and blush at the idea of her comparatiye 
unworthiness. 

Her lover was equally impassioned; but his passion was 
mingled with feelings of a coarser nature. He had begun the 
connexion in levity *, for he had often heard his brother officers 
boast of their village conquests, and thought some triumph of 
the kind necessary to his reputation as a man of spirit. Bat 
he was too füll of youthfiil fervour. His heart had not yet 
been rendered sufficiently cold and selfish by a wandering and 
adissipated life: itcaught fire from the very flame itsought 
to kindle ; and before he was aware of the nature of his situa« 
tion, he became really in love. 

What was he to do? There were the old obstacles which 
so incessanüy occur in these heedless attachments. His rank 
in life — the prejudices of titled connexions — his dependence 
upon a proud and unyielding fathec — «äi i»^^^^ \assl "^ 
ihmk ofmatnmonji — but wlieulDLe \ooVä^ ^ows^.^aj^^'^*^^^ 
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iiinocent being, so tender and confiding, ihere was a pmity in 
her manneiB, a blamdessness in her life, and a beseechiog 
modesty in her looks, that awed down every licentions faeling. 
In vain did he try to fortify himself by a thousand hearüess 
examples of men of feuhion ; and to chül the glow of generous 
sentimenty with that cold derisiye l&rity with which he had 
heard them talk of female Tirtiie: whenever he came into her 
presence, ehe was still snrrounded by that mysteiions but im- 
passive charm of virgin purity, in idiose hallowed sphere no 
goilty thonght can live. 

The sndden arrival of Orders for the regiment to repair to 
the Continent completed the confosion of bis mind. He re- 
mained for a short time in a State of the most painfiil irresoln- 
tion: he hesitated to commmiicate the tidings, nntil theday 
for marching was at band; when he gave her tiie intelligence 
in the course of an evening ramble. 

The idea of parting had never before oceorred to her. It 
broke in at onee upon her dream of felicity ; she looked npon 
it as a sudden and insurmountable evil, and wept with the 
guileless simplicity of a child. He drew her to bis bosom, and 
kissed the tears from her soft cheek; nor did he meet witha 
repolse ; for there are moments of mingled sorro w and tende^ 
ness which hallow the caresses of affection. He was natorally 
impetuous ; and the sight of beauty, apparently yielding in 
hisarms; tiieconfidenceof bis power over her; andthedread 
of losing her for ever; all conspired to overwhekn bis better 
feelings: — he ventored to propose that she shonld leave her 
home, and be the companion of bis fortunes. 

He was quite a novice in seduction, and blnsbed and 
faltered at bis own baseness : bat so innocent of mind was his 
intended victim, that she was at first at a loss to comprehend 
his meaning; and why she should leave her native village, 
and the humble roof of her parents. When at last the natore 
of his proposal flashed upon her pure mind, the e£fect was 
withering. She did not weep — she did not break fixrth into 
reproacb — she said not a woxd — bat ^e shnmk back aghast 
Ä5 /rom A Tiper; gave VumaVKJk oi «acL^v^HJBÄX-^x^sRwltft 
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bis very souI; and clasping her hands in agony, fled, as if for 
refuge, to her father's cottage. 

The officer retired, confounded, homiliatedy and re- 
pentant. It is uncertain what might have been the result of 
the conflict of his feelings, had not bis thoughts been diverted 
bj the bustle of departure. New scenes, new pleasures, 
and new companions, soon dissipated bis self-reproaob, and 
stifled bis tendemess; yet, amidst the stir of camps, the 
reyekies of garrisonSi the array of annies, and even the din of 
battles, his thoughts would sometimes steal back to the scene 
of rural quiet and village simplicity — the white eottage — 
the footpath along the süver brook and up the hawtiiom 
bedge, and the little village maid loitering alone it, leaning 
on bis arm, and listening to bim with eyes beaming with nn« 
conscious affection. 

The shock which the poor girl had received, in the de- 
struction of all her ideal world, had indeed been cmeL Faint* 
ings and hysterics had at first shaken her tender frame, and 
were succeeded by a settled and pining melancholy. She had 
beheld from her window the march of the departing troops. 
She had seen her faithless lover bome off as if in triumph, 
amidst the soxmd of drom and trumpet, and the pomp of arms. 
She strained a last aching gaze after bim, as the moming son 
glittered about his figure, and his plume waved in the breeze : 
ho passed away like a bright vision from her sight, and left her 
all in darkness. 

It would be trite to dwell on the particulars of her after« 
Story. It was, like other tales of love-melancboly. She 
avoided society , and wandered out alone in the walks she had 
most frequented with her lover. She sought , like the stricken 
deer, to weep in silence and loneliness, and brood over the 
barbed sorrow that rankled in her souL Sometimes she would 
be seen late of an erening sitting in the porch of the village 
churoh; andtbemilkmaids, retumingfiromtbefields, woidd 
now and then overhear her, singing some plaintive ditty in 
the hawthom walk. She became fervent in her devotions at 
church ; and as the old people «a^ \ist «:^^^^%i^^ v^ ^<uXr^ 
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away, yet wiih a hectic bloom, and that hallowed air wfaieh 
meiancholy difPuses round the form, they would make way for 
her, as for something spiritual, and, looking after her, wonld 
shake their heads m gloomy foreboding. 

She feit a conviction that ehe was hastening to the tomb, 
but looked forward to it as a place of rest. The sflver cord 
that had bound her to existence was loosed, and there seemed 
to be no more pleasure nnder the son. If eyer her genlle 
boBom had entertained resentment against her lover, it was 
extmgoished« Shewasincapableof angrypassiong; andma 
moment of saddened tendemess , she penned him a farewell 
letter. It was couched in the simplestlanguage; buttonch- 
ing from its very simplicity. She told him that she was dying, 
and did not conceal from him that bis conduet was the cause. 
She even depicted the sufferings which shehadexperienced; 
but concluded with saying, that she could not die in peace, 
imtil she had sent him her fbrgiveness and her blessing. 

By degrees her strenglh declined, that she could no longer 
leave the cottage. She could only totter to the window, 
where, propped up in her chair, it was her enjoyment to sit 
all day and look out upon the landscape. Still she uttered no 
complaint, nor imparted to any one the malady that was 
preying on her heart. She never even mentioned her lover's 
name ; but would lay her head on her mother's bosom , and 
weep in silence. Her poor parents hung, in mute anxiety, 
over this fading blossem of their hopes, still flattering them- 
selves that it might again revive to frcshness, and that the 
bright unearthly bloom which sometimes fiushed her cheek 
might be the promise of retuming healtb. 

In this way she was seated betwecn them one Sunday 
aftemoon; her hands were clasped intheirs, the lattice was 
thrown open, and the soft air that stole in, brought with it 
the fragrance of the clustering honeysuckle whi(^ her own 
hands had trained round the window. 

Her father had just been reading a chapter in the Bible: 

H ßpoke of Ibo vanity of worldly things, and of the joys of 

heaven; it «cemed to ha\e d^&i&^^ ^oyoIotcX ^sA ^^scenitY 
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throngh her bosom. Her eye was fixed on the distant rfllage 
ehurch; the bell had toUed for the evening Service; the last 
villager was lagging into the porch ; and everything had sunk 
into that hallo wed stillness pecoliar to the daj of rest. Her 
parents were gazing on her with yeaming hearts. Sickness 
and sorrow, which pass so roughly over some faces, had given 
to hers the expression of a seraph's. A tear trembled in her 
soft blue eye. — Was she thinking of her faithless lover? — or 
were her thoughts wandering to that distant church-yard, into 
whose bosom she might soon be gathered? 

Suddenly the clang of hoofs was heard — a horseman gal* 
loped to the cottage — he dismounted before the window — 
the poor girl gave a faint exclamation, and snnk back in her 
chair : it was her repentant lover! He mshed into the house, 
and flew to clasp her to his bosom; but her wasted form — her 
death-like coimtenance — so wan, yet so lovely in its desola- 
tion, — smote him to the soul, and he threw himself in an 
agony at her feet. She was too faint to rise — she attempted 
to extend her trembling band — her Ups moved as if she spoke, 
but no Word was articulated — she looked down npon him 
with a smile of unutterable tendemess — and closed her eyes 
foreverl 

Such are the particulars which I gathered of this village 
story. They are but scanty , and I am conscious have little 
novelty to recommend them. In the present rage also for 
Strange Incident andhigh-seasonednarrative, theymay appear 
trite and insignificant, but they interested me strongly at the 
time; and, taken in connezion with the affecting ceremony 
which I had just witnessed, left a deeper Impression on my 
mind than many circumstances of a more striking nature. I 
havepassed through the place since, and visited the ehurch 
again, from a better motive than mere curiosity. It was a 
wintry evening; the trees were stripped of their foliage; the 
churchyard looked naked and mournful, and the wind rustled 
coldly through the dry grass. Evergreens, however, had been 
plauted about the grave of the village favourlte^ «Ad ^%\fä»w 
were bent over it to keep the tvuf tuauya^^ 
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The cborch-door was open, and I stepped in. There 
hang the chaplet of flowers and the gloves, as on the day of 
the fdneral: the flowers were wiihered, it is tmei bat care 
seemed to have been taken that no dost shoold soll their 
whiteness. I have seen many monaments, where art has ex- 
bausted its powers to awaken the sympathy of the spectator; 
but I have met with none that spoke more toachingly to my 
heart, than this simple bat delicate memento of departed in- 
nocence. 
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This day dame Nature seemed in love, 

The lusty aap began to move, 

Fresh juice oid stir th' embracing yines, 

And birds had drawn their valentines. 

The jealous trout, that low did lie, 

Rose at a well dissembled flie. 

There stood my Mend, wiüi patient skill, 

Attending of his trembling quilL 

SiB H. WOTTOM. 

It is Said that manj an onlucky nichin is indaced to ran 
awayfromhis family, and betake himself to a seafaring life, 
&om reading the history of Bobinson CroBoe; and I suspect 
that, in like manner, many ofthose worthygentlemen, who 
are given to haunt the sides of pastoral streamswithangle-rods 
in band , maj trace the origin of their passion to the seductive 
pages of honest Isaak Walton. I recoUect stadying his 
^'Complete Angler*' seyeral years since, in Company with a 
knotoffiriends in America, and, moreover, that we were all 
completely bitten with the angling mania. It was early in 
theyear: bat as soon as the weather was auspicions, and that 
the spring began to melt into the yerge of sammer, we took 
rod in band and sallied into the coimtry , as stark mad as was 
ever Don Qaizote £rom reading books of chivalry. 

One of oar party had eqaaUed the Don in the folness of his 
eqoipments; being attired cap-a-pee for the enterprise. He 
wore a broad-sk^ted fastian coat, perplexed with half a 
handred pockets; apairofstontshoes, and leathem gaiters ; 
abasket slnng on one dde for fish; a patent rod; a landing- 
net , and a score of other inconveniencies ^ only to b« €»vaAxsv 
the trae ajagla^n annouiy, Tbaa luanv^B»^ ii^t ^^ ^^^ >^^ 
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was as great a matter of stare and wonderment among the 
countrj folk, who had never seen a regulär angler, as was the 
steel-clad hero of La Maucha among the goat-herds of the 
Sierra Morena. 

Our first esasj was along a mountain brook, among the 
highlands of the Hudson; a most unfortunate place for the 
ezecutioB of those piscatoiy tactics which had been invented 
along the yelvet margins of quiet English rivulets. It was one 
ofthose wild streams that lavish, among our romantic soli- 
tudes, unheeded beauties, enoughtofillthesketch-bookofa 
hunter of the pioturesque. Sometimes it would leap down 
rocky shelves, making small cascades, over which the trees 
thre w their broad balancing sprays , and long nameless weeds 
hung in fringes from the impending banks, dripping with 
diamond drops. Sometimes it would brawl and frei along a 
ravine in the matted shade of a forest, filling it with murmurs; 
and, after this termagant career, would steal forth into open 
day with the most placid demure face imaginable ; as I have 
seen some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after filling her 
home with uproar and ill-humour, come dimpling out of 
doors, swimming and courtseying, and smiling uponallthe 
World, 

How smoothly would this vagrant brook glide, at such 
times , through some bosom of green meadow land among the 
mountains; where the quiet was only interrupted by the oc- 
casional tinkling of a bell from the lazy cattle among the 
clover, or the sound of a woodcutter's axe from the neighbour- 
ing forest 

For my part, I was always a bungler at all kinds of sport 
that required either patience or adroitness, and had not 
angled above half an hour, before I had completely *^ satisfied 
the sentiment,^' and convinced myself of the truth of Izaak 
Walton's opinion , that angling is something like poetry — a 
man must be bom to it. 1 hooked myself instead of the fish; 
tangled my line in every tree; lost my bait; broke my rod; 
uDtü 1 gSLve up the attempt m dft«pm^ «ad passed the day 
ander the trees, reading oVdlz^'d^X %«Sa3Äa\^^NX^^AVk 
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fascinating vcin of honest simpUcity androral feellng that had 
bewitched me, and not the passion for angling. Mj com« 
panions, howeyer, were more persevering in their delusion. 
I have them at this moment before my ejes, stealing along 
the border of the brook , where it laj open to the daj , or was 
merely frmged by shrubs and bushes. I see the bittem rising 
with hoUow scream as they break in upon his rarelj invaded 
haunt; the king-fisher watching them suspicionsly from his 
dry tree that overhangs the deep black mUl-pond, in the 
gorge of the hüls; the tortoise letting himself slip sideways 
from off the stone or log on which he is sunning himself; and 
the panic-stnick frog plumping in headlong as tiiej approach, 
and spreading an alarm throughont the watery world around. 

I reooUect also, that, after toiling and watching and creep- 
ing about for the greater part of a day, with scarcely any suc- 
cess, in spite of all our admirable apparatus, a lubberly 
country urchin came down from the hills with a rod made from 
a brauch ofa tree; afewyardsoftwine; and, as hearen shall 
help me! I believe a crooked prn for a hook, baited with a 
vile earth-worm — and in half an hoor caught more fish than 
we had nibbles throughont the day t 

Bat, aboveall, I recoUect the *^good, honest, wholesome, 
himgry " repast^ which we made ander a beech-tree just by a 
spring of pure sweet water that stole out of the side of a hill; 
and how, when it was over , one of the party read old Izaak 
Walton's scene with the milkmaid , while I lay on the grass 
and bullt Castles in a bright pUe of clouds , untü I feil asleep. 
All this may appear like mere egotism; yet I cannot refrain 
from uttering these recoUections, which are passing b'ke a 
strain of music over my mind , and have been calied up by an 
agreeable scene, which I witnessed not long since. 

In a moming's stroU along the banks of the Alan, a beauti- 
fol little stream which flows down from the Welsh hills, and 
throws itsclf Into the Dee , my attention was attracted to a 
group seated on the margin. On approaching, I found it to 
consist of a veteran angier and two ruatic dift^\\j\ft»« '\>sÄ\sst.- 
mer was an old feliow with a woodea \ß%> -«SiOa. ^^'ösÄÄ^'^ri 
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mnch, bat Tery carefiilly, patched, betokening poverty, 
honesüy come by, and decenüy mamtained« Wa fiice boie 
themarksofformerstonns, bat present fair weather; itafnr- 
rowB had been wom into an habitöal smile; bis iitm-grey loeks 
bong abont bis ears, and he had altogetherthe good-bnmooied 
air of a constitational philosopher who was dispoeed to take 
the World as it went One of bis companions was a ragged 
wight, withthe skulking look of an arrant poacher, andUl 
Warrant could find his way to anj genüeman's fish-pond in 
the neighboorhood in the darkest night The other was a tau, 
awkwardy coontrylad, withaloonginggait, and apparentbf 
somewhat of a mstie bean« The old man was hasy in examin- 
ing the maw of a tront which he had jast killed , to discoTer 
bj its Contents what insects were seasonable for bait ; and was 
lectoring on the snbject to his companions, who appeared to 
listen with infinite deference. I have a kind feeling towards 
all "brothers of the angle/' erer since I read Izaak Walton. 
Theyaremen, heafBims, ofa'^mild, sweet, andpeaceable 
spirit;*' and mj esteem for them has been inereased since I 
met with an old '' Tretyse of fishing with the Angle,** in whieh 
are set forth many of themaximsof theirinofflensiYe ifiratemity. 
^' Take good hede /^ sayth this honest litüe tretyse , ** that in 
going about yoar disportesye open no man's gates bat that ye 
shet them again. ALbo ye shall not ose this forsayd crafd dis- 
port for no covetooffliess to the encreasing and sparing of yonr 
money only , bat principally for your solace and to caose the 
helth of your body and specyally of yoor soale."* 

I thooght that I could perceive in the veteran angler befbre 

* From this same treaüse , it woald appear that angling is a 
more industrious and deyout employment than it is generally 
considered : — "For when ye purpose to go on your disportes in 
fishynge ye will not desyre greatlye many persona with you, 
which mig;ht let you ofyour eame. And that ye may aerve God 
devoutly m sayinge eäectuauy your customable prayera. And 
tbuß doyiugj ye Btiall eschew and also avoyde many^ices, u 

ydlencBf whicnisprmcmeAVc&u&^XAm^^^Tciksa^tA many other 

viceß, HS it is right 'weuknowiir 
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me an exexnplüication of what I had read ; and there was a 
cheerful contontedness in bis looks that quite drew metowards 
him. I could not but remark the gallant manner in wliich he 
stumped from one part of the brook to anothcr; waving his 
rod in the air, to keep the line &om dragging ou the grouud, 
or catching among the bushes ; and the adroitness with which 
he would throw his ily to any particular place; sometimes 
skinuning it lightly along a little rapid; sometimes casting it 
into one of those dark holes made by a twisted root or over- 
hanging bank, in which the large trout are apt to lurk. In the 
mean while he was giving instructions to his two disciplcs; 
showing them the manner in which thcy should handle their 
rods, fix their fiics, and play them along the surface of the 
stream. The scene brought to my mind the Instructions of the 
sage Piscator to his scholar. The country around was of that 
pastoral kiud which Walton is fond of describing. It was a 
part of the great piain of Cheshirc , closo by the beautifiil vale 
of Gessford, and just vrhere the inferior Welsh hüls bcgin to 
swell up from among fresh swcot-smelling mcadows. The 
day y too, like that recorded in his work, was mild and sun- 
shhiy; with uow and thena soft dropping shower, thatsowed 
the whole earth with diamonds. 

I soou feil into convcrsation with the old angler, and was so 
much entertained, that, under prctext ofroceiving instructions 
in his art, I kept Company with him almost the whole day; 
wandering along the bauks of the stream, and listening to his 
talk* He was vciy commuuicative, having all the easy gar- 
rulity of cheerful old ago ; and I fancy was a little flattered by 
having an opportuniiy of displa^dng his piscatory lore; for 
who does not like now and thon to play the sage? 

He had been much of a rambler in his day , and had passed 
eome years of his youth in America, particularly in Savannah, 
where he had entercd into trade, and had been ruined by the 
indiscretion of a partner. He had afterwards ezperienced 
many ups and downs in life , until he got into the navy , where 
his leg was carried away by a caiinou-\>a^^ ^\.^^\äJää^\. 
CüujperdowR. Thls was the only atxokÄoixftsiX«^^^"'^'^^'^^^^^ 
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he had ovcr expericnced , for it got him a pension , which, 
togetber with some small patemal property , brought bim in a 
reyeuue of nearlj forty pounds. On tbis he retired to hii 
native village, wbere he lived quietly and independently ; and 
devoted the remainder of bis life to the ^' noble art of angling." 
1 foimd tbat be had read Izaak Walton attentively, and he 
seemed to have imbibed all bis simple frankness and prevalent 
good- humour. Though be had been sorely buffeted about the 
World , he was satisfied tbat the world , in itself , was good and 
beautifoL Though be had been as roughly nsed in different 
countries as a poor sheep tbat is fleeced by every hedge and 
tbicket, yet he spoke of every nation with candour and 
kindness, appearing to look oniy on the good aide of tbings; 
and, above all, be was almost the only man I had erer met 
with wbo had been an unfortunate adventorer in America, and 
had honesty and magnanimity enougb to take the fault to his 
own door, and not to cnrse the coimtry. The lad tbat was re- 
ceiving bis instruetions I leamt was the son and heir apparent 
of a fat old widow wbo kept the vülage inn, and of course a 
youth of some expectation, and much courted hj the idle 
gentleman-like personages of the place. In taking him under 
bis care, therefore, the old man had probably an eye to a 
privüeged comer in the tap-room, and an occasional cup of 
cbeerful ale free of expense. 

There is certainly sometbing in augling, if we cooldforget, 
which anglers are apt to do, the cruelties and tortures inflicted 
on Worms and insects, tbat tends to produce a gentleness of 
spirit, and a pure serenity of mind. As the Englisb are 
metbodical even in their recreations, and are the most 
scientific of sportsmen, it has been reduced among them to 
perfect rule and System. Indeed it is an amusement peculiariy 
adapted to the mild and bighly cultivated scenery of England, 
wbere every rougbness has been softened away from the land- 
ecape. It is delightful to saunter along those limpid streams 
which wander, like veinsofsilver, throughtbebosomof this 
beautifvd country; leadmg oiie tbcou^b a diversity of smali 
bome Bcenery: sometamea ^tiÖlyq^ ^iJKto^öj^ ^Tt!k»s&ss&s«d 
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grounds ; sometimes brimmlng along through rieh pasturagey 
where the fresh green is mingled wiä sweet-Bmelling flowers; 
sometimeB ventaring in sight of yillages and hamlets; and 
then ronning capricionsly away into shadj retirements. The 
sweetness and serenity of nature , and the qtiiet watchfoLiess 
of the sport, gradually hribg on pleasant fits of musing; which 
are now and then agreeably inteirapted by the song of a bird ; 
the distant whistle of the peasant; or perhaps the vagary of 
ßome fish, leaping ont of the still water, and skimndng 
transientlj aboat its glassy surface. '< When I woold beget 
content ,'' says Izaak Walton , <' and increase confidence in tiie 
power and wisdom and providence of Almighty God, I wiD 
walk the meadows hj some gliding stream, and there con- 
template the lilies that take no care, and those veiy many 
other little Hving creatures that are not only created , bnt fed 
(man knows not how) by the goodness of the God of nature, 
and therefore trost in him." 

I cannot forbear to give another quotation from one of 
those ancient Champions of angling, which breathes the same 
innocent and happy spirit: — 

Let me live harmlessly , and near the brink 

Of Trent or Avon haye a dwelling-place, 
Where Imayseemy quill, oroork, down sink, 

Witheagerbiteofpike, orbleak, ordace; 
And on the world ana my Creator think: 

While some men strive ill-^otten goods t'embrace; 
And others spend their time m base excess 

Ofwine, orworse, in war, or wantonness. 

Let them that will, these pastimes still pursue, 
And on such pleasing fanoies feed their fill; 

So I the fields and meiäows green may yiew, 
And daily hj fresh rivers walk at will, 

Among the daisies and the vioiets blue, 
Kedhyacinth and yellow daffodil. * 

• J.Davoi«. 

The Sketch Book. ^^ 
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On parting with the old angler I inqnired after his place of 
aibode, and happeiung to be in the neighbourboo^ of tbe 
TÜlage a fewevenings alterward», I had äie cimosi^ io «e^L 
him out I £owid Imn living in a sioaU cottvgOi fTO^^'ninc 
only one room, bot a perfect corioaity in üb method aad «r- 
rangement. Jt was on tbe akirts of the village, ou ^ green 
bank, a Utüe back from tbe road, witb a snudl gaipden in i^on^ 
stockied with kitehen herbs, and adprned witb a few flowcors. 
The whole &ont of tbe oottage wag oveiTiw witb % honay- 
suckle. On the top was a sbip for a weatber-oock» Tbe in- 
terior was fitted up in a trulj nantieal giyle, bis ideas of 
comfbrt and ccmvience having been acquired on tbe bertb- 
deck of a man-of-war« A hammock was sinng firom tbe eeiling, 
which, in the daytime, was laabed np so as to take bnt lit^ 
room. From the centre of tbe cbamber hxmg a model of a 
ship of bis own workmansbipt Two or three (ä^ijzy, a table, 
and a large sea ehest, formed the pzincipal nioveabla^ Aboat 
the wall were stuck up naval balladSf such aa Admiral Qosier's 
Ghost, All in the Downs, and Tom Bowlings intenningled witii 
pictures of sea-fights, among which tbe bati;le pf duniierdowp 
beld a distinguished place. The mantel-piece was decorated 
with sea-shells; over which hung a quadrant, flanked by two 
wood-cuts of most bitter-looking naral conimaiJMden. SGis 
implements for angKng were carelolly diiq^toaed PH naüs and 
hooks about the room. On a sbelf was airaoged hia libraiy, 
containing a work on angling, «mch wom; a BiUe oorered 
with canvas; an odd yolome or two ef TojFages; a nantical 
abnanack; and a book of songs. 

His fEunily consisted of a large black eat wiüi one eye , and 
a parrot which he had caught and tamed, a^d educated 
bimself, in the course of one ofm vpyag^ay mi wbic^ uttered 
a yariety of sea phrases with the hpiuae braiätliAg tpne of a 
yeteran boatswain. Tbe establisbment feminded me of that 
of the renowned Bobinson Ousoe : it was kep4 in iie«! Mder, 
eyeiy tbing being *<stowed away*' with the regolarity of a 
Bbip of war; and be infoimed rofi tb&t he ^'scoured the deck 
erejjr moming^ and awept ifbetw^csvxsÄSÄÄr 
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I found him seated on a bench befbre the door, smoking his 
pipeinthepofteyexuiigBanshuiia Hwcatwaspwiniigyoberly 
on the thresholdy and hk parrot dencrihinc «om^ fitrange 
evolutions in anironnogtluktftwiingiptbaceQlgroof hiaoage. 
Ha had been angUng iÜ daj» *Ad gava ma a bivtoiy of bis 
eport witb a« vmiSx mwttmi» a« agenaral wonLdtalkayer a 
caJopaigixY baiog paxtimUarJ^ aaunal^ iu relating tba man- 
ner in wMcb be aad taken a largo trout t wbiob bad completo^ 
taakedaUbis skSi, aud warinie««,^ axid wUch ba bad seait w a 
tropbj to mine hostfiOB of ibQ inn« 

Qow cpmforting it is to 96e a cbeer&I aod oontaatad (M 
age; and to bebold a poor feBpw, üke tbiB, after boing 
tempest-tost throogb life, safely moored in a snngand quiet 
harbour in the evening of his dajs I His bappiness , however, 
sprang from within hunself , and was indepeudent of extemal 
circmnstances; för be had that inezhaustible good-nature, 
which is the most precioos gift of Heaven; spreading itself 
like oil over the tronbled sea of thonght, and keeping the mind 
smooth and equable in the roughest of weather. 

On inqoiiing forther about bim, I leamt that he was a 
nnirersal favourite in the village, and the orade of the tap- 
room ; where he delighted the rustics witb bis songs , and, like 
Sinbad , astonisbed tigern witb his stories of stränge lands , and 
sbipwrecksy and sea-fights. He was muchnoticed, too, bj 
gentlemen sportsmen of the neighbourbood; had taoght 
several of them the art of angling; and was a privüeged visitor 
to their kitchens. The whole tenor of bis life was quiet and 
inoffensive, being principally passed about the neighbouring 
streams when the weather and season were favourable; and at 
other times he employed bimself at home, preparinghisfishing 
tackle for the next campaign, or manufacturing rods, nets, 
and flies, for his patrons and pupils among the gentry. 

He was a regulär attendant at church on Sundajs, though 
he generally feil asleep during the sermon. He bad made it 
his particular request ^at when he died he sbould be buried in 
a green spot , which he could see froxn bis eeat m^Jbsos^^ v&s^ 
which he had marked out ever Bmee\i*a "ivaa a^XM^ > «s^'^c^^^ 
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often thought of when far from home on the raging sea, in 
danger of bdng food for fishes — it was the spot where bis 
father and mother had been buried. 

I haye done, for I fear that my reader is growing weary*, 
bat I could not refrain from drawing the pictnre of this worthy 
'^brother of the angle ; *' who has made me more than ever in 
love with the theorj, thongh I fear I shall neverbe adroitin 
the practice of bis art: and I will conclude this rambling 
Sketch, in the. words of honest Izaak Walton , by craving the 
blessing of St Peter's Master upon my reader, *' and upon all 
that are tme lovers of virtue ; and dare trost in his providence ; 
andbeqniet; and go a angling." 
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THE 

LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

(rOVXD AMOK« TB> PAPXRB Or THX SJkXM DIBDXICB B3IICKSXB0CKXR.) 



Apleasing land of drowsyhead it was, 
Ot dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay Castles in the douds that pass, 
For eve! flashing round a summer Bky. 

CcLsÜe of Indolence. 

Li the bosom of one of the spacious coves which indent the 
eaatem shore of the Hudson, at that broad expansion of the 
river denominated by the ancient Dutch navigators the Tap- 
paan Zee, and where they always pradently shortened saü, 
and implored the protection of St. Nicholas when they crossed, 
there lies a small market-town or niral port, which by some 
is called Greensburgh, but which is more generally and pro- 
peily known by the name of Tanj JTowti, This name was 
giyen, we are told, in fonner days, hy Üie good housewives 
of the a<yacent conntry, firom the mveterate propensil^ of 
theirjiugbands to linder aboui the viÜl^e ta.yem on mäj^Eet 
Sa^sT^e that as ii inäy,Xdb not Vbach for tiie fact, bat mere- 
Ij advert to it, for the sake of being precise and authentic. 
Not far from this village, perhaps about three miles , there is 
alittle Valley, orratherlapofland, among high hüls, which 
is one of the quietest places in the whole world. A small 
brook glides throogh it, with jost murmor enough to lull one 
to repose; and the oocasional whistle of a quail, or tapping 
of a woodpecker , is almost the only sound that ever breaks in 
upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recoUect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-tceea thal 
gbadee one aide ofthe yalley, I b.ad ^«jQ!^«^^\sAft>^^'SiSiW5te' 
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time) whenaUnatoreispecaliarlyquiet, andwasstartiiedby 
the roar of my own gnn, as it broke tiie sabbath stülness 
around, and was prolonged and reverberated by the angiy 
echoes. If ever I shonld wish for a retreat, whither I might 
steal from the world aad iia diitractfoiiSy md cbttarn qni^ 
awaj the remnant of a troubled lifSs , I know of n<me more pro- 
mising than tius little Valley. 

From the lisüess repose of the place, and the pecnliai 
character of its inhabitants, who are descendants from the 
original Dutch settleni, thie seqnestered ^^mk has long been 
known by the name of BLBi»y fitobtow^ toA ito ttode lads are 
called the Sleepy Hollow Boys, tikfötighodt all the ttei^bour- 
ing conntry. A drowsy , dreamy infoence Beems to lumg OTer 
the land, and to pervade the veiy atmosphere. Some say 
that the place was bewitehed by a Idfth G^niaii do^tor doring 
the eatly day» of Üie settlementi oiieHi, ibät a» oM iadian 
Chief, the prophet or wiaaifd of bis tiribe, beld bis powwtms 
there beföre tiie country was «tiscoTered by llMter fiendriok 
Hudson. Certain it is, tiie place still oouttmies tttder the 
sway of some witching power» that boMs a spdl over the 
mindsofthegoodpeople, can^gtiiemtowalklaaooiitiiiQal 
reverie. They are giten to all kincb of marrelloiis beliefi; 
are saljeet to traaees and tistons; and freqtoently see stMUage 
sights, and bear moaic assd Toices in Hie alr» Tbe whole 
neighbourhood aboonds with loeal tales, baonted^Nrts, and 
twiHght Buperstitions; stars sboot and meteors glare oftener 
across tiie Valley than in any other paxt of the country ; and 
the night-mare, with her whole nine fold, seems to iMlke it 
the favonrite scene of her gambols* 

The dominant spliit, however, that banati tfals enchaated 
region, andseemstobeoommander^in-cldttf ofallthep^wers 
oftheair, istheapparition Of afigoreonlMMebaekwithoata 
head. It is said hy some to be the gbost of a Hessian trooper, 
whose head had been carried away by a oannon^ball, iti aome 
nameless battle daring the rerolutionary war ^ and wiio is ever 
stnd anon Been by the conntry iiAk,, Vranyia^ aHmg in tlM 
gloom of mght^ as if on the umgi oi VÜ^^'^raA. 'IS^^^isQBäik 
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are not eonfined to thA Tallejr f but estend at times io the ad- 
jaoeut i>oads , «ad e8peciaU7 to the vioinity of 4 church that is 
atnogreat duitance« ladeed, eertam of the most autfaentic 
hiftoriane ofthose parts^ who have been eareliil in ooUectmg 
aad coliatin^ the floating faet« oonoening this ipectre, allege 
that, the bo^ of the trooper haviagbeenburied in the chiii*ch- 
yard, the ghost rides forth to the scene of batüe in nightly 
qnaetofhuhead; and that the rashing speed with whichhe 
Bometimes passes alongtheHoUow, likeamidnight blast, is 
owing to his being belated, and in a hiinj to get back to the 
ohnrdijard bef ore daybreak. 

Sooh is the general purport of this legendaiy saperstition, 
which has fiimished materials for manj a wild stoij in that 
regioa of shadows; and the spectre ia known, at aU the 
ooantiy firesides^ hj the name of the Headless Honemaa of 
Sleep7 HoUow. 

It is lemAJrkable that the Yisionary propensity I have men- 
tiOBsd is not eonfined to the native iiihabitants of theyaUey, 
bot is unco&sciously imbibed by eveiy one whoresidesthere 
for a üttM. Howeyer wide awake they may have been before 
they entered that sleepy region, they are sare, in a litüe 
time, toinhalethewitehingmfluenoeoftheair) andbeginto 
grow imaginative — to dream dreams , and see apparitions. 

I maition this peaeefol spot with all possible laud; forit 
is in Buoh little retured Dutdi Valleys, found here and there 
embosomed in the great state of New York , that pc^nlation, 
manners, andoustoms, remainfixed; while the great totrent 
of migration and inj^rovement, whioh ii making such inees- 
sant changes in other parts of this restless countiy, sweeps by 
them nnobserved. They are like those little nooks of still 
wafcer which border a rapid stream; where we may see the 
straw and babble riding qoietly at anehor, or slowly revolving 
in their mimic harboor, andistorbed by the rosh of the passing 
oorrent Thoagh many years have elapsed sinoe I trod the 
drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet I qaestion whether 1 
shoold not still find the same trees and the saine families ve^ 
tatzs^io its ßbdtered bosom. 
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In this by-place of natnre there abode , iu a remote period 
of American Idstoiy, that is to saj, Bome thirtj jeaxs since, 
a worthj wight of the name of Ichabod Crane; who sojonmed, 
or, as he expressed ity ^'tarried," in Sleepy Hollow, for the 
purpose of instructing the children of the yieinitj. He was a 
nativeof Connecticut; a State which supplies the Union with 
pioneers for the mind as well as for the forest , and sends forth 
yearly its legions of frontier woodmen and country school- 
masters. The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to 
his person. He was tall, but ezceedingly lank, with narrow 
Shoulders, long arms and legs, hands Üiat dangled a mile out 
of his sleeves, feet that might have served for shovels, and 
his whole frame most loosely hung together. HIb head was 
small, and flat at top, with huge ears, large green glassy 
cyes , and a long snipe nose , so that it looked like a weather- 
cock, perched upon his spindle neck, to teil which way the 
wind blew. To see him striding along the profile of a hiU on 
a windy day, with his clothes bagging and fluttering about 
him, one might have mistaken him for the genius of famine 
descending upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a 
comfield. 

His school-house was a low building of one large room, 
rudely constructed of logs; the Windows partly glazed, and 
partly patched with leares of old copy-books. It was most 
ingeniously secured at yacant hours, by a withe twisted in the 
handle of the door, andstakessetagainstthe window-shutters; 
so that, though a thief might get in with perfect eaae, he 
would find some embarrassment in getting out; an idea most 
probablyborrowedbythearchitect, Yost Van Honten, from 
the mystery of an eel-pot. The school-house stood in a rather 
lonely but pleasant Situation , just at the foot of a woody hill, 
with a brook running close by, and a formidable birch«tree 
growing at one end of it. From hence the low murmur of his 
pupils* Yoices, conning over their lessons, might be heard in 
a drowsy summer*s day, like the hum of a bee-hive; inter- 
rupted DOW and then by the authotitaitiYe voice of the master, 
In tbe tone of menace or comiuÄTid^ w , "^^t^^^^täxä^^^s^vJea 
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ftppalllng Bound of the birch, as he urged some tardj loiterer 
along the floweiy path of kuowledge. Truth to say, he was a 
conscientiouB man, that ever bore in mind the golden maxim, 
*' Spare the rod and spoil the child." — Ichabod Orane's scho- 
lars certainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was one 
of those crael potentates of the school, who joy in the smart 
of their sabjects; on the contrary, he administered justice 
with discrimination rather than severity; taking the bürden 
ofiP the backs of the weak, and iaying it on those of the 
Btrong. Yonr mere puny stripling, that winced at the 
least floorish of the rod, was passed by with indulgence; but 
the Claims of justice were satisfied, by inflicting a double 
portion on some little, tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted 
Dutch nrchin, who sulked and swelled and grew dogged and 
Süllen beneath the birch. All this he called ^^ doing his duty 
by their parents;" and he never inflicted a chastisement with- 
out following it by the assurance, so consolatoiy to the smart- 
ing urchin, Üiat ''he would remember it and thank him for it 
the longest day he had to live.'* 

When school-hours were over, he was even the companion 
and playmate of the larger boys; and on holiday aftemoons 
would conYoy some of the smaller ones home, who happened 
to have pretty sisters, or goodhousewives for mothers, noted 
for the comforts of the cupboard. Indeed it behoved him to 
keep on good terms with his pupils. The revenue arising 
from his school was small, and would have been scarcely suf- 
ficient to furnish him with daily bread, for he was a huge 
feeder, and, though lank, had the dilating power^of an ana- 
conda: but to help out his maintenance, he was, according 
to coontry custom in those parts , boarded and lodged at the 
houses of the farmers, whose children he instructed. With 
these he lived successively a week at a time; thus going the 
rounds of the neighbourhood, with all his worldly effects tied 
up in a cotton handkerchief . 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses of hU 
ruaüc patrons, who are apt to conaider Wv^ ^iO^Xa Ql^^'^^^^sass» 
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A gHevoud büMen, änd scboolmastotB atf mer6 dfOBCW, he had 
▼arious wa)rd of i^ndering himself bortih üs^M. aad agvöeable. 
He adflisted the hametn Occasiönally in the Vt^Uft labonn of 
their fartnd; helped to make hay; tnended the fssöes^ to6k 
the horses to water; drove the eöWk Itobi {M6t(ire; and eat 
wood fbr the vmttt fire. He lald aeide, too^ all tbe dominant 
dignity and abdolüte sway with Which m loiäed Hinhh titüe 
empire, the school, änd became Wütaderfully ffetiüe and in- 
gratiating. He found fayonr in the eyös Of th6 ttiotli^rs, hj 
petting the children, particidarly the yoikngedt; and, like Ae 
lion boid, which whilome fk) magnanimotidly the hunb did 
hold, he wotild sit with a ehild on one knee, And toek a cradle 
with hia foot f or whole hoors together. 

In addition to bis other vocations, he iwat the ainging- 
ma)»ter of the neighbönrhood, and picked np mBläf ttfight 
Shillings by instiuelang the yonng folks ili ^ealmody. It Wfts 
a matter of no little vanity to him, on Shmdays, to take lub 
Station in front of the chnrch gallety, with a baüd ef ekosea 
Singers^ wfaere, in bis own mind, he completely eariied away 
the palm from the parson. Certain it is, bis voice reeoonded 
far abore all the rest of the congregation; and Hiete are pe- 
coliar qoavers still to be heard in that chftrch, atid wMcli may 
eyen be heard half-a^mile off, qoite tö the opposite aide itf tlM 
mill^pond, on a still Sunday moming, wbich ate eaid to be 
legitimately desoended from the nose of Ichabod Grane. Thu 
by direrti little makeshifts, in that ingenioos way wfaicdi ii 
commonly denominated <'by hook and by cröok," the irortfay 
pedagogne got on tolerably enongh, and was Uiought, by all 
who ttnderstood nothing of the labonr of headwork^ to kare a 
wonderfiil easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some importatiee ii 
the female cirde of a roral neighbourhood^ being conaidered 
a kind of idle gentleman-like personage, ef vastly auperior 
taste and accomplishments to the rongh coontty swains, and, 
Indeed, inferior in leaming only to the parson. His l^pea^ 
ance, tiierefore, is apt to occaaloti «ome little stii^ at the tea* 
table of a farm-house , and ^^ «Ad5&QTi ^ ^ ^sos^^caas&aevf 
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diifaofeakMortfwaetaMfttS) or^ peradtentora) thepara^of 
a ittnv tMi^pol Cor aiui of letbe», tiitoefbrti ira« pecu- 
lildiyluin^yitiibeHiiiliBofaU^eeoiüitrjdafi^^ Hoirhe 
WGOld figcure anong ttwm w the ehvxahyard, betw^en serrices 
Ott Btttt&yil gaftkOiBg gmpei fM th^ from th6 wild vines 
tbat oi ^ ^nm tlM euttoui^iiig trees; teeitiiig far their amuse- 
nmt att tha epitaplis on tho tombstones) or iauntering^ with 
atrholebtv^of liieni, atotig the bankf of tha acyacent mill- 
pCkBd} white iba more bashM oouatrj bnmpkin« hung ahee- 
piiUjback) eiiTying big lüperior elegaaoe and addrass« 

lioai bis half itineiaatlife, also, he was akindoftraYel- 
ling gaaette^ oaitTiiig the wfaole bndgat of local gossip from 
hooaa to hOüse) bo that bis appearatioe waa alwa/s greeted 
with aaüifactioii. He was, moreover, esteemed hj the women 
as aman of great erodition, for he had read several books 
qpaJbB lihnnigh, and was a perfect mastcr of Cotton Mather's 
Hiatory of New England Witohdnift, in which, by the way, 
he UKwt fimly and potentl/ beUayed. 

Ha was, in faet, aa odd miztnre of small shrewdness and 
sbapia credulitf» His appetita for tha marvellous, and bis 
powert of digasting it, were equall/ extraordinaiy; and bdth 
had beett increased bf hisrasidenee in this spell-^bound region. 
No tale waa too grou or mOnstrons fbr his capadous swaUow« 
It was oftan his delight, after his sehool was dismissed in the 
afbenuxm, to Stretch hixnself on Uie rieh bed of dover, border- 
ingtha li^e brook that whimpcred by his school-house, and 
tiiere oon orer old Mather's direfol tales, nntil the gathering 
dnsk of the erening made the printed page a mere mist before 
bis ejes. Then, as he wended his way, hy swamp and stream 
and a#fid woadland, to the farm-^house where he happened to 
be qnartared, %verj soviad of natura, at that witching hoor, 
flattered his e^dted imagiaation) the moan of the whip-poor- 
will* firom the hill-side; the beding cry Of the tree-toad, that 

* Tlie whip-poor-will is a bird whioh is only heard at night 
It xaeeirei its name from its note, whio]\kl3\o\^£DX\A'nRA\s^^c^ 
Üio§0 wandt. 
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harbingerof storm; the dreary hooting of the screech-owl; 
or the sadden rostling in the tiiicket of birds frightened from 
their rooit. The fire-flies, tooy wbich sparkled most viiidly 
in the darkest places, now and then stiuiled him, as one oif 
uncommon brightness would stream across his path; and i^ 
by Chance, a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging his 
blundering flight against him, the poor variet was ready to 
give up tibe ghost, with the idea tluit he was strack with s 
witch*8 token. His only resoorce on such occasions, either to 
drown thought, or drive away evil spirits, was to sing psahn 
tunes; — and the good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat 
by their doors of an evening, were often filied with awe, at 
hearing his nasal melody, ^'in linked sweetness long drawn 
out,*' floating from the distant hill, or along the dusl^ 
road. 

Another of his sources of fearfol pleasure was, to pass long 
winter ovenings with the oldDutch wives, as they sat spinning 
by the fire, with a row of apples roasting and sputtering aloog 
ihe hearth, and listen to their marvelloos tales of ghosts and 
goblins, and hannted fields, and haunted brooks, and haunted 
bridges, and haunted houses, and particularly of the headleas 
horseman, or GkJloping Hessian of the Hollow, as they some- 
times called hinu He would delight them eqnally by hii 
anecdotes of witcheraft, and of the direfnl omens and portal- 
tous sights and sounds in the air, which prevailed in the 
earlier times of Connecticut; and would frighten them wofiiify 
with speculations upon comets and shooting stars; and wA 
the alarming fact that the world did absolutely tarn xoaod, 
and that they were half the time topsy-tnrvyl 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, ^diile snngly ciid- 
dling in the chimney comer of a Chamber that was ail of s 
ruddy glo w from the crackling wood fire, and where, of ooane, 
no spectre dared to show its face, it was dearly purchased hf 
the terrors of his subsequent walk homewards. What feaiftl 
shapes and shadows beset his path amidst the dim and ghasüf 
glare of a snowy nigbtl ^\\)Ei ^\aX» ^^n&t&iL look did he eye 
erery tremblingray o£ \ig\it fitt^«scmw^^<Ä^%%^^'^^«XÄ^s& 
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from Bome distant window I How ofben was he appalled by some 
Bhmb covered with enow, which, like a sheeted spectre, beset 
bis yery path ! How often did be sbrink witb curdling awe at 
the aoimd of bis own steps on tbe frosty cnut beneatb bis 
feet; and dread to lock over bis sboulder, lest be sbould 
bebold some uncoutb being tramping dose bebind bim! 
— and bow often was be tbrown into complete dismay hy 
Bome rosbing blast, bowling among tbe trees, in tbe idea 
that it was tbe Galloping Hessian on one of bis nigbtly 
pcoQxings! 

All tbese, boweyer, were mere terrors of tbe nigbt, pban* 
toms of tbe mind tbat walk in darkness ; and tbougb be bad 
leen many spectres in bis time, and been more tban onee beset 
t>7 Satan in divers sbapes^ in bis lonelj perambulations, jei 
lajligbt put an end to all tbese eyils; and be would bave 
[Mtfsed a pleasant life of it, in despite of tbe Devil and all bis 
irork«, if bis patb bad not been crossed bj a being tbat causes 
oDore perplexity to mortal man tban gbosts, gobUns, and 
^e wbole race of witebes pnt togetber, and tbat was — a 
iroman. 

Among tbe mosical disdples wbo assembled, one evening 
n eacb week, to receiTe bis instractions in psalmody, was 
Katrina Van Tassel, tbe daogbter and only cbild of a sab- 
itantial Dutch fanner« Sbe was a blooming lass of fresb 
dl^teen; plump as a partridge; ripe and melting and rosy- 
sheeked as one of ber f atber's peacbes, and universallj famed, 
iot merely for ber beauty, but ber vast ezpectations. Sbe 
wtLB witbal a little of a coquette, as migbt be perceived eren in 
ler dress, wbicb was a mixture of andent and modern fasbions, 
la most soited to set off ber cbarms. Sbe wore tbe Ornaments 
>f pure yellow gold, wbidi ber great-great-grandmotber bad 
nougbt over from Saardam; tbe tempting stomacber of tbe 
üdea time; and witbal a provokingly sbort petticoat, to dis- 
plaj tbe prettiest foot and ankle in tbe countiy round. 

Idiabod Crane bad a soft and foo\ii\iYifia3l\A^«x^^^^(nv\ 
mditianat to he wondered at, that so teuK^Xmi^^'n^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
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found favour in hii eyw ; more eapeciaUy after be had yiiite< 
her im bev pf^fnuU «i^mufi. OM BaitTia Vhp XfiM^ vm 
pedbfit piQtm« •£ 4> %inngf cQ9l4nit«4y lilKKia-lieii^ 
fwmm^ He ««lAoip» it is 47^9, ßßnt eith^ büs ^ji^a or bi 

thooghU b«yQn4 tb«! bomu}9ii«i qf )^ pwii ^U^; bl^^ witU 
tbQ«e, eydiTiluog wa« «img, b^pi^, m^ ir^llnQpi^iti^n^ B 
was Bfttiified wüib bia "«vfi^tb» bn^ not pi?aad pf it; 4MPid piqae 

hmsdf uppn tbP boftrty ^bW)i4aA9^» l*th€«r l^m t^ «iyl^ i 
whiab ha Uved. 9is atroDgbob} w«i «i1w^<i oiil tbip^ bi^ibf ( 
the Hudson, in one of those green, sheltered, fertile iM>p4cfft i 
which the Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. A g^eiat ^ 
tre^ spread it? broad braoebes oyot it^ ajt 1;he foot of wbic 
bubbled up a Gjpring of tb^ softest and aweetest water^ in 
Utile well, forpied ota barrel; and then entöle sparkUng a*» 
througb the gr^s, to a neighbouring brook, that babble 
alQng among ebjer^ a^ad 4warf wiUpws. 9furd b^ the fun 
house Tf a£| a vast ban^, tbat might. hayQ sc$ry^d for i^ chn^rdi 
every wi^idow aijid creviep of wbich seen^ed borsthig fbrt 
with the treaaa:|res of the fann ; the fli^l was bnsllj- re^1^ldlD 
within it from moming to night; swallows and martb 
skimmed twittering about the eaves; and rows of pigeom 
some with one eye tnmed np, a« if watehing thft wtealbe 
some with Uieir headi nndev their wingt, or bwiecl im ik» 
bosoms, and othen sweMlng^ and cooing, aad b^win^f abü 
their dames, were enjoying the snnshine oa tbe loof. 8ki 
unwieldy porkers were grantin^ in the rep4MQ and abvuUkuM 
of their pens ; from whence saUied A>rth, now and tbcn, tioo] 
of sucking pigs, as if to snnff ti^e ah*. A state)y> s^uadvon < 
snowy geese were riding in an adjoinhig pond, ocnave^ 
whole leets of dneks; regiments of tnrkeys weve g^bbüi 
throngh the ÜEmn-yard, and gfdnea-fowls frettin^ &bo«t i 
like ill-tempered housewiyes, with their peeräk dise^ntaa^ 
crj. Before the bam door stratted the gallant oeok^ thi 
pattem of a hnsband, a wanrior, and a fin« genüema»; clai 
ping biB bmmished wings, and orowing in the pride vmI g)M 
neemoflm bearl — «owJkeiWxaQa \^fsoi\^>)K^ ^ba ^^xÜk with bi 
feet, and then ^nwo\u^y <iS[KÄ»%>KÄ w«t.\ss«^8c^ Vbss^' 
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wlres and chUdren to ei^ioy the rieh morsel wMoh he had difl- 

The pedngogge^i mouth watered, aa he looked upon this 
•nmptmou« promise of laxurioiui winter fiure. Ip his deroamg 
miod'ffisF^ he piotared to hivuielf ey^^ roaitiiig pig runmig 
ahout wi^b 9> padding in it« helly , and an apple in it» mouth ; 
the p^eon» were «nngly put to bed in a comfortable pie, and 
tnafcedin with a coverletof crust; the geeae were Bwiwming 
m th^ir own gravy; and the dueks pairing 000^7 in dlahe», 
like anug majnriad couples, with a decent competoncy of onion 
»WOLt». In the porkers he aaw carved out the fdture f leek ßide 
of ba^n, and juicy reliahing ham; not a turkey, but he be- 
held daintily truased up, with its gizzard under ita wing, and, 
peradTent^re, a necklace of aavoury aauaagea; and eyeu 
bright chantideer himaelf lay aprawling on hia baek, in a aide 
4iaht with upUfted ciawa, aaiforavingthatquaFterwfaiohhia 
ohivahroua apirit diadeined to aak while living. 

Aa th# enraptured lehabod fancied all thia, and aa he 
Tolled hia great green eye« over the fat moadoif landa, ik^ 
nQh fielda of wheat, of rye, ofbuck-wheat, andlttdian oom, 
and the orcharda burdeued with ruddy irnit, whiohauivouwded 
the wann tenement of Yan Taaael, hia heart yeavnad afiber the 
damael who waa to inherit theae domaina, and hi3 Imagina- 
tion expanded with the idea how they might be readily tumed 
l9(be eaah, and the mouey invested in immenae tracta of wild 
hand, and ahingle palacea in the wildemeaa. Nay, hia bnay 
faofiy already reali^ed hia hopea, and preaented to him the 
|>looming S^eirina, with a whole family of ohildi<en, mounted 
on ^e top of a waggon Waded with houaehold trumpery, with 
pota and kettlea dangüng beneath( and he beheld himaelf 
beatriding a paoing mare, with a colt at her heela^ aetting out 
for Kentuekyi Tenneaaee, or the Lovd knowa where. 

When he entered the houae, the eonqueat of hia heart waa 
coxnplete. It waa one of thoae apaeioua farm-houaea» i^ith 
high-ridged, but lowly-alopiiig roofr, bullt in the at^le hagad/^ 
down from the Bnt Dutcb aetUers. TJYieVo^ ^«^^r»C\ö%^'n*^ 
formed a /uasua aiong the front, Qapa\>V)& oi \>wq% Otf»»^>5^" 
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bad weather. Under this were hung flails, hamess, yarious 
ntensili of husbandry, and nets for fishing in the neighbouring 
riycr. Benchcs were bnilt along the cddes for sununer use; 
and a gpreat spinning-wheel at one end, and a chom at the 
other, showed the TarionB uses to which this important poreh 
might be devoted. From this piazza the wondering Ichabod 
entered the hall, which formed the centre of the mansion, and 
the place of nraal residence. Here, rows of resplendent 
pewter, ranged on a long dresser, dazzled his e^es. In one 
comer stood a huge bag of wool ready to be spun; in another, 
a qnantity of linsey-woolsey just from the loom; eara of in- 
dian com, and strings of dried apples and peaches, hung in 
gay festoons along the walls, mingled with the gand of red 
peppers; and a door left ajar gave himapeep into the best 
parloor, where the daw-footed chairs, and dark mahogany 
tables, shone like mirrors; andirons, with their aecompanying 
shovel and tongs, glistened from their eovert of asparagns 
tops; mock oranges and conch shells decorated the mantel- 
piece ; strings of yarions-eolonred birds' eggs were suspended 
above it; a great ostrich egg was hung from the centre of tiio 
room, and a comer cupboard, knowingly left open, displayed 
immense treasnres of old silier and weU-mended china« 

From the moment Ichabod laid bis eyes npon these regiona 
of delight, the peace of bis mind was at an end, and his only 
study was how to gain the affections of the peerless dangfatei 
of Van TasseL In this enterprise, however, he had more real 
difficulties than generally feU to tiiie lot of a knight-errantoi 
yore, who seldom had anything bat giants, enchanters, üery 
dragons, and such-like easily conqnered adversaiies to eon- 
tend with; and had to make his way merely throngb gates ol 
iron and brass, and walls of adamant, to the casüe ke^, 
where the lady of his heart was confined ; all which he aehieved 
as easily as a man wonld carre his way to the centre of t 
Christmas pie, and then the lady gave him her hand as a 
matter of conrse. Ichabod, on the contrary, had to win hii 
iray to the besrt of a country QOl^e^XA^\)nM^^^«klabyrilltk 
of whima a,nd caprices , ^WcÄi "wcw iot «^«t \it%Msci2gs&i%\Ri 
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diffioulties and impediments; and he had to enconnter a host 
of fearfdl adversaries of real flesh and blood, the numerouB 
rostio admirers, who beset eveiy portal to her heart ; keeping 
a watchfol and angrj eye upon each other, but ready to ßj 
out in the common cauBe against any new competitor. 

Among these the most formidable was a burly, roaring, 
roystering blade, of the name of Abraham, or, according to 
the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, the hero of the 
oountry round, which rang with his feats of strength and 
hardihood. He was broad-shouldered and double -jointed, 
with Short curly black hair, and a blufiP, but not unpleasant 
countenance, having a mingled air of fun and arrogance. 
From his Herculean frame and great powers of limb, he had 
received the niokname of Brom Bonbs, by which he was uni- 
▼ersally known. He was famed for great knowledge and skill 
in horsemanship, being as dexterouson horseback a? aTartar. 
He was foremost at all races and cockfights; and, with the 
ascendancy which bodily strength always acquires in rustic 
life, was the umpire in all disputes, setting his hat on one 
eide, and giving his decisions with an air and tone that ad- 
mitted of no gaiosay or iippeal. He was always ready for 
either a fight or a frolic; had more mischief than ill-will in his 
Gomposition; and with all his overbearing roughness, there 
was a strong dash of waggish good-humour at bottom. He 
had three or four boon companions of his own stamp , who 
regarded him as their model, and at the head of whom he 
Bcoored the country, attending every scene of feud or merri- 
ment for miles round. In cold weather he was disthiguished 
by a für cap, surmounted with a flaunting foz's tail; and 
when the folks at a country gathering descried this well- 
known crest at a distance, whisking about among a squad of 
hard riders, they always stood by for a squall. Sometimes 
his crew would be heard dashing along past the farm-houses 
at midnight, with whoop and halloo, like a troop of Don 
Ck>ssacks; and the old dames, startled out of theic sleei^^ 
would Usten for a moment tili the \«ary-ÄCvarj "V^äÄl täsaNNss55Ä. 
bjr, andtben exciaim, "Ay, there goea "Btqbi'Böiää %sä>sä 

7^ Sketch Book. ^ 
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gang!*' The neighbours looked upon him with a mlxtare 
of awe, admiration, and good-will; and when any madcap 
prank, or ruatic brawl, occurred in the Ticinity, always shook 
their heads, and warranted Brom Bonos was at the bottom 
of it 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming Katrina for the objeet of his uncouth gallantries; 
and though his amorous toyings were something üke the 
gentle caresses and endearments of a bear, yet it was whis- 
pered that she did not altogether discourage his hopes. Cer- 
tain it is, his advances were signals for rival oandidates to 
retire, who feit no indination to cross a Uon in his amours; 
insomuch, that when his horse was seen tied to Van TasseVs 
paling, on a Sunday night, a sure sign that his master was 
courting, or, as it is termed, ''sparkmg," within, allother 
soitors passed by in despair, and carried the war into other 
quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod Crane 
had to contend: and, considering all things, a stouter man 
than he would have shronk from the competition , and a wiser 
man would have despaired. Heha49 however, ahappymix- 
ture of pliability and perseverance in his nature ; he was in 
form and spirit like a supple-jack — yielding, but tough; 
though he beut, he never broke; and though he l>owed be- 
neath the slightcst pressure , yet, the moment it was away — 
jerk 1 — he was as erect, and carried his head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival would 

have been madness ; for he was not a man to be thwarted in 

his amours any more than that stormy lover AchiUes. Ichabod, 

therefore, made his advances in a quiet and gently insinuating 

manner. Under cover ofhischaracterof singing-master, he 

made frequent yisits at the farm-house ; not that he had any- 

thing to apprehend from tiie meddlesome interferenoe of 

parents, which is so often a stumbling-block in the path of 

lovera, Bali Van Tassel was an easy, indulgent soul; he 

loved Mb daughter bettec eveai V2basx\^ "^^^^ ^s^d.^ like s 

Teasonnble man and an exceUciAiaXXÄt ^ \^\Ät\a!«vj\isst^««\ 
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in eyerything. His notable littlewife, too, had enough to do 
to attend to her housekeeping and manage the poultry; for, 
as she sagely observed, ducks and geese are foolish tbings, 
and must be looked after, but girls can take care of them- 
selves. TliuB while the bnsj dame bustled about the honse, 
or plied her spinning-wheel at one end of thepiazza, honest 
Balt would sit smoking his evening pipe at the other, watching 
theachievementsof alittlewooden warrior, who, armedwith 
a sword in each band, was most yaliantly fighting the wind on 
the pinnade of the bam. In the mean time, Ichabod would 
carry on his suit with the daughter by the side of the spring 
underthegreatelm, or sauntering along in the twilight, that 
hour so favourable to the lover's eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women's hearts are wooed and 
won. To me they have always been matters of riddle and 
admiration. Some seem to have but one vulnerable point, or 
door of access; while others have a thousand avenues, and 
may be captured in a thousand difTerent ways. It is a great 
triumph of skill to gain the former, but a stiU greater proof of 
generalship to maintain possession of the latter, for a man 
must battle for his fortress at every door and window. He that 
wins a thousand common hearts, is therefore entitled to some 
renown; but he who keeps undisputed sway over the heart of 
a coquette, is indeed a hero. Certain it is, this was not the 
case with ike redoubtable Brom Bones ; and from the moment 
Ichabod Crane made his advances, the interests of the former 
evidently decUned; his horse was no longer seen tied at the 
palings on Sunday nights , and a deadly feud gradually arose 
between him and Uie preceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his nature, 
would fain have carried matters to open warfare, and have 
settled their pretensions to the lady, according to the mode 
of those most concise and simple reasoners, the knights-errant 
of yore — by single combat; but Ichabod was too conscious 
of the superior might of his adversary to enter the lists against 
him: he had overheard the boast of Bone»^ Ü^».\. Vä NR^^JlÄ. 
''^double tbe acboobnaster np , itad p\3L\.\c«xi oxi^^^SS.*^^ -^sä. 
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he was too wary to give him an opportunity. There was 
something extremely provoking in this obstinately pacific 
System; it left Brom no altemative bat to draw upon the 
fünds of rostic waggery in bis disposition, and to play off 
boorisb practical jokes upon bis rival. Ichabod became the 
object of wbimsical persecntion to Bones, and bis gang of 
rough riders. They harried bis bitherto peacefol domains; 
smoked out bis singing-school, by stopping up thecbinmey; 
broke into tbe scbool-bouse at nigbt, in spite of its formidable 
fastenings of witbe and window stakes, and tumedevery- 
thing topsy-turvy: so tbat tbe poor scboohnaster began to 
tbink all the witches in tbe country beld their meetings there. 
But wbat was still more annoying, Brom took all opportunities 
of tuming him into ridieule in presence of bis mistress, and 
bad a scoundrel dog whom he taught to whine in the most 
ludicrous manner, and introduced as a rival of Ichabod's to 
instruet her in psalmody. 

In this way matters went on for some time, withoutpro- 
ducing any material effect on tbe relative Situation of the 
contending powers. Onafineantumnalaftemoon, Ichabod, 
in pensive mood, sat enthroned on tbe lofty stool from wbence 
he usually watched all the conoems of bis little literaxy realm. 
In bis band he swayed a ferule, tbat sceptre of despotic power; 
tbe birch of justice reposed on three niuls , behind the throne, 
a constant terror to evil-doers; while on the desk before him 
might be seen sundiy contraband articles and prohibited 
weapons, detected upon the persona of idleurchins; suehas 
half-munched apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and 
whole legions of rampant little paper game-cocks. Apparently 
there bad been some appalling aet of justice recently inflicted, 
for bis scbolars were all busily intent upon their books, er slily 
whispering behind them m.Üi one eye kept upon the master; 
and a kind of buudng stillness reigned througbout the achool- 
room. It was suddenly interrupted by the appearanee of a 
negro in tow-cloth jacket and trowsers, a round erowned 

£yigment of& hat, I^lc t\ie ca.^ oü&sqrsqsY ^ andmountedon 

tbe back ofsL rsigged^mi'diy\ia}^^tKf^^u^ 
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with a rope bj waj of halter. He came clattering np to the 
Bchool door with an invitation to Ichabod to attend a merry- 
making , or *^ quilting irolic/' to be held that eyening at M711- 
beer Van Tassers; and having delivered bis message with 
that air of importance, and effort at fine language, whicb a 
negro is apt to display on petty embassies of the kind, he 
dashed over the brook , and was seen scampeiing away up the 
hoUow, fall of the importance and hurry of bis mission. 

All was now bastle and bubbub in the late quiet school* 
room. The scholars were hurried through their lessons, 
without stopping at trifles; those who were nimble, siipped 
over half wiäi impunity; and those who were tardy, had a 
smart application now and then in the rear, to quicken their 
speedy or help them over a tall word. Bookis were flung aside 
without being put away on the shelves; inkstands were over- 
tomed; benches thrown down; and the whole school was 
tumed loose an hour before the usual time ; bursting f orth Uke 
a legion of young imps, yelping and racketing about the 
green, in joy at their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half-hour 
at bis teilet , brushing and furbishing up his best , and indeed 
only suit, of rusty black, and arranging his locks by a bit of 
broken looking-glass, that hung up in the school-house. That 
he might make his appearance before his mistress in the true 
style of a cavalier , he borrowed a horse from the f armer with 
whom he was domiciliated , a choleric oldDutchman, of the 
name of Hans Van Ripper, and thus gallantly mounted, 
issued forth, like a knight-errant in quest of adventures. But 
it is meet I should, in the true spirit of romantic story , give 
some account of the looks and equipments of my hero and his 
steed. The animal he bestrode was a broken-down plough 
horse, that had outlived almost eveiything but his vicicusness. 
He was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck and a head like 
a hammer; his rusty mane and tail were tangled and knotted 
with burs; one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and 
spectral; but the other had the gleam ofa genuine deviliniC 
StUi he mußt bave had fire and metti^ m'^ ^^1 ^M^^i^^^&as^ 
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judge from bis name, which was Gonpowder. fie had, in fact, 
been a f avourite steed of his master , the choleric Van Bipper, 
who was a farioos rider, and had inftised, very probably, some 
of his own spirit into the animal ; for , old and broken-down as 
he lookedy there was more hirking deviby in bim than in anj 
young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a soitable fignre for such a steed. He rode 
with Short stimips , which bronght his knees nearly np to the 
pommel of the saddle; his shaip elbows stack out like grass- 
hoppers*; he carried his whip perpendicoiarly in his band, 
like a sceptre , and, asthehorsejoggedon, tbemotionofhis 
anns was not onlike the flapping of a pair of wings. A small 
wool hat rested on the top of bis nose, for so his scanty strip of 
forehead migfat be called; and the skirts of his black coat 
fluttered out ahnest to the horse*B taiL Such was the ap- 
pearance of Ichabod and his steed as they shambled out of the 
gate of Hans Van Bipper , and it was altogetber -such an 
apparition as is seldom to be met with in broad dayligbt. 

It was, as I have said, a fine antumnal day ; the sky was 
clear and sercDe , and nature wore that rieh and golden livery 
which we always assodate with the idea of abundance. The 
forests had put on their sober brown and yellow, while some 
trees of the tenderer kind had been nipped by the frosts into 
briUiant dyes of orange, pnrple, and scarlet. Screaming files 
of wild ducks began to make their appearanoe high in the air; 
the bark of the squirrel might be heard from the groves of 
beech and hickory nuts, and the pensive whistle of the qoail 
at intervals from the neighbouring stabble field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. In 
the fulness of their reyelry , they fluttered , chiiping and fro- 
licking, from bushtobucÄi, andtreetotree, capricious from 
the yeiy profüsion and variety around thenu There was the 
honest cock-robin , the favourite game of stripling sportsmen, 
with its loud querulous note; and the twittering blackbirds 
flying in sable clouds; and the golden- winged woodpecker, 
wi'tb biß cruDson ciest, bis btoad black ^rget, and splendid 
pJumage; and the cedar-büxd.^ mXXv \\& t^-^cc^ Va\2^ «nd 
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jellow-üpt tail, and its little monteiro cap of feathers; and 
the blue jay, that noisy coxcomb , in bis gay light-blae coat 
and white under-ciothes; screamingandchattering, nodding 
and bobbing and bowing , and pretending to be on good terms 
with every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way , bis eye, ever open 
to every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged with delight 
over the treasures of joliy autumn. On all sides he beheld 
yast Store of apples ; some hanging in oppressive opolence on 
the trees; some gathered into baskets and barreis for the 
market; others heaped up in rieh piles for the cider-press. 
Farther on he beheld great fields of Indian com, with its 
golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, and holding out 
the promise of cakes and hasty-pudding; and the yellow 
pumpkins lying beneath them, tuming up their fair round 
bellies to the sun, and giving ample prospects of the most 
luxorious of pies; and anon he passed the fragrant bück- 
wheat fields, breathing the odour ofthebee-hive, andashe 
beheld them, soft anticipations stole over hismind of dainty 
slapjacks, well buttered, and garnished with honey or treacle, 
by the deücate little dimpled band of Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts and 
"sugared suppositions," he joumeyed along the sides of a 
ränge of hills which look out upon some of the goodliest 
seenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun gradually wheeled 
his broad disk down into the west. The wide bosom of the 
Tappaan Zee lay motionless and glassy , excepting that here 
and there a gentle undulation waved and prolonged the blue 
shadow of the distant mountain. A few amber clouds floated 
in the sky without a breatli of air to move them. The horizon 
was of a fine golden tint, changing gradually into a pure 
apple-green, and from that into the deep blue of the mid- 
heaven.- A slanting ray lingered on the woody crests of the 
precipices that overhung some parts of the river, giving 
greater depth to the dark grey and purple of their rocky sides. 
A sloop was loitering in tiie distance, dropping slowly down 
with the tide^ her sail hanging useleasly a^QÄfiA\.\.Vv^'D\'^^\^is^ 
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as the reflection of the sky gleamed along the still water, it 
seemed as if the vessel was suspended in the air. 

It was towards evening that Ichabod airived at the casüe 
of the Heer Van Tassel, which he foimd thronged with the 
pride and flower of the adjacent conntry. Old fiEmners, a 
spare leathem-faced race, in homespnn coats and breeches, 
blue stockings, hugeshoes, and magnificent pewter buckles. 
Their brisk, withered little dames in close crimped caps, long- 
waisted short gowns , homespnn petticoats , with scissors and 
pincushions , and gay calico pockets hanging on the ontside. 
Buxom lasses, almost as antiquated as their mothers, ex- 
cepting where a straw hat, a fine riband, or perhaps a white 
frock, gave Symptoms ofcityinnoyations. The sons in short 
square-skirted coats with rows of stapendous brass buttons, 
and their hair generally quened in the fashion of the times, 
especially if they could procure an eel-skin for the purpose , it 
being esteemed, throaghout the conntry, as a potent nourisher 
and strengthener of the hair. 

Brom Bones , however , was the hero of the scene , having 
come to the gathering on his favourite steed Daredevil, a 
Creatore like himself , füll of mottle and mischief , and which 
no one bat himself could manage. He was , in fact , noted for 
preferring yicious animals, given to all kinds of tricks which 
kept the rider in constant risk of his neck, for he held a 
tractable well-broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell npon the world of charms that 
burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he entered the 
State parlour of Yan TasseVs mansion. Not those of the bevy 
of buxom lasses, with their luxurioos display of red and white; 
but the ample charms ofa genuine Dutch country tea- table, in 
the sumptuous time of automn. Such heaped-up platters of 
cakes of yarious and almost indescribable kinds , known only 
to experienced Dutch housewives! There was the doughly 
dough-nut, the tender oly-koek, and the crisp and crumbling 
cruller; sweet-cakes and short-cakes, ginger-cakes andhoney- 
cakes, and tto whole famüy of cake«. And then there were 
apple-pies and peach-pies aiid p\im'^\äsv-VÄ»\ ^örsv\^ä ^<yjs^ 
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of ham and smoked beef ; and, moreover, delectable dbhes of 
preserved plums , and peaches, and pears, and quinces ; not to 
mention broiled shad and roasted chickens; together with 
bowls of milk and Cream, all mingled higgledj-piggledy, 
pretty much as I have enumerated them, with the motherly 
tea-pot sending up its clouds of vapour from the midst — 
Heaven bless the mark! I want breath and time to diBCOss 
this banquet as it deserves, and am too eager to get onwith 
mj story. Happily Ichabod Crane was not in bo great a 
huny as his historian, but did ample justice to every dainty. 

He was a kind and thankfdl toad , whose heart dilated in 
Proportion as his skin was filled with good cheer; and whose 
spirits rose with eating as some men*s do with drink. He 
could not help , too , rolling his large eyes round him as he ate, 
and chuckling with the possibility that he might one day be 
lord of all this scene of almost unimaginable luxury and 
splendour. Then, he thought , how soon he 'd tum his back 
upon the old schooi-house ; snap his fingers in the face of 
Hans Van Ripper, and every other niggardly patron, and kick 
any itinerant pedagogue out of doors that should dare to call 
himcomrade! 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his guests with 
a face dilated with content and good-humour, round and joUy 
as the harvest-moon. ELis hospitable attentions were brief but 
expressive, being confined to a shake of the band, a slap on 
the Shoulder, a loud laugh, and a pressing invitation to ''fall 
to, and help themselves." 

And now the sound of the music from the common room, or 
hall , summoned to the dance. The musician was an old grey- 
headed negro , who had been the itinerant orchestra of the 
neighbourhood, for more than half-a-century. His instrument 
was as old and as battered as himself. The greater part of 
the time he scraped away on two or three strings , accompany> 
ing every movement of the bow with a motion of the head; 
bowing almost to the ground, and stampingmth.V^%iQ^V«\!kföG^- 
ever a fresh couple were to start. 

Jcbabod prided bimself upon Mb daucmg «ä tisnvs^ ^^xs::^^^ 
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his Yocal powers. Not a limb, not a fibre, abont him was idle; 
and to have seen his loosely-hnng firame in fäll motion, and 
ciattering aboat the room, yon «ronid have thought Saint 
Vitus himseif , that blessed patron of the dance , was figoring 
before 70a in person. He was the admiration of aJl the 
negroes ; who, having gathered, of all ages and sises, from the 
farm and the neighbourhood, stood fonning a pyramid of 
shining black faces at eveiy door and window: gazing with 
deiight at the scene ; rolling their white eyeballsy and showing 
grinning ro ws of ivoiy £rom ear to ear. How conld the flogger 
of orchins be otherwise than animated and joyons? the ladj 
of his heart was his partner in the dance, andsnöiledgracionsly 
in reply to all his amorous oglings ; while Brom Bones, soreiy 
smitten with love and jealonsy, sat brooding by himseif in one 
comer. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted to a 
knot of the sager folks, who, with old Van Tassel, sat smoking 
at one end of the piazza, gossiping over former times, and 
drawling out long stories abont the war. 

This neighbourhood, at the time ofwhichlamspeaking, 
was one of those highly-fayonred places which abonnd witii 
chronicle and great men. The British and American line had 
run near it during the war; it had , therefore , been the scene 
ofmarauding, and infested with refngees, cow-boys, and all 
kinds of border chiyalry. Just sufBcient time had eLapsed to 
enable each stoiy-teUer to dress np his tale with a lititle be- 
Coming fiction, and, in the indistinctness of bis recoUection, to 
make himseif the hero of every ezploit 

There was the story of Doffiie Martling, a large blue- 
bearded Dntchman, who had nearly taken a British frigate 
with an old iron nine-pounder from a mad breastwork, only 
that his gnn borst at the sixth discharge. And there was aa 
old gentleman who shall be nameless, being too richamyn* 
beer to be lightly mentioned, who, in the batüe of White- 
plainsy being an excellent master of defence, parriedamnsket- 
ball with a small swoid^ insomnch that he absolutely fßlt it 
ivhiz round the blade, «nd ^-asÄ^ oS. «X^^\SSX\ m ^tooiä 
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which , he was readj at any time to show the sword , with the 
hilt a Utile bent. There were several more who had been 
equally great in the field , not one of whom bat was persuaded 
that he had a considerable band in bringing the war toahappy 
termination. 

Bat all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and ap- 
paritions that sacceeded. The neighboarhood is rieh in 
legendary treasores of the kind. Local tales and super stitions 
thrive best in these sheltered long-scttled retreats ; bat are 
trampled ander foot by the shifting throng that forms the po- 
palation of most of oar country places. Besides , there is no 
encoaragement for ghosts in most of oar villages , for they 
have scarce had time to take their first nap, and tarn 
themselves in their graves, before their sarviying friends have 
trayelled away from the neighboarhood; so that when they 
tum oat at night to walk their roands, they have no ac- 
qoaintance left to call apon. This is perhaps the reason why 
we 80 seldom hear of ghosts ezcept in our long-established 
Datch conmianities. 

The immediate caase, however, of the prevalence of saper- 
natoral stories in these parts, was doubtless owing to the 
vicinity of Sleepy HoUow. There was a contagion in the very 
air that blew f^om that haanted region; it breathed forth an 
atmosphere of dreams and fancies infecting all the land. 
Several of the Sleepy Hollow people were present at Van 
TasseFs, and, as asual, were doling oat their wild and wonder- 
fdl legends. Many dismal tales were told aboat foneral trains, 
and moamfal cries and wailings heard and seen aboat the 
great tree where the anfortanate Major Andr^ was taken , and 
which stood in the neighboarhood. Some mention was made 
also of the woman in white, that haanted the dark glen at 
Baven Bock , and was often heard to shriek on winter nights 
before a storm , having perished there in the snow. The chief 
part of the stories, howeyer, tamed apon the faYoariteSpectre 
of Sleepy HoUow, the headless horseman, who had been heard 
teverai times oflate^ patrolling the couatry ^ «?dl^>'>X^^&^'^^> 
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tethered his horse nightly among the graves in the church- 
yard. 

The sequestered Situation of this chorch seems always to 
have made it a favourite haunt of troubled spirits. It Stands 
on a knoU, surrounded by locust-trees and lofty elms, from 
among which its decent whitewashed walls shine modestly 
forth, like Christian purity, beaming through the shades of 
retirement. A gentle slope descends from it to a silver sheet 
of water, bordered by hightrees, between which peepsmay 
be caught at the blue hüls of the Hudson. To look upon its 
grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep sc 
quietly, one would think that there at least the dead might 
rest in peace. On one side of the church eztends a wide 
Woody dell, along which raves a large brook among broken 
rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black part of 
the stream, not far from the church, was formerly tbirown a 
wooden bridge; the road that led to it and the bridge itself, 
were thickly shaded by overhanging trees, which cast a gloom 
about it, even in the daytime; but occasioned a fearful dark- 
ness at night. Such was one of the favourite haunts of the 
headless horseman, and the place where he was mostfrequenüy 
encountered. The tale was told of old Brouwer, a most 
heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how he met the horseman re- 
tuming from his foray into Sleepy HoUow , and was obliged to 
get up behind him; how they galloped over bush and brake, 
OTcr hill and swamp , until they reached the bridge ; when the 
horseman suddenly tumed into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer 
into the brook, and sprang away over the tree tops with a cis^ 
ofthunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice marrel- 
ious adTcnture of Brom Bonos , who made light of the gallop* 
ing Hessian as an arrant Jockey. He affiimed, that on re- 
tuming one night from the neighbouring viUage of Sing-Sing, 
he had been overtaken by this midnight trooper ; that he had 
oßered to race with himfox a\K>^V oi ^Much^ and shonld hare 
won it tooy for DaredeYTl\)ea.\. Vk^ ^XäsiVwä^^S^Väss^ ^Vd 
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just as they came to the church bridge, the Hessian bolted, 
and vanished in a flash of fire. 

All these tales , told in that dro wsy nnder-tone with which 
men talk in the dark, the countenances of the listeners only 
now and then receiving a casual gleam from the glare of a 
pipe , sank deep in the mind of Ichabod. He repaid them in 
kind with large extracts from his invaluable author, Cotton 
Maiher y and added many marvelloos events that had taken 
place in his native state of Connecticut, and fearfiil sights 
which he had seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers 
gathered together their familiesin their waggons, and were 
heard for some time rattiüng along the hollow roads , and over 
the distant hüls. Some of the damsels mounted on pillions 
behind their favourite swains^and their light-hearted laughter, 
mingliTig with the clatter of hoofisi, echoed along the silent 
woodlands, sounding fainter and fainter until they gradually 
died away — and the late scene of noise and frolic was all 
BÜent and deserted. Ichabod only lingered behind, according 
to the custom of country lovers, to have a tite-ä-tite with the 
heiress ; fiilly convinced that he was now on the high road to 
soccess. What passed at this interview I will not pretend to 
say, for in fact I do not know. Something, however, I fear 
me, must have gone wrong, for he certainly sallied forth, 
affcer no very great interval, with an air qnite desolate and 
chopfallen. — Oh these women I these women! Co\ald that girl 
have been playing off any of her coquettish tricks? — Was her 
encouragement of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham to se- 
eoreher conquest of his rival? — Heaven onlyknows, not II 
— Let it suffice to say , Ichabod stole forth with the air of one 
who had been sackingahen-roost, rather than a fair lady's 
heart. Without looking to the right or lefb to notice the scene 
of rural wealth, on which he had so offcen gloated, he wcnt 
straight to the stable, and with several hearty cu£fs and 
kicks , roused his steed most nncourteouftly fs^ixi ^^ ^mss&sss^f- 
shle qnarten in which he was BOKUidly A<^^^Vd^> ^^^^kss^s^ 
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of monntains of com and oats, and whole Valleys of timothy 
and clover. 

It wa8 the yery witching time of night thatlchabod, heavy- 
hearted and crest-fallen, pursued bis travel homewards, along 
the sides of the lofty hilla which rise above Tarry Town, and 
which he had traversed so cheerily in the aftemoon. The 
hour was as dismal as himself. Far below him , theTappaan 
Zee spread its dusky and indistinct waste of waters , wilb here 
and there the tall mast of a sloop , riding quietly at anchor 
linder the land. Inthedeadhushofmidnight, hecouldeTen 
hear the barking of the watch-dog from the opposite shore of 
the Hudson ; but it was so vague and faint as only to give an 
idea of bis distance from this faithfol companion of man. Now 
and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of a cock, accidentally 
awakened, would soimd far, far off, from some farm-house 
away among the hüls — bnt it was like a dreaming sound in 
his ear. No signs of life occorred near bim, but occasionallj 
the melancholy chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural 
twangof abull-frog, fromaneighbouringmarsh, asifsleep- 
inguncomfortably, and tuming suddenly in his bed« 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard in 
the aftemoon now came crowding upon his recollection. The 
night grew darker and darker ; the stars seemed to sink deeper 
in the sky, and driving clouds occasionally hid them firam 
his sight. He had never feit so lonely and dismal. He was, 
moreover, approaching the very place where many of the 
scenes of the ghost stories had been laid. In the centre of the 
road stood an enormous tulip tree, which towered like a 
giant aboTC all the other trees of the neighbourbood, and 
formed a kind of land-mark. Its limbs were knarled and 
fantastic, large enough to form trunks for ordinary treeSi 
twisting down almost to the earth, and rising again into the 
air. It was connected with the tragical story of the mh 
fortunate Andr^ , who had been taken prisoner hard by ; and 
was üDiverBaJly known by the name of Major Andr^'s trea 
The common people iegaj:ded\tm>i)D.^Tc^a^:»s.^^^ Toapect aad 
superaütion^ partly out oi sym^^X^oii iat\Jji^^»Kfc ^1>i9?&r 
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starred namesake , and parüy from the tales of stränge sights 
and doleful lamentations told conceming it. 

Ab Ichabod approached this fearM tree, he began to 
wliistle: he thought his whistle was answered; it was bat a 
blast Bweeping sharply through the dxj branches. As he ap- 
proached a litüe nearer , he thought he saw somethiug white, 
hftuging in the midst of the tree; he paosed and ceased 
whistling; bat on looking more narrowly, perceived that it 
was a place where the tree had been scathed by lightning, 
and the white wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard a groan — 
his teeth chattered, and his knees smote against the saddle: 
it was bat the rubbing of one huge boagh upon another, as 
they were swayed aboat by the breeze. He passed the tree in 
safety, bat new perUs lay before him. 

Aboat two hundred yards from the tree a small brook 
crossedtheroad, and ran into amarshy and thickly-wooded 
glen, known by the name of Wiley*s swamp. A few rough 
logBy laid side by side, served for abridge over this stream. 
On that side of the road where the brook entered the wood, a 
group of oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with wild grape- 
▼ines , threw a cavemous gloom over it. To pass this bridge 
was tiie severest triaL It was at this identical spot that the 
onfortonate Andrö was captured, and ander the coTert of 
those chestnuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen concealed 
idio surprised him. This has ever since been considered a 

^:; haonted stream , and fearfdl are the feelings of the schoolboy 

% who has to pass it alone after dark. 

'W As he approached the stream, his heart began to thump; 
hesummonedup, however, allhisresolation, gavehishorse 
half-a-score of kicks in the ribs, and attempted to dash briskly 
aeross the bridge: bat instead of starting forward, the per- 
verse cid animal made a lateral movement , and ran broadside 
against the fence. Ichabod , whose fears increased with the 
delAJi jerked the reins onthe other side, and kicked lustily 
ynih. tiie contrary foot: itwas all in vain^ his atAed %l'ds^^4^ 
Ü 10 trae, but it was only to plunge to Iäiä o^^o«ää «^^^ ^"I^ösä 
road into a tbicket of brambles and e\deTb\ia\i'e»» '^Xä^öoö^- 
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master now bestowed both whip and heel upon the starveUng 
ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed forward, snufiäing aud 
snorting, but came to a stand just hj the bridge with a sud- 
denness that had nearlj sent bis rider sprawling over bis head. 
Just at this moment a plashy tramp by the side of the bridge 
caught the sensitive ear of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of 
thegrove, on the margin of thebrook, hebeheld somethin^ 
huge, mis-shapen, black, andtowering. Itstirrednot, but 
seemed gathered up in the gloom , like some gigantic monster 
ready to spring upon the traveller. 

The bahr of the affirighted pedagogue rose upon bis head 
with terror. What was to be done? To tum and fly was now 
too late; and besides, what chance was there of escaping 
ghost or gobiin y if such it was, which could ride upon the 
wings of the wind? Summoning up, therefore, a show of 
courage , he demanded , in stammering accents , — '< Who are 
you?" He receivedno reply. Herepeated hb demandina 
still more agitated voice. Still there was no answer. Once 
more he cudgelled the sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, and 
shutting bis eyes, broke forth with involuntary fervour intoa 
psalm tune. Just then the shadowy object of alarm put itself 
in motion, and with a scramble and a bound, stood at once 
in the middle of the road. Though the night was dark and 
dismal, yet the form of the unknown might now in some 
degree be ascertained. He appeared to be a horseman of 
large dimensions, and mounted on a black borse of power- 
ful frame. He made no offer of molestation or sodability« 
but kept aloof on one side of the road, jogging along on the 
blind side of old Gunpowder , who had now got over bis frigfat 
and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this stränge midnight com* 
panion, and bethought himself of the adventure of Brom 
Bones with the GaUoping Hessian, now quickened bis steed, 
in hopes of leaving bim behind. The stranger, bowever, ( 
quickened bis horse to an e(\\xa.l ^a^e. Icha^d pulled npi i 
aadfeUinto & walk, tbdnimigVöV^^^i^KaA—^^^^ I 
the ßame. Eis heart began to aVok^VJoMvXaöi-^^^ai^^ 
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to resume bis psalm tune, but bis parcbed tongue clove to thc 
Toof of bis moutb, and be could not utter a stave. There was 
Bometbing in tbe moody and dogged silence of tbis pertina- 
cious companion, tbat was mysterious and appalling. It was 
soon fear^illy accounted for. On mounting a rising ground, 
wbicb brougbt tbe figure of bis fellow-traveller in relief 
against tbe sky, gigantic in beigbt, and muffled in a cloak, 
Idiabod was borror-stnick, on perceiying tbat be was bead- 
iess! — bat bis borror was still more increased, on observing 
tbat tbe bead, wbicb sbould bave rested on bis sboulders, was 
' carried before bim on tbe pommel of tbe saddle! bis terror 
rose to desperation; be rained a sbower of kicks and blows 
upon Gunpowder, boping, by a sudden movement, to give bis 
companion tbe slip — but tbe spectre started fiill jmnp witb 
bim Away tben Üiey dasbed, tbrougb tbick and tbin ; stoncs 
flying) and sparks flasbing, at every bomid. Icbabod's flimsy 
garments fluttered in tbe air, as be stretcbed bis long lank 
body away over bis borse*s bead, in tbe eagemess of bis 
fligbt. 

Tbey bad now reached tbe road wbicb toms off to Slccpy 
Hollow; bat Grunpowder, who seemed possessed witb a dcmon, 
instead of keeping up it, made an opposite tarn, and plunged 
beadlong down-bill to tbe leffc. Tbis road leads tbrougb a 
Sandy bollow, sbaded by trees for about a quarter of a mile, 
wbere it crosses tbe bridge famous in gobiin story , and just 
beyond swells tbe green knoll on wbicb Stands tibe wbite- 
wasbed cburcb. 

As yet tbe panic of tbe steed bad given bis unskilful rider 
an apparent advantage in tbe cbase; bat just as be bad got 
half-way tbrougb tbe bollow, tbe girtbs of tbe saddle gave 
Tvay, and be feit it slipping from under bim. He seizcd it by 
the pommel, and cndeavoured to bold it firm, but in vain; and 
bad just time to save bimself by dasping old Gunpowder 
round tbe neck, wben tbe saddle feil to tbe eartb, and be 
heard it trampled under foot by bis pursuer. For a moment 
the terror of Hans Van Ripper^s wratla. i^^Äft^^^^ct^^^^^'^'assÄk. 
— for it was bis Sunday saddle-, "bxxV. 1\ää -«««» "öö *^össä ^sst. 
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petty fears; thc goblin was hard on his hauuches; and (n 
skilAd rider that he was!) he had mach ado to maintain t 
seat; sometimes slipping on one aide, sometimes on anoth( 
and sometimes jolted on the high ridge of his horse's bac 
bone, with a violence that he verily feared wonld cleavehi 
asonder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the hop 
that the chorch bridge was at band. The wavering reflectic 
of a silver star in the bosom of the brook told him ihat he wi 
not mistaken. He saw the walls of the chnrch dimly glarin 
ander the trees beyond. He recollected the place whei 
Brom Bones' ghostly competitor had disappaured. ^' If I ca 
bat reach that bridge/' thonght Ichabod , ''lamsafe." Joi 
then he heard the black steed panting and blowingcloseb< 
bind him; he even fancied that he feit his bot breath. Ai 
other conyiüsive kick in the ribs , and old Gonpowder spron 
upon the bridge; he thandered over the resonnding planb 
hegainedtheoppositeside; and now Ichabod cast alookbc 
bind to see if his pursuer should Tamsh , according to rale, i 
a flash of fire and brimstone. Just then he saw the gobli: 
rising in his stirraps , and in the yeiy act of horüng his he* 
at him. Ichabod endeavoored to dodge the horrible missflc 
but too late. It encoantered his cranium with a tremendou 
Crash — he was tombled headlong into the dust, and Gm 
powder, the black steed, and the goblin rider, passed by like 
whirlwind, 

The next moming the old horse was foand without h: 

saddle, and with the bridle imder his feet, soberly croppin 

the grass at his master*s gate. Ichabod did not make Ms a] 

pearance at breakfast — dinner-hoar came, but no Ichaboi 

The boys assembled at the school-hoose, and stroUed idl 

about the banks of the brook; bat no schoolmaster. Hai 

Van Ripper now began to feel some uneasiness about the h: 

of poor Ichabod and his saddle. An inquiry was set on too 

and after dil^ent InYestiga^iou \]bs^ «lame upon bis traee 

In one pari of the road leadm^ \.o ^^ Ocsasäsv ^^& ^^^osA.^ 

ßaddJe trampled in the dixt •, Ü\e ttwiVB oi Vsst^«^ >bö^^ä\^ 
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dented in the road, and evidently at furious spced, werc traced 
to the bridge , bejond which , on the bank of a broad pari of 
the brook, where the water ran deep and black, was found the 
hat of the nnfortunate Ichabod, and dose beside it a shattered 
pumpkin. 

The brook was searched^ but the body of the schoohnaster 
was not to be diacovered. Hans Van Ripper, as executorof 
bis estate, examined the bündle which contained all bis 
worldly effects. They consisted of two Shirts and a half; two 
Stocks for the neck; a pair or two of worsted stockings; an 
old pair of corduroy smail-clothes ; a rusty razor; a book of 
psalm tones, füll of dog's ears ; and a broken pitch-pipe. As 
to the books and fomiture of the school-house , they belonged 
to the Community, excepting Cotton Mather's History of 
Witchcraft, a New England Almanack, and a book of dreams 
and fortnne-telling ; in which last was a sheet of foolscap 
mach scribbled and blotted in several fruitless attempts to 
make a copy of verses in honour of the heiress of Van TasseL 
These magic books and the peetic scrawl were forthwith con- 
Bigned to tiie flames by Hans Van Ripper; who from that time 
forward determined to send his children no more to school; 
observing, that he never knew any good come of this same 
reading and writing. Whatever money the schoohnaster pos- 
sessed, and he had received his quarter's pay but a day or two 
before, he must have had about his person at the time of his 
disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at the 
church on the foUowing Sunday . Ejiots of gazers and gossips 
were collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, and at the 
spot where the hat and pumpkin had been found. The stories 
of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole budget of others, were 
ealled to mind; and when they had dihgently considered 
them all, and compared them with the Symptoms of the pre* 
sent case, they shook their heads, and came to the conclusion 
that Ichabod had been cairied off by the gaUoping Hessian. 
As he* was a bachelor , and in nobody*B debt , ücS^q^ Xx^xSsJä^ 
bis bead &ny more about him: the B<i\ioo\ ^^"a xco^ss^^^ *^^ "^^ 
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differeut quarter of the Hollow, and another pedagogae 
reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer who had been down to New York 
on a visit several years after, and from whom this account of 
the ghostly adventure was receiTcd, brought home the intel- 
ligence that Ichabod Crane was still alive ; that he had left 
the neighbourhood partly through fear of the gobiin and Hans 
Van Kipper, and partly in mortification at having been sud- 
denly dismissed by the heiress; that he had changed his 
quarters to a distant part of the country^ had kept schooland 
studied law at the same time; had been admitted to the bar, 
tumed politician, electioneered, written for the newspapers, 
and finally had been made a justice of the Ten Pound Court 
Brom Bones, too, who shortly after his riyars disappearance 
conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph to the altar, was 
observed to look exceediugly knowing whenever the story of 
Ichabod was related, and always burst into a hearty laugh at 
the mention of the pumpkin; which led some to suspect that 
he knew more about the matter than he chose to teil. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best judge« 
of these matters, maintain to this day, that Ichabod was 
spirited away by supematural means: and it is a favourite 
story often told about the neighbourhood round the winter 
evening fire. The bridge became more than ever an ohject 
of superstitious awe; and that may be the reason why the 
road has been altered of late years, so as to approach the 
church by the border of the mill-pond. The school-hoose 
being deserted, soon feil to decay, and was reported to be 
haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate pedagogue; and the 
ploughboy, loitering homeward of a still summer evening, 
has often fancied his voice at a distance, chanting a me- 
lancholy psalm-tune among the tranquil solitudes of Sleepy 
Hollow. 
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rOVND XX THS HAMSWRITINO OF MR. KMICEERBOCKICR. 



Thb preceding Tale is given, almost in the precise words 
in which I heard it related at a Corporation meeting of the 
ancient city ofthe Manhattoes,* at which were present many 
of its sagest and most illustrious burghers. The narrator was 
apleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old fellow, in pepper-and- 
sfllt clothes, with a sadly humourous face; and one whom I 
strongly suspected of being poor, — he made such efforts to 
be entertaining. When bis story was concluded, there was 
much laughter and approbation, particularly from two or 
three deputy aldermen , who had been asleep the greater part 
ofthe time. There was, however, onetall, dry-looking, old 
gentleman, with beetiing ey ebrows , who maintained a grave 
and rather severe face throughout: now and then folding bis 
arms, inclining bis head, and looking down upou the floor, as 
if tuming a doubt over in bis mind. He was one of your wary 
men , who never laugh , but upon good grounds — when they 
have reason and the law on their side. When the mirth of the 
rest ofthe Company had subsided, and silence was restored, 
he leaned one arm on the elbow of bis chair , and sticking the 
other a-kimbo, demanded, with a slight, but exceedingly 
sage motion of the head, and contractionof thebrow, what 
was the moral ofthe story, and what it went to prove. 

The story- teller , who was just putting a glass of wine to 
his lips as a refireshment after bis toils , paused for a moment, 
looked at his enquirer with an air of infinite deference, and 
lowering the glass slowly to the table, observed, that the 
stoiy was intended most logically to prove: — 

* Ne^XoxVL. 
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'^ That there is no Situation in life but has its ac 
and pleasures — provided we will but take a jo 
findit-^ 

" That, therefore, ho that runs races with gobiin 
iß likely to have rough riding of it: 

"Ergo , for a country schoolmaster to be refused 
of a Dutch heiress, is a certain step to high preferm 
State." 

The cautious old gentleman knit liis brows tenf 
after this explanation, being sorely puzzled by the 
tion of the eyllogism; while, methought, the one 
and salt eyed him with something of a triumphant 
length, he obscrved, that all this was very well, l 
thought the story a little on the extravagant — therc 
or two points on which he had his doubts. 

"Faith, Sir," replied the story-teller, "astothj 
I don't believe one-half of it myself." 
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Go, little book, God send thee good passage, 
And speoially let this be thy prayere, 
Unto them all that thee will read or hear, 
Wbere tiiou art wrong, after their help to call, 
Thee to correct in any part or all. 

Chaüoeb*s Belle Dame sans Merde. 

Ih concluding this yolume* of the Sketch Book, the Author 

cannot but express bis deep sense of theindulgence with which 

bis first has been received, and of the liberal disposition that 

has been evinced to treat him with kindness as a stranger. 

Even the critics , whatever may be said of them by others, he 

has found to be a singolarly gentle und good-natured race; it 

is true that each has in tum objected to some one or two arti- 

des, and that these individual exceptions , taken in the aggre- 

gate , woold amount almost to a total condemnation of bis 

work; but then he has been consoled by observing , that what 

one has particularly censured, another has as particularly 

praiscd; and thus, the encomiums being sct off against the 

objections, he finds his work, upon the whole, commended 

far beyond its deserts. 

He is aware that he runs a risk of foifeiting mach of this 
kind favour by not following the counsel that hasbeen liberally 
bestowed upon him; for where abundance of valuable advice 
is given gratis , it may seem a man*8 own fault if he should go 
&Atray. He only can say, in his vindication, that he faith- 

* A former edition of Üna n^oiVl ^«ä y^^eääö&^vswNj^^ 
roJuxaes, 
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f uliy determined , for a timc , to govem himself in bis secoa. <5 
Yolume by the opinions passed upon bis first ; but be was booh 
brougbt to a stand bj tbe contrariety of excellent counsc^I. 
One kindly advised falm to avoid tbe ludicrous; anotber t^o 
sbuntbepatbetic; a tbird assured bim tbat be was toleral>le 
at description, but cautioned bim to leave narrative aloue; 
wbile a fourtb declared tbat be bad a yeiy pretty knack a,t 
tuming a story , and was really entertaining wben in a pensive 
mood , but was grievously mistaken if be imagined bimself to 
poäsess a spark of bumour. 

Tbus perplexed by tbe advice of bisfriends, wbo eaobin 
tum closed some particular patb, bat left bim all tbe world 
beside to ränge in , be found tbat to foUow all tbeir counseis 
would, in faet, be to stand still. He remained for a time 
sadly embarrassed; wben, all at once, tbe tbougbt Struck him 
to ramble on as be bad begun; tbat bis work being miscel- 
laneous, and written for diJSerent bumours, it could not be 
expectedtbat any one would be pleased witbtbe wbole; but 
tbat if it sbould contain sometbing to suit eacb reader, hü 
end would be completely answered. Few guests sit downto 
a varied table witb an equal appetite for every disb. One has 
au elegant borror of a roasted pig ; anotber bolds a curry or & 
devil in utter abomination ; a Üiird cannot tolerate tbe ancient 
flavour of venison and wild fowl ; and a fourtb , of truly mas- 
culine stomacb, looks witb sovereign contempt on those 
knick-knacks bere and tbere disbed up for tbe ladies. Thus 
eacb article is condemned in its tum; and yet, amidst this 
variety of appetites, seldom does a disb go away from the 
table witbout being tasted and relisbed by some one or other 
of tbe guests. 

Witb tbese considerations be ventures to serve up tbis yo- 
lume; simply requesting the reader, if be sbould find bere and 
tbere sometbing to please bim, to rest assured tbat it was 
written expressly for intelligent readers like bimself; but en- 
treating Mm j sbould be üxid aii^\]!;nxL-g to dislike, to tolerate 

it, 38 onß of those articles ^\i\Ci\x \k^ ^xsJöi^syt V^X^^iso. ^^^^d 

to write for readers of aleßs xeftÄeÖL\Ä»\Ä. 
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To be serious. — The author is consdoos of the numerous 
^olts and imperfections of his work; and well aware how 
^e he is disdplined aud accomplished in the arts of author- 
>hip. His deficiencies are also increased bj a düfidence arising 
from his peculiar Situation. He finds himself writing in a 
^ange land, and appearliig before a public which he has 
been accustomed, from childhood , to regard with the highest 
feelings of awe and reverence. He is füll of solicitude to de- 
•ervetheir approbation, yet finds that very solicitude conti- 
Qually embarrassing his powers, and depriving him ofthat 
^e and confidence which are necessary to successfui exertion. 
Still the kindness with which he is treated encourages him to 
go on , hoping that in time he may acquire a steadier footing; 
^d thus he proceeds, half venturing, half shrinking, sur- 
prised at his own good fortune , and wondering at bis own te- 
öierity. 



TUE END. 
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